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This “pound-of-P. A.” in glad togs 
adds weeks to Christmas joys! 
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UYING a Columbia Grafonola for Christmas is really a very 
pleasant piece of business, and the Columbia dealers try to make 

it even more pleasant. So do not hesitate to go in and get acquainted 
with the Columbia Grafonola. Columbia salesrooms are operated for 
no other purpose than to give the public a chance to see the Columbia 
instruments and to hear the Columbia records. The Columbia dealer 
realizes that the American tendency in buying phonographs is to shop 
and compare. He knows how to make the shop Ing enjoyable and he 
welcomes the opportunity for comparison of the Colembin Grafonola with 
any other instrument. In a test, the Grafonola always appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced gt $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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ERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation as a rug. And it is 
equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it comes into the home. Sweeping, or at 

| the best, vacuum cleaning, must sufhice while almost everything eke not only is dusted but kept as bnght as new 
with soap and water. 


Most people hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. This probably 
is true if the rug is dirty through and through. Usually, however, only the surface is soiled. Then, as with numerous 
other seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as often as necessary without professional help and at 
nominal cost by the judicious use of Ivory Soap. 


To Clean Carpets and Rugs 
Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap 
Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at a time. Scrub 
vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or a 
piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. Work 
with—not against- -the nap. Use water spanngly. 








No matter how delicate the colors may be, this treatment can do nothing but restore them to their onginal beauty. For 
water, used sparingly as suggested, will not injure them, and Ivory Soap cannot harm anything that water itself does 
not harm. 


IVORY SOAP... . 
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BUSINESS OF WAR 


BROAD-SHOULDERED, deep-chested B I Ik. M. farriers, chauffeurs and « 
man, with keen blue eyes and an un- V Saqaac ° arcossofm welled the long thin line of 
yielding jaw, the breast of his khaki the Kaiser’s march to th 
tunic ablaze with service and order ribbons, sits at a flat-topped desk in the There has never been a day since the immortal first sever 


War Office in London with his finger on the pulse of the most remarkable busines relief of Belgium that Thomas Atkins has n ed a day s ration He ha 




















































machine in the world. Before him each morning is laid a sheet of less than a hot and plentiful amid all the stress and storm of flying death. Day ar l 
foot square on whi h is ty ped the feeding strength of all the Britis } man and down the hell-swept roads and regardless of the terrors that irked 
beast —in every theater of war, together with the precise quantity of food, fuel and food has always been served. No matter how the tides of batt | 
forage available for them. On another sheet is a compact summary of all supplies beast mi fed. Break the lines of food communication, and a 
contracted for or speeding on ships and trains toward the zones of distribution and But this immense operatior t with ance a n. The 
consumption. At a glance, therefore, he can appraise the situation on which victory in of army supply. geared as it is to the most incessant and 
the field stands or falls appetite, has annexed the whole world of output. It reache ewa 
Though aloof from comt this man controls the arteries through which pulses of Argentina; to the fleecy Cotton Belt of our own South: to the 
the very lifeblood of war, for he is Lieutenant General Sir John S. Cowans, K. C. B., Canada; to the dripping oil fields of Burma, Mexico and California. h 
Quartermaster General to all His inic Majesty’s forces He feeds, clothes and channels flow the products of the great American packing hou e te 
supplies a khakied host equal to the population of Greater New York; under his of New England, the canneries of Australia. All lands and a are 
command are enough horses and mules to operate all the farms in Iowa; he renews and needs. It has recruited a host of workers as huge as the battling armi 
keeps going a fleet of mechanical transport that would duplicate more than one-sixth insatiate end that the wheels of war be kept wl ng 
of all the commercial motor vehicles in use in the United States. In a word, he is Though it involves millions of men, requires an expenditure of t 
managing director of one vast branch of the stupendous business of war. provides a continuous procession of supplies, it is dominated ne ma 
There are dozens of British generals better known to the average man in England a far-away desk, the absolute centralization of the whole ramified a | 
than General Cowans, but none, not even Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig himself, has possible—when the seven seas have become the graveyards of trar t } ur 
a more important task. Without the “Q. M. G.,” as the Quartermaster General is life is as a candle in the wind, when half of mankind is bent 
commonly known, there would be no big offensives in Flanders, Egypt or Mesopotamia The answer is easy. It all results from the fact that the bu 
indeed, no advance anywhere along the bristling British battle line that stretches from the by the supply and transport of the British Armies is nothing moré 
English Channel to the shores of the Mediterranean. His piece of mer ul ng that has be i 
work is the work preservative of war. About it is no glam- of star lization What ‘ ‘ 
our of spectacular performance, no thrill of battle hero- experts ! e preache to Ame al 
ism. It unfolds no panorama of grim and glorious deed. ers for application to the art id cra 
But it furnishes the real fuel of war; it stokes the mighty ful pursuit has here reached the 
human furnace that forges the Hammer of the Hun. practical interpretation for the 1 
Unsung, and often unrewarded by the honors that go the war of wars. It expresses the ger 
to troops of the line, the Army Service Corps, which itior fa hundred United Stats ei ( 
mans the legions of Supply and Transport, can fight as tions, Standard Oil Compar and iy ! 
well as feed. It takes a higher courage to drive a motor Harvester Compar rolled ir e, | 
truck where shells are falliag than to operate a machine corporatior t ! ‘ ‘ 
gun under fire. The record of the army behind the army und driven by an ene t 
is a continuous narrative of unflinching bravery shot keep an empire. A toa 
through with a valor that is full brother to the efficiency enterprise and it would i ‘ 
of the corps. A squadron of motor trucks laden with food profit 
charged and routed a troop of German uhlans in the Yet the men who operate it ar 
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The Gigantic Feeding Problem 
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; when they 
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were num- 
ands; it Is In more difficult 
oned in units of millions. There was 
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if they tried to sub 
hern France! 

Hence the 


, from the era of grafting sutler and 


r armies lived on the occu 
of Haig’s host 


Nort 


ition 


But war, like 


transition from 

to the present-day pro- 

ct art of the commissariat 
tem of supply and trans- 


call it in the army—you must first 


organization ! n 


are two grand 


If the Quartermaster General’s work was confined to 
subsistence and fuel for man, beast and vehicle his labors 
would be comparatively easy. But linked with his task is 
the sponsorship of what is called ordnance and equipment 
To the ordinary men the word “‘ordnance”’ simply 
means guns of all kinds; as a matter of fact, in the British 
Army the term “‘ordnance stores”’ covers nearly eight thou- 
sand items, ranging from an ax to a mess tent that will 
The principal stores, however, are camp 
equipment, clothing, shoes, underwear, blankets, shirts, 
harness, saddlery, trench tools, oils, saints, chemicals, iron- 
mongery, furniture of all kinds, huts, and the materials for 
the repair of all these articles. 

Still a third detail of Administration deals with the ques- 
tion of remounts, which means the renewal of horses. Both 
ordnance stores and remounts have their own directors, 
who work in conjunction with the Quartermaster General. 
The only important equipment used by armies not supplied 
by the Quartermaster General is arms of all description, 


stores. 


shelter a circus. 


guns and gun carriages, vehicles, telegraph and telephone 
stores and ammunition, which are all provided by the 
Master General of Ordnance, whose chief source of supply 
is the Ministry of Munitions. 

The big difference between food supplies and ordnance 
stores is that one can wait and the other cannot. Guns, for 
instance, do not have to be fed regularly, but soldiers and 
without Hence the 
machine can brook no delay or breakdown. In- 


horses cannot go a day sustenance. 
supply 
terruption spells disaster. 
Here then is the situation: 
lions of British soldiers are t 


Roughly speaking, five mil- 
aining at home or fighting or 
being held in reserve in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Saloniki or Africa. They must have three meals and their 
tea every day; their clothes, boots, underwear and equip- 
ment must be kept in good order and renewed at regular 
intervals; their horses, mules and motor cars must also 
have the wherewithal to live or to be used; 
British Army must be maintained as a going and effective 
concern. 

Some of these troops are five thousand miles from the 
original source of their supplies; nearly all their food and 


in short, the 


commodities must run the gantlet of the seven seas, where 
hides the deadly peril of the submarine. 
details of troops are being constantly shifted from pl 


Besides, immense 


in some quarters ranks are thinned; in others they 
How then 


place 
are steadily and sometimes suddenly increased. 
i » vast task of supplying them achieved? 

Let us begin at the beginning. You cannot distribute 
food and materials for these far-flung millions without 
assembling them first. Furthermore, you cannot mobilize 
supplies without knowing what and how much you want. 
Hence the cornerstone of the immense structure that we 
are about to explore is really needs, as expressed by the 
army contract. 

Formerly all British Army contracts were made by the 
Director of Army Contracts at the War Office. He was a 
and therefore not a soldier. As the armies 
swelled from hundreds of thousands to millions, and as the 
enormous demands for food and supplies began to test and 
tax the sources of raw and finished materials, it became 
apparent that onl; 
ence could successfully cope with a situation that threat- 
ened to be acute and costly. 

Early this year the whole scheme of War-Office con- 
tracts, which means the provision for all the British Armies, 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Andrew Weir, a civilian. 
He is a nard-headed, large-visioned, self-made Scotchman, 


civil servant, 


trained and seasoned business experi 
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a shipping prince whose boats are known in nearly e\ 
port and whose name is almost as familiar in New York : 
it is in London. The ancient title of Surveyor General of 
Supply was revived for him. 

Mr. Weir is a member of the Army Council, composed of 
the Chief of the Imperial Staff, the Quartermaster General, 
the Adjutant General, the Master General of Ordnance, the 
Director General of Military Director 
General of Movements and 
Secretary. 


Aéronautics, 
Railways and a Fin: 
This council runs the war, so far as the Britis 
end of it is concerned. At the head of it is the Secretary 
State for War—the post that Lord Kitchener hel 
time of his death, which corresponds to the Secret: 
War in our cabinet, but with larger powers. 

We can now proceed to translate the whole 
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army 
The only difference between this business 
regular business pursued for profit is that witl 
no selling campaign is required. All the 
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The work of the Surveyor General of 
Supply is divided intothree main branches: 
Demands, Contracts and Administration. 
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sheet or forty sheets. In the case of ord- 





nance stores for a unit like a battalion, 
battery or brigade the list is printed in 
book form and cz ia mobu on unit 





table. The demand is ma >i 
field by the Director of Supply and Trans 
port attached to each arm There ¢ 
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the expeditionary force in France. He 
knows just how many men and animals he 
must feed; how many trucks, cars and 
motorcycles he must supply with pet 

and spare parts. Since forces are being 


hifted and changed constantly a new 
demand is made up each month. 
mand becomes the food and sup; 
budget—a definite thing to do business 
for and with. 

You get some idea of the scope of ] 
Army supply provision when I say that 
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Looking at this enormous outlay from another angle, the 
British Armies in France alone month require 95,000 
tons of oats; 4,000,000 gallons of gasoline: 20,000 tons of 
flour; 10,000,000 pounds of jan and 75,000 tons of hay 
Ponder on these figure i uu begin to realize that 
demands are written on ten-league canvases with brushes 
of comet's hair! 

Having seen what a demand we } eed with the 
specifi » ol the Surveyor General of Su \\ ch is to 
ee that cor icts let 1 he é et fort i 
brings us to the Demar nd Cont Div r 

Let us take the Demands D I t It divided 
into five sect n store h com! se a eng eC ng 
equipment, timber and hard Suppli wh é 
brace all food i tue Works Sup} h as building 
and h m: ial; Clothir and lical Stores 

E one of these Demands branches has a sup} 
i I tee \ nir ides a I me Der, the ine 
itable lin with t ne 1 representa e ol the Quarte 
master Genera € tment concerne W this spe 
article—it may be food or clothing é known as the 
demanding officer; and a representative of the Director of 

Contracts. The post of Director of Army Contra 

irvives, but it 1s subordinate t e Surve General ol 
puppiy Thus the su < ttee be ‘ 1 miniature 
organization of experts whi concentrate ] n one gr D 
of supphie 

Since we have reached the liaison, as the army phrase 
goes between the Quartermasts Cenera le a ert 
and the Survevor General of Sup) t nportant that 
you KNOW ist how the lormer organizatior constituted. 
Hencefort al ntil the f l and f each Tom: 

n the trenche 1 nd some member of the force in 
‘ ence 


The Distributing Machine in Action 


a have seen how the Quartermaster General, Sir John 
Cowans, sits at his desk in the War Office, head of the 
whole distributing machine and knowing every hour just 


what the British troops wv and what they have. Under 





him are two separate units: One is that part of his organi- 
zation that works at desks in the War Office and through- 
out England, America and wherever the British Army 
buys or makes supplies; the other is an exact replica in the 


field, from Quartermaster General di 








te organization in France, and there 
all the other theaters of war. 

For the purposes of the present art 
with the contingent in England. 


The Quartermaster General to all the forces is really the 





Andrew Carnegie of the ipply corporation Like Car- 
negie, he has the ability to select i keep capable associ 
ates and subordinate First down the ne, in the office 





next to him, is the Director of Supply and Transport, 
Major General A. R. Crofton Atkins—‘* Tommy Atkins” 
what his colleagues call him—titular head of the Army 
Service Corps, and a many-sided individual who combines 
the authority of the soldier with a rare genius for organiza- 
tion. If he had gone into trade in England he would have 
been another Leve r or Lipt n: in America, Jo} n Wana- 
maker and Marshall Field would have been his rivals. 
Under him the British suppl; 
needs of 168,000 men the old regular army 





machine, built to meet the 


has stood the 
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means that it has provided for five 1 ? t 
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the most difficult of all problems, gasoline Q.M.G 
with coordination of a lemands from the field a 
questions affecting the shipment of supplic ‘ 
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se typical duties t ow the immens¢ 
he department e are eleven of these r 
with man | Di eta are 
by a teamwork that is one of the wonders of the ga 
tior None of the act tie clasn. Fact init hé 
rigidly defined tas! Linked together they make 
velous machine. 
By this procedure you can understand how ea 
the Surveyor General of Supply to have a compete 
manding officer from, let us say, Q. M. G. 6 on the 
committee which dea th food supplie In thi 
case the demanding officer tne one who rece 
monthly demand from the Director of Sup] 
overseas armit 
Now we can go into the matter of contracts. TI 
mands Division has already made known the need 
armies For staple pple e jam, tinned me 
cul flour, sugar and potatoe which can be boug! 


Above Lieutenant General Sir John 3. Cowans 
K. C. B., Quartermaster General to Ali His Brit« 
tanic Majesty's Forces. Major Generat A. R. 
Crofton Atkins, Director of Supply and Transport 
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A Cheery Blighter’s Inspiration 
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for those women. He may go to 


a convert 

for them. They 
tters denoting their 
and New 
ry blighter had an inspira- 
The women 


a rotten name 
ol | 


alans 


cause the k 


str Zealanders are 
ome cnet 
hem as Tommywaacs. 
quet; it was almost as good as being 
at their cots 
than 
They 

ots and gave them up for 
clamoring k the 
ived 


i 


come over discovered tl 


more comfortable in every way 


roke their hearts 


vudly for ame treat- 


1 


Llowever, they were eventually 
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By George Pattullo 


And when they stepped off the boat at a French port 
red with the spirit of consecration, fairly tingling to get 
into the what did a wretched male protoplasm 
“Don't be frightened, ladies. 
You'll be much safer here than at home. The bases aren’t 
rly so dangerous as London”? They wanted to slay him 
on the spot and leave his mangled remains in the road. 
What did he suppose they had come for? They weren't 
afraid of danger; they were seeking it. 

For similar reasons one of their most cherished privileges 
Indeed, I 
t a Tommywaac would be insulted by 
offer of sheets from the quartermaster’s department. 


carnage 
ao but step up and say: 


nea 


is sleeping between blankets, just like the men. 
honestly believe th 
an 
And the girls in the Signal Corps, who are permitted to 
wear a blue-and-white band round the arm, are the envy of 
all for that is the only regular-army in- 
signia permitted to the Waacs. 

Just how many of the W. A. A. C. are in France I am 


not permitte 


their comrades; 


More are coming every day > and 
that they have made good is strikingly evidenced by recent 
advertisements announcing that the British War Office 
requires ten thousand women a month for the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, for both home and overseas service. 
For the first lot, which were wanted before the end of 
October, five thousand demestic workers were desired 
housemaids, waitre 


“1 to state. 


es and general servants; also, 
And an urgent 
demand was made for women to engage in aéroplane con- 
struction and for driver mechanics for transport work. 
These must have had six months’ experience in commercial 
driving and be able to do running repairs. 

Their work is divided into two parts—home and abroad. 
I propose to tell only of what they are doing in France, 
are close to the fighting there. 

The scope of W. A. A. C. work covers clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the transpo-t department; cooks for the soldiers 
at the bases and on the lines of communication; waitresses 
in officers’ and sergeants’ messes; storewomen and order- 
upholsterers, body painters, and so 
photographers for the Royal Flying Corps; 
telephone and telegraph operators for the Signal 
fabric workers; and letter 


COOKS, 


three thousand stenographers and clerks. 


since they 


lies; motor drivers; 
gardeners; 
printers; 
Corps; 


on; 


bakers; mechanics; 
sorters for the postal service. 

While I was making the rounds of a large veterinary 
hospital, where they always have a couple of thousand 
horses and mules as patients, the captain in charge re- 
marked that he proposed to ask for women from the Waacs 
to aid in the work. Now grooming a mule falls into the 
category of precarious occupations; but they will do that 
and elean out stables and help doctor sick and wounded 
horses. And there isn’t a doubt that they will be equal to 
every job. 

The Tommywaacs are distributed throughout most of 
the British Army's zone in France—from their ports of 
entry to within sound of the guns. They are not holding 
front but that isn’t because they don’t want 
to be 


trenche 


Long Rows of Huts Serve for Living Quarters 


There are forces of them at every base, and 
numbers in all the villages along the lines of 
munication. The object of this substitutior 
woman labor, of course, is to release able-bodied 
men for fighting. The authorities figure on four women to 
replace three men; that is roughly the ratio. 

In the way they are laid out and maintained the big 
camps compare favorably with the base hospitals in France; 
and that is saying a good deal. One I visited is located on 
a hill everlooking the sea The ground drie 
quickly in rainy weather, and they are not bothered much 
with dust, because the rainfall is so regular. 

Long rows of Nissen huts serve for living quarters 
These are the type of huts used by the soldiers, with a 
wooden floor and an elliptical roof of sheet iron that 
away with walls. Their great value consists of the ease 
with which the parts can be transported and assembled 

The Tommywaacs continually get 
from the army authorities, in spite of themselves. 
instance, they have far more sleeping space than 
allotted to soldiers. At place they were given 
one hundred women the accommodation usually provided 
for one hundred and fifty Tommies. And in all the huts I 
went through they had comfortable intervals between the 
beds and a wide space between the two rows of cots. All 
of which is as it should be. 


an ideal site. 


treatment 


is ever 


special 


one 


What Was Under the Mattress? 


HE girls have decorated their quarters until they bear 

a startling resemblance to the rooms in a school dormi 
tory. Posters and pennants adorn the walls; 
of their favorite movie actors and matinée heroes; 
photographs of their conquests gaze soulfully at you 
every hand, mute testimony that the Waacs are there in 
favorite feminine pastime, too, as well as in soldiering. 

I have seldom seen neater, more orderly barracks. The 
blankets were folded in precise piles at the heads of the 
cots, the same meticulous care being paid to the proper 
arrangement of the seams as is required of a veteran. At 
the foot of each cot was the owner's suitcase, set primly 
in line with a certain crack in the floor; and on the iron 
rods above reposed her shoes, toes downward every thing 
placed according to rule. A month in the 
an education for the sorority girls of the United States 

“Great!”’ I remarked. '; 


also 


corps would be 


“Fine! 

And then I made my first break: I started to lift one of 
the mattresses in order to inspect the springs with whicl 
the cots are provided, springs being a luxury peculiar to 
hospitals and the Waacs. 

“Better not do that,”’ cautioned the administrator. 
girl keeps all sorts of things under her mattress, you know 

In my sweet innocence I didn’t know—how could | 
But I won't tell what we saw there. For one thing, 
would take too long; and for another, any schoolgirl can 
almost name the list. Yet one thing puzzles me: Why do« 
a girl need a trunk when she has a mattress? 

The floors were speckless, and flowers were stuck ir 
vases and pitchers and glasses. There isn’t a dunderhead 
male on earth who would bother about flowers in barrack 
even supposing he would be permitted to have them. 
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“Your regulations for keeping quarters must be very 
strict.” 
answered the 


“There they are, on the wall,” adminis- 


trator. 
The rules were practi al y the same as those governing 
soldiers’ barracks; but what interested me far more was 


another set, which had evidently been tacked up by the 





girls themselves. 
SoMME ROUTINE ORDERS 


1. Huts to be left tidy, and no cigarette ends left under 

Water should not be emptied outside your own hut 
someone ¢€ e’ is Dette 

Hair should not be throw: 
of fire it would singe 


2. Food should not be left in the huts. 


in the fire bucket. In case 

Hut inspectors 
are often hungry 

3. Don't pinch the next girl’ 


count them; but soap and tooth paste 


tte she might 


can be con- 


cigare 


fiscated with sm er TISK. 
4. Workers should wash their faces before coming to 
breakfast 
6. Don't eat apples in the ranks after the section com- 
you're in the 





mander has unless 
rear files 


10. Workers must on no account speak to officers or black 





men. Should these unfortunates presume to ad- 
dress you, the following procedure will be found 
effective: ‘‘Nose, punch on—One!  Right-about 
turn! Doub! Strict silence and rigid compo- 


sure of features should be maintained throughout. 


Perhaps that touch about officers surprises you. The 
explanation is that officers are forbidden to talk with the 
Tommy waa Privates may walk with them and talk 
with them: but not officers 

There is a n la eason ba of the order. The 
Womer Arr Aux i ( D is! r n the arm 
Private soldiers may a at { t t ind ve 
frequently de Consequent t cor lered highly in 
advisable for officers to a miate with ther ilso. Picture 
the complications resulting from a Ts ind hi hone 
growing interested in ¢ me pretty Waac! 


human nature w issert itself, 


You ought to be court-martialed 
“What for?” he inquired blandl 
You were talking to that eet little driver.” 

“Not at all. Not atall. Il was murmuring.” 

At another of the camps there ran a hard cinder path 
in front of each row of hut and there were plots of yreen 
gras and flower beds, irrounded | a very low tiny siat 
fence, freshly painted in white They had a flagstaff too, 
Everything was beautifu Kept up. Mosaic borders to 
the walks and mosaic wal made of tin cans and colored 
tone and cement were back ol one f their kitchens, 
The camp looked, in its precise orderliness, like a pros- 


perous sanatorium. 
~ 


They have individual showers and bathrooms, which are 


connected W 


ith the sleeping quarters by inclosed passages 
for protection in winter, and scrupulously clean messes, 
with long tables and plank benches. And the Y. W.C. A. 
maintains recreation hut imilar to those the Y. M.C. A, 


s relation to the Tommy- 


recreation huts 


ides for the army; in fact, i 


prov 


waacs is precisely the same. These have 














a stage for concerts and plays, a piar a } nogra 
comiortabie chairs and lounges er Par z atte 
and all manner ol games 

lhe girls are strong The g I ke 
more than anything else ey 
on yo ins ita e second. Rounde i 
a popu 

latches are organized against the men; and as often a 
not the Tommywaacs trim them. Of course the men have 
to play leit it that doesn’t lessen the fer t 
triumph, 

English women are magnificent walkers. The lon't 
take long walks as a painful duty, but because the ‘ 
them. It is nothing for a bunch of the Waacs to start off 
across country on their day Mf and do eighteen to twent 
miles before sundown. They carry lunch with them and 





make a picnic of it 


The effect of this habit is seen in their stride and in the 





marching. e wa ‘ march to and from w k w j 
do credit to seasoned t ps. I saw a platoon of the 
returning from their offices, They were marching in 
columns of four, and the rhythmic tread of the left foot 
which marks the cadence, was as distinct as that of regular 


In order to reach their camp the girls had to ascend a 


steep flight of stairs up 


formed in twos with the ease of long practice and, never 





losing step, climbed to the pathway at the entrance and 
were dismissed in sections as they arrived. It was done 
with absolute precision; yet they receive only three weel 
training in squad drill in England before ming ove 

Indeed, they tell me that Waac competition has made 
the men buck up amazingly in the marching, more espe 
cially those units em ed in sit ar lines ol work, wi 
are composed of men pl! a ] t tor the trai 
trenct t ct 

rhe 4 he Lit i I e average men 
W I t ‘ ‘ t I \ « ‘ ‘ I 
up to bugle and lake se r > OXE ®3 al al 
pul the ist re I eakia i i eve 
eve nit I irade al ¢ et ale 
Lhe are i ned to t thee ! sua 
commences at nine ¢ t ihey are let tat? n, | 
return to their jobs! one-l vel ‘ ( ind 
often again in the evenir 

After tea the may betreet yo outunt the nine } 
roll ca which arrangemer es the a ng evel * ’ 
themsel ve A) yhit I ( im} tbe ad ed a 
ten; but they arer ved to maintan ence all ha 
hour, a oldiers are The Waa ire yp ted ta 
provided the aor overdo it an ‘ r A rule of 

ence would be ’ 

Ul surse the al ( he 1 1oes 1 ip} » eve 

t of worker amor ( Phe ) lor eXa e.! é 

lerent hours. Tha ! n el general reguiation ul 
be laid down for the entire cor} There ich wide dive 

ty of occupation t t rules made fo ne cla of worker 
would cause an unnecessary hardship t anotnel 

When a draft of them sailed from England in the mont! 
of August the London pape gleefully recorded that the 
Waacs were not obliged to ile any mat thes \ 
together, g rl hurrah! That wa the om ng tone ol 


their comment, 


Which bring me to organization 


The corps is administered generally on arr ne 
Their Chief Controller, who is to the W. A. A. ¢ vhat 
the Commanding General is to an army, comes under the 


and administration, 


ip 
A rt 


a 
ng ‘ 
a 
a #\ ae 
adepu 
a feu lt 
a denut 
a depu 
women a 
as tal 


te ned 
They did 
had on, t 
( bree 
i al 
dou ‘ 
Ihe 
thir } 
\ " 
t met 
~ ‘ 
tra é 
Lhe 
t re t 
cle i 
it 
a sa 4 
Ly 
f 
a 
il i 
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cla e { | 
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ae Sar ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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By Richard Washburn Child 


TLLCVUSTTRATE DO BY Ss. DE TVANOWS KI 





between us. She is 
on the other side 





train from New ; “Do you know 
nped th | : Z a how vivid are the 
, . f strips of memory 
traight at , . awl : " short strips—like a 
a bit of moving-picture 


There w an u ; : : ] ; . film of colorful 





left befor achi . : things, back in child- 
Philadelphia and I, hood ? 
by the memory for 


4 Pieces saved 


no reason whatever 
remain, and they are 
thrown on the screen 
of one’s reflectior 
So all through my 
life, but more vividly 
lately, I have seen 
the country 
round Vitebsk, 
district where 

born. I cal t 

flat agri ultural hi 


and the pea 





houses of Ww 





weathered gray 

a our hard white 

tA a « f “ | ters. I can see 
Cae himney smoke cu 


i } 


‘ 

. f 

A ing from the clumps 
of trees rou 
é ate of the 
owner, and the 


“*"'l Am Not Biind. There is Something Else Which Comes Between Us! What is It?’** 


In his deep eyes under their I nodded. I said, “I confess it is odd.” night, and the m 
’ ‘At Philadelphia—there is a chance that she sy 
purpose in his long nose, and He stopped, looked at his gold watch and closed its case nthe middle of the city. an hear the Jangle of the 


philosophical glow; . gilt above the ugly cu bul ng ' ich faced the 


and temperamental spirit in the softly with the slow pressure of his palm. Nevertheless, bells—the tinkle of little bells, and the roar of th 
ome thirty-five years had marked his hand trembled. I thought he must be at the end of a__ the great terrifying bass voice, coming over the fiel 
the lines of laughter, suffering and sharp long and terrible mental strain. His eyes were deep-set far away. There was a bathhouse at the end of our 


ve guessed that the firmness and sad. street, and the steam used to leak out of its crevices 
1 had not been acquired easily; that the He said: “‘Sometimes when I am alone at dinnerin my children, jumping up, would pretend to catch some of it in 
itten there only by years of struggle New York house I look about at the proportions of my the cups of their hands and stuff it into their pink mouths. 


man. Itso happened that | was nota dining room. Suddenly it seems as vast to me as it once “T envied them—these Russian children. For us it was 


would have seemed to my very young eyes. I have devel- all toil, and occasionally, for me, instru 
before he recognized me. Some years oped something of the prodigality of a bachelor collector an old man who had come from Poland and had spent his 


ion at the knee of 


1 known him in my university days. of the arts, and when the eyes of youth come back tome I youth in Germany. They took him away because he was 
bee: one of those curious appear to be sitting in the apartments of an emperor. To accused of some plot against the Czar’s officers. That was 


i ven unexpectedly and realize that the magnificence which my friends admire is in 1891, and we never saw him again. 
Vitation, , wit i sickened soul, had been expressive of me—brings right away the thrill of my own “The suppression and abuse and fear hung over us | 


y arms; and I had tried to be decently good achievements. . . . Well, you knew me when I was ss gas, rising from some marsh, which fills the body 
had learned from time to time of his climb humble enough, and I am humble now—perhaps more fevers and tremulous apprehensions. The poor fear 


imes 


th + ? ' 


I thought of his position in the old days and of the — sincerely humble than I was then. ground away life with toil; and some 
tamorphosis, the marvelous change which, even “‘As I said, I have moments alone when I look up and among ourselves as we grew int 
he evolution of his face, had trans- realize that I, like a spider, have woven so glorious a web hood. Even the Russians felt 
reasons of my own I call him Mor- about me in so short a time. You would feel that way if felt it most. Special rules for us 
ter of fact hi known allover eighteen or twenty years ago you had been wearing shoes’ there; to do this and not do tl 
t, and probably to every social- made of plaited rope, and gnawing black bread on a country “I remember once when I came back from work 
ountry. Once he wore summer suits, roadside. You would lose your head. Suddenly the point fields I looked at my family sitting in front of 
January; banker, philanthropist and of view of your youth would return; and then—presto! our house in the ing sunlight. There was my 


¢ 


all the material possessions, all the machinery of life, the mother, a million wrinkles; and my young sister, 


ilated offices in the Street, the bowing and attention of men who _ later married a boy from Mohileff; and my brother Jacob, 


have shown much astonishment once would have moved away from one on a Subway seat, the shoemaker; and my father, who was shot down the 
ve acted as if my existence the respect of intellectual people too—my best friends—it next year by the gendarmes. They were all ! 


| the intervening years he might would intoxicate you. You would say: ‘If I want I can thought. I looked again. Yes, their heads were all bowed 


vowed down, I 


id wished, at any time, write a check for this or that sum—great sums.’ down as if they had worn all day this yoke of suppression. 
other “But the damnable house when I am alone at dinner is And for the first time my imagination was fired. 

hard by this strange _ still as death. The very spaciousness and size which I have “TI said to myself: ‘What would it mean to live a life 

and I are now thrown to bought and paid for, the thickness of the carpets, the where one grows as his will directs?’ And a bitterness 

ay the second time training of the servants which makes them catlike in struck into my heart. I saw myself as I was then—an 

in the road.” tread — contribute to that stillnees and that emptiness. The awkward, overgrown youth of seventeen— mad for knowl- 

sincere ly enough, but to him it noises of the asphalted street are dimmed by the heavy edge, mad for books, for a way to express something of 


; 


tory and l. bronze front door through which I have passed when 1 myself, mad to be free, mad for life. But I was clad in 
‘volution and came in. I am the master, he who paid for the doors miserable rags, ordered thus and so by a grim authority, 

thirty thousand dollars! despised by nine-tenths of the men I met on the road to 

before the revolution,” I told him “Well, the size and magnificence—that is me; and the the town—the drunken and empty, platter-faced peasants 
the 


he had wanted to ask something. stillness and the emptiness—that is me also. For all the I looked into the water which filled the bar by 
ussian Jew?” reaching, the plucking, the hopes, the fears, the climb, masonry stone. And I saw in my own face the sadness | 
i were Russian—that you were born the sweat, the coursing of blood in infinite labors, forall the had never known was there. I think it was at that moment 
saving, the self-restraint, for all the steeling of myself to that youth—real youth—went forever. I think it was at 
if to wipe the frosting from the the sneers of those who had contempt for my first efforts, that moment that there came to me the gnawing desire to 
ad of touching the glass with his and who have tried to come close to me when I had won cast all the fetters off and climb and climb. I did not know 
i little bare place and gazed out into my fight-—what have I? Nothing! Exactly nothing! it then, but because of that flash of thought, which came 
uite steady,” he said when he looked “* What is it for which the spirit strives?’ I ask. and went like a whisper of fate, I was ready to kill—wher 
in hour more, You know how I “My name is not Elms; it is Stem. That is news to you? the time came I was ready to strike. I was an awkward, 
I was in trouble.” Oh well, so also is the news that I am a murderer. cringing youth, I guess, but down deep there was a fire 
“All this I have told her. To her it is now no news—it burning within me. -_ 

he said with a pleading note in his was told long ago, so it seems. Not so long ago, and yet “It is so long ago! There is a wide gulf between those 
suppose under any other circum-_ long ago. days and that place, and the limousine in which I was 
conjunction of two crises so far “Her name is Margaret. That is sufficient. She is the driven to the station in New York an hour and a half ago, 
I would not ask thisof one thing I have not been able to have—the one thing past the great hotels, the swarming sidewalks, the cit) 

which I can’t understand. There seems to be an abyss _ lights. 





> 


j 
{ 
} 
} 
' 














: fathers death. it 


rotest the 


Clearly enough I can see my 


He had gone to 
trembling with excitement to see the 


was 
outside the town. arrest of a 
I stood 
father’s face. 

icer commanded him to go to his 
began to 
ol the off 


ne ighbor. 
passion on my 
blank. The « 


He had turned, and fear seizing him he 


It was usually a patient 





home. 
run, 


What sudden wrath entered the heart icer, with 


| 

t 
his red roast-beef face, I do not know. He whipped out his 
revolver and shot my father in the back. Bang! Down 


went the old g face forward, coughing and 


coughing, and the blood flowing from his twisted mouth. 


man, sprawl 





Shot in the lungs! There he lay with his long coat wrapped 





about his legs and his hands clutching the grass. The 
spring wild flowers touched his white cheek. 
I gave a cry a noarse animal That was a call to 


my courage and to my hate. It was like a call from some 


all-powerful dictator, commanding me, me. It 


I seized the officer’s arm and 


inspiring 
was not like my own voice. 
Il was a weakling com- 

but the warmth from his 
was still on the revolver when it 
fell into my palm— when it settled into my grip as if the 


there 


wisted the revolver from his grip. 
pared with that great brute, 


bestial paw handle of the 


what that 
and the gr 





You know 


I was an infinitesimal morsel, 


I was seventeen. 


meant for me 





iw maw of Russian authority 
mf 


meant flight—the wild, ter 
a despised race. I was a fugitive not only 
’ 


cant boy of 
from the authorities but from all the people, who hated me 






y to swal 





ifie it of an insignifi- 





because of my blood. 

“T rushed from the spot into a field of grain; I burrowed 
into the soft warm soil and lay upon my face, with my 
rone bodies I 


eyes 
seeing nothing but the pictures of those two p 


had left behind ing place was 


Then realizing that my hi 
all I scrambled up and ran and ran until 
and in their shade | fell 

thumping 
Finally I looked up at three awaking ravens circling 


no hiding place at al! 
] had come to a stretch of woods; 


my body heaving up and down over my 





over the tree tops against the blue 
, and I thought how easily I could 
winged. And terror 


again. I ran beyond the 


escape if I were 


seized me 





he wood, and from high 


lar away the hu 


of a friend of mine 1 youth tron 
Warsaw, who had married in the 
pring and farmed ground 
It was he no she ‘ brave 
boy jor ree Ga is he who 























y | so that I appeared like 
one of the blond Russians I laugh as 
you laug! 

It w my friend who hid me it 
1 huge bundle of straw among other 
bundies of straw upor i borrowed 
wagon and drove me two days’ jour 
ney toward Poland. In the middle of 
the night he set me down outside a 
tow? xy} h neither of us kne I 
Ked into his lace, d il lit In the 
moonlight. The night wind was blow 
acro the weet fields and 
t cold the tears upon my chee} 
Good-! I ud 1 never 
The n e had happened. I 
had escaped. And the word America 
ept on singing my ears and brair 
Five years before the day when you 
f saw mé e ye f the feve 
ol i yutt rr id Wit! mbiti t t 
ars of menial labor to live, to study, 





KNOW iedyt 


to master language and 





hive ears ol deprivation and ol a 
crazy appetite for power— unlimited, 
mighty power—five years had gone 
by since I had landed in New Yor 

Do you I ee in those 
five years the in my own 
face! Sometimes it would be a face 
white with stress and bad nourish- 
ment and unwholesome living; bu 
soul rallied the body and always there 





was In me more 





is born was 
hated her! 
a man from my village 


had 


* Back there het 
Russia. How I 
Once I met 
I did not 


tell him so. He ada 





letter—one of our kind, a youth, had 
killed an officer of the guard. A price 
was on his head. The secret soc lety 


had 
sworn to remember and seek for a 
It was I whom they sought 


to which the officer belonged 


lifetime. 
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shrugged my s ‘ Russia! Damn Russia! | 
never see Kussla aga Damn Russia t t i 
covered with snows! Damn Russia! 
Ve there is mag Ame Sure " 
in me here are mag al ! icies Ame i 
with the shoes with soles leaking the mud and slu {Ea 
Side streets and t t i i ma t a 
estate on the Hud indas M4 laste a t 
cutting the waters of the N h Rive a ¥ 
office with marble And ew 
the harbor f Libert ! ling the h above e! { 
And power! 
“IT had drive vara ess | at 8 t 
] m i Dbwith a wi eSale Sine LmMos et 
its tee lhe i man W ? ed 
fied. But | wasr satisfied. Iw ‘ 
meant n ey raising n t taking 
money. I took the risks. I le ed that 
h is the lady worth ce Zz lange 
ous, beautiful woman, but a goddess, a witch, the lee! 
of all the fairies. I made the one-horse business a big enter 
prise—we showed big profits. And then one day a voice 
said to me: ‘Do this thing not once, but over and over and 


It was that which took 





men to assert: ‘When Eln e it to him. 
He makes magi money d lls it to do.’ 
Well, they said it. They Said it more and more 

“T was nota gambier There are some who think lama 
gambler—the fools! The thing I was doing was not chang- 
ing money hand to hand: I was making it. I i to 





ah ih \‘ 
rth! Go this place; g that place! Make 


a dollar: 


things—make material things! Make brooms, make 
electric-lighting fixtures, make cigars, make houses, make 
apartment buildings. And when you come back be tw 

dollars instead of one.’ Do you think that is easy? I tell 





I said nothing. I laughed and L 
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So other men found their happi- 
no woman had interested me deeply. In the 
youth is passionate I had poured the energies of 
The storehouse of such love had been 
the call of my ambition for all that there 

I had. The habit of desire, the instinct, 

nay be according to the uses to which it 
diverted to other things than love. I knew 
It stopped in my eyes. 


and of children 


labor 


what beauty is. 

and beautiful women, tantalized 
the feathers, the hats, the furs, the 
the ease, the luxury—I must 
have tried to wake me. I have felt 
jut it passed and I have smiled 


sometimes women 

ps by the gain 
the limousines, 
nt to the m, 


temptation 


all the flood of instinct 
tored t through 


ive become such an explosive? 


the highest, 
years, 
and 


why 

these 

A spark 
sursting, all-powerful force in my life. 

i dinner at the Jacksons in Philadelphia. 

left. Her face is long but with a square chin 

a long, delicate nose, light hair of varying 

Most men would say she is a little too 

ut none could deny that in her figure; just as in 

assurance of tenderness and of courage 

isive quality of charm and yet a guar- 

nal permanence of personality; 


and stored 


her 


, there 1s ar 


ome el 
ne ets some 
immering change, and yet some integrity as 
I drew in my breath at the 
he sound of her voice. For she seemed to 
She seemed to be the lacking part of me. 

be that last one thing which I must have. I 
elf then for that thought, swallowed with a 
ly ft 


of the sea 


te 
trie 

her name. As 
She is the daughter 
woman who married into an English 
wort! 


me to tell 
not do 


unfair fe 

an SN re it wi 
Phil ul i} hia 
ient two brothers 


The re were one 


tuberculosis years ago, and the other twenty- 
omewhere in France—in a charge. 
brilliant man. I picture 
lim-bodied, blue-eyed fellows, fond 
with a rather limited understanding 
the rest of the world was not 


ao 
f them 
ilent 


ind hunting, 


was a 


vays wondering why 
after their own pattern. The younger, who was on 
when he en- 
I think I said then it was a cruel folly. 


edge of succes . threw eve rything awa: 
isa private 

t that is nothing 
At the 
able to say, but I 


not the person she pictured to herself. 


Margaret did not like me. It is not 
had no end of a task to teach her 
But it 
urned my energies into the new channel of 


beginning 


She had given herself over to service in 

, and she had come to America and taken 

*hiladelpbia settlement house. That was 
age 

and that often dis- 


more brilliant 


he was serious; 
or the 


She 


social contacts. 
could play an excellent game of 
and, in spite of the fact that she 
yman who chooses a marriage rather than 
even among the polo- 
Humor and charm and straight 
had to offer the 
For was 
that 
nothing 


vacious; 

wy we 
, 

had frends enough 
i men 

ip she Those were 

For me she 


that 


them 


rie 


ribable hunger realization alone, 
I Was a 
had concluded on her own account that all 
g done for a new social order was ineffective 
the top. How times I 
‘Mortimer, it must up 

those at the 

of the slums 

d and oper 


their own settle- 


have 


the 


from 


many 


come out of 


houses ind the reforms 


reforms.’ She said, 


it the leade rship of 


heir 


t be by those from 
22e8 Who were spe 


‘ 


d for honest, intelligent 
“Charity 
she said; ‘It 


must cease 
must 
She believed that 
as by founding 
locality after 

It was 
vat I hs 
given ac 

or my 


ive 


own In 
iexpressing my- 
I hi 


rity on charity 


ive bec ome 


The founding of 
~medical-clinic idea 
cost me a mil- 

though that 


ha 


and more 


“When I Had Won My Fight, What Had I? 


is confidential and between us. The two free dental hos- 
pitals and clinics, together with the supplementary work, 
have taken a million and a half more. Last year there was a 
tremendous appropriation for the research work in Europe 
because Margaret believed that much of the experience of 
war-relief work was being lost because no records, statistics 
and data were being kept. And then of course there has 
been the immense expense of starting her idea of self- 
running codperative settlement work, administered by the 
poor themselves—an immense task. Did I throw myself 
into this work on her account, to keep near her in almost 
daily conference and contact? I wonder. 

“T gave my money freely, and at first it may have been 
for her, but then it became a real love of seeing that which 
had been mine go to work in a new field. I was climbing a 
second hill. Other men who become rich climb that hill 
many, many men. One begins thinking of self—and then 
at last one begins awkwardly, timidly, and with such 
satisfaction as can be gotten from it, to think of the other 
fellow. I ama philanthropist; you have heard them say, 
‘Elms was successful and now he has gone in for charity.’ 
I suppose they notice that I am still young, that success 
turned my stomach quicker than the others. People write 
a basket of letters a day —asking for help for every- 
thing, from themselves to the Patagonian orphan asylums. 

“Well, that’s a kind of fame—a reputable kind of fame. 
Sometimes I’ve thought that in a world that was fair the 
credit would be Margaret's and not mine. She gave the 
inspiration and the brains to the task, and she gave herself. 
I put up the money. But no one has ever heard of her. 
I've wanted sometimes to pluck the world by the sleeve 
and say ‘Look here, she is the one!’ But a man can’t do 
that. So I am a philanthropist. 

“And I have learned to hate the word! I have learned to 
hate it because somehow the good I've done does not seem 
to be a part of me. There is something devilishly imper- 
It was my money, but it was not me. 
It was my money, but when it was given it only seemed 
a just thing that it should be given. The poor fool of a 
philanthropist who thinks he is doing good with his distri- 
ttle of the debt 
I realized that at last. 

I, who had been trying, as the saying goes, ‘to do 
good’—I woke one day. I had just signed a big check. It 
was about five one winter's afternoon. my 
office, and through the big windows that overlook the 
harbor came a flood of western light from the New Jersey 
horizon. And it was as if some great hand pushed me out 
of my desk chair onto my knees on the green carpet with 
my forehead against the cold glass of the desk top. For 
then Phad climbed the second hill—the leisurely, comfort- 
able, smug climb, self-satisfied, smiling at the ease with 
which man can do good 


to me 


sonal about money. 


butions is wrong; he’s only paying back a li 
he owes to mankind. 


I was alone in 


can win new heights. 

“I wonder whether anyone ever thinks fellows like me, 
when no one sees, are knocked onto their knees like that 
lonely, bitter with failure. I had climbed 
hill—it was nothing. There was no view. There were still 
the mists—and the mocking of a thousand voices. 

‘You can see—can’t you?—that there was just such an 
experience as would drive me with new force toward the 
one woman I had loved. 1 had wanted her. From then 
on I wanted her more than ever. Money; success; 


position, 


the second 


social 
in the sense that intellectual, rich-living people 
my table; reputation in the street; reputation 
among lovers of art; reputation among those who through 
charity and reform were seeking to make a better world 
all were mine. I was a power—I was all that I had dreamed 
I would be. But it was all turning to evil-smelling dust 
in my clutching hands. 

“The yearning I had had for her now became a mad- 
I say it had become a madness. Before that it had 


Sat at 


ness. 


Nothing! 


Bxactly Nothing!** 
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been a careful, slow, restrained campaign. She had begur 
by disliking me. And I, who am used to having what I 
want—all I want—I knew that it would take shrewdness, 
patience and restraint to get her. And I had exercised all 
of those qualities I could bring to bear. I wanted her 
I wanted her so that I could say ‘This is my wife.’ But I 
wanted her more than that believed that she 
was the lost part of me—the unfulfilled part of me. I 
believed that if I could climb up beside her I would have 
reached the top the top of the mountain. 

“IT said: ‘It is that completeness for which the spirit 
strives.’ 

“We had worked together, dined together: and I think 
she had learned that my companionship was sometimes 
the most comforting and sometimes, when she sought it, the 

There 
that she 


because I 


most stimulating of any human being’s she knew 
were times, when 
would take long, long walks with me. 
out of my beaten path—the path of my limousine 
Avenue—and dusk would find us on the edge of some pier 
overlooking the river. 
had said nothing about it all day, that she turned to me 
and told me the news: ‘My brother was killed with many 
others of his regiment. I heard of it yesterday.’ 

“T started to speak. 

**Don’t let us say more,’ she said. ‘It 
miracle—and I think a very happy miracle 
fellow he was!’ 

“But she put her hand in r —] 
knew it then! I was her friend! She had turned to me! 
Later, when we started to go, there i 
smile on her finely molded lips. 

“T had never spoken to her of love. But I lov 3 
she must have known. I was sure that she understood, but 


our conferences were 


She 


over, 
would lead me 
t} 


up the 


It was there one evening, after she 


is too much a 


wnat 

was 

was a iittie tender 
ed her 


and I, as long 
my head, was not ready to bring it to trial 
to win. I wanted her, I 
I had wanted success 
in the 
** And yet the bitterness of the fruits of success made the 
yearning to have her a madness. Truly a madness, becat 
it drove me to speak too soon. Not that it woul 
availed to have It would not 
any difference if | had waited ages and age 
would have been the same, I think. It’ 
I vad all the 
that time 
and the one womar 


Ur 


there had been no issue made of it, as I kept 
I was play 
ted her so badly 


I had wanted 


wal 
more than 


worid, 


waited longer. 
' 
Ss hardt 
one thing one wants when one 
can quite believe that it cannot be 
that I shall grow 


“IT told her about two months ago. 


id 


one of the 
to Philadelphia to tal 


new plans with her, she asked me to come after dint 


oceasions when I had gone 


her house. She now lives on the second floor ir 
old Philade 
rooms so high 
which we sat failed to banish the 


ther. It 


1 one 
Iphia 


that the light 


fine houses; 


from tl 


us as we worked toge 
ne ighborho« Mi Survey 
which she wisl ed to teach 
workers district to do for then 
1 dis 


while we were 
“And suddenly I reali: 
often laid upon my 
said: ‘Come! Thi 
I did not 
good-by again. | 
years—to be our own 
“I know she saw that ir 
the moment had come. 
“She said: ‘Mortimer—my friend! 
“I think she wanted to stop me. But it al 
my lips. The dammed-up flood burst forth 
the months and mont} 
I told her of my 
prayers, my wi 
all the bitterness and pain, all t} 
and fe 


within 


want to good-by. 


wanted all t 


Say 


ours 


my face 


4b 


le nce, 
alting. 
suffe 
gnawed me I 
badly, I suppose, but y 


loneliness ring 


told 
cause it was my inm 
spoke, unrestrained 
myself. 
“IT said: ‘Iam not 
to be kir 
now th 
save you a! ll answer a 
you will 


who seem a part of me, will 


answer. I know that y 


be a part of me as I wou 

I know, Margaret, 

me, all of me, n 

I love you. 

all that I have. 

no new evidence to in 

troduce. Iam 

and nothing more. 

hope for me. 

dear, exactly that which I migh 
Continued on Page 97 


cealments, 


And there is n¢ 


I told her of 


| 
nh you know 


) 


I see in your face, 


t 


















N RUSSIA all last 

summer— in Petro- 

grad and Moscow; 
in district towns and 
in the camps; and 
again in the smail vil- 
lages where, through 
my interpreter, I had 
long revealing talks 
with the peasants and 
those who know them 
best I came from 
doubt and confus 
nto a deepening belief 
that, in spite of the 


present disorders, when 


the storm has cleared 





away the 
slowly through the 


e is to arise 
years such a prodigious 
democracy there as, in | 
coéperation with | 
France, England and 
America, will make the 
dreams of Berlin ut- 
terly hopeless. 

But that is for the 
future. What of the 
year that lies ahead? 

The latest news from 
Russia is certainly 
discouraging, thougl 
Kerensky may still 
regain cor trol The 
Bolsheviki and the 
Maximalists, who 
managed the recent 
coup d'état, are the ex 
treme radical wings of 
the two big socialist 
parties, and they rep- 
resent but a small per 


cent of the whole 





Russian people. Nine 
Russians out of ter 
with whom I talked 


last summer in cities, 


towns and villages, were gainst the Bolshe Kl These 
men cannot govern Russia alone. They will doubtless try 
to gain the aid of the more moderate socialist and labor 


groups who till recently ipported Kerensky; and if they 
I : 








ucceed it is possible that a new all-socialist ministry may 
be formed that will initiate a second stage of many months 
in the Russian revolutior But no gover re can 
long endure nless it meets in practical great 
immediate problems of transportation and wi n 
grow more urgent every week. And the Bols erto 
have not shown themselves to be pract i] men If by giv 
ing all land to the peasants the bring on wholesale violence 
throughout the country districts, if the railroad servic« 
breaks down and there is famine both in the towns and 
imong the armies at the Front, then the Russiar idier 
may leave their trenches and go home. And that may mean 
mont ot anare | eparate peace h Germal 
But I doubt if | happen, for there have been 
tremendous forces wort gy harder every day toward sa 

n the national life, t« ird practical construction, toward 
ar ng the war through to the end 


Building for the Future 


TMHERE has been a gr ng impatience against the talk 


of the Bolsheviki and a fast deepening eagerness for 
friendship with America. And so much depends on that! 
Their railroad system has been improved—thanks to aid 


from America. The problem of food ¢ 





ind clothing supplies 
ma be solved by help a i sound advice also from our 
country And the lies of the German agents yut England, 
France and ‘fiset by tel e Russians 


America may be 


the whole truth about our 


selves and our purpose in the war. 
In brief, all I have seen in the last few months has made 
me sure that as soon as the present confusion subsides the 
friendship of Ameri ido much to hasten the build- 
autocrac) 


ing of a new Russiar y, 
ly ountry but 


not 





oniy by mater 








through tl ng of the best and deepest ideals of our 


t 
people and theirs; through our vigorous methods, our 


practical ways, our inventiveness and efficiency, our push 
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A VAST FRIENDSHIP 


Possibilities in a Russian-American Entente 
By ERNEST POOLE 





and drive, our spirit of resolute optimism and 
lience 1 despa 

And so urgent the need ol t ud tha ‘ 
later articles all attempts to describe what | 
the heart and mind of this newborn Russian nat 
truggling toward the ght, I shall try ret 
ketch of the work of our Red Cro Comn 
t ether with the s} lid re rd ol iremba 
grad, and the immensely effective labors of our 
Comn on and of the American Y.M.C.A 
of the kind of work we started and must increas« 
a hundredfold., It cannot perhaps be done 
may be forced by the anarchy there t 
until there is once more a government we ca 
But t} at ma come witt I i ew la and the 
it does our work must go « It must go on f 
and: years; for upon this Russian experime Le 
large degree the fate of democra in | urope 

In the men of our Red Cross I found the 
and faith that Ru i needs | n Ame i I} 
I met them first the had been Dut three weet 
grad, they had gone at the wort th an ene 
insight that had alre pierced t ugh the tu 
ol disheartening party polit and revealed 
deeper needs and the deeper force working ther 
profound immense lealism of these Ru al 
patience, their humanit their many virtue 
faults, their weakness« their urgent need The 
sion, then, had lost no time in getting t 
Raymond Robins first, for he was an old trier 


And he said: 
“We're here for business, Poole We have 
mission one of the finest 


in all my life. And some of us mean to 





righ 
the war is over. Others will be going home 
WoOrTrkK from the Amer iT eT a There won't De al 
We're in this game to see it throug 

The next day I had at \ the chairman ol 
miss ( ymnel | g ( ( iy and 
Thompson, of New Yor! ad ea i 


g Russian Soldiers 





Work for Russian 
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Where Your Liberty Bor 
ir Goes —By Edward G. Lowry 


when and where 
t. There 
i ly one 
Bond campaign 
ribed for bonds who 
doing. For 


purchase as 


were the 
bond 
They only knew that the 
they Others } 

What 
foe? 


it pent tor 


an 
puve lave 


becomes of all the 


Why 


o quickly after two billion 
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1 on the first i ? 


Ho 


sue. 
ise Ways and Means Committee, 
n the very act of author 
ce to know 
Treasury: 


ing the 


sire rather 


ion is 
sand by 


hat 
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citizens what 
we are appropriating; 
stion that you assume the 
ord in some form a 
we have appro- 
and in a general way 
Some gentleme n were 
d comparing the amount of 
ountries and the amount of 
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ich money 
» to date, 
used. 

rda\ 


vn ¢ 
rely 


appropriated up to date for our own uses, 


ew 
for 
ill 


aleve! 


why it was it took so much more money 


foreign countries. | was not probably 
the facts, but | gave them a general 
information I had. I think it would 


eresting and would serve a good purpose if you 
t ord the amount of money we have had 
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Loan Figures 
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6, 1 


war 


cretar 


in mediate] 


000.000 


ongress « 
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necessi 
ountry, 
twenty 


April 


debtedness 


na 


ol 


May 


he C 
nt 


iy 


th 


of the 
ve have each session, and in a gen- 
for which it was used. 


for war purposes in excess 


helpful 


, of course I should be very happy 
tt if it Was in my but 
All of that information is in the 
ommittee on Appropriations of the 
You have got more detail 
h out for you in a month of Sundays; 
e the testimony given before your 


possession, 


itives 


was announced that the first bond issue was to be for 
$2,000,000,000, and the entire bond issue was named the 
Liberty Loan of 1917. Onthe fourteenth of May the details 
of the bonds were made public and subscriptions formally 
invited. The campaign opened on the fifteenth of May and 
closed on the fifteenth of June, with the result that more 
than 5,000,000 citizens subscribed, and the aggregate 
amount of their subscriptions was well over $3,000,000,000. 

Though the subscription was well over $5,000,000,000, 
the Treasury issued only two billions’ worth of bonds. 
People have asked why all the money offered was not 
taken. Secretary McAdoo explains that the offering was 
limited “in order that the bankers and financial men of 
the country should know what shifting of accounts and 
resources must be arranged for but also it was a 
good thing to have an unsatisfied demand for these bonds.” 

On September twenty-fourth Congress authorized a 
second issue of bonds “‘not exceeding in the aggregate 
$7,538,945,460." The Treasury invited subscriptions for 
$3,000,000,000 of these bonds, but this time reserved the 
right to allot one-half of the amount of any oversubscrip- 
tion. The second Liberty Loan campaign to sell these 
bonds closed on October twenty-seventh. At the time 
this is written the Treasury has not been able to announce 
the number of subscribers and the total amount of bonds 
applied for. If five billions has been asked for the Treasury 
may issue four billions’ worth of bonds. If four billions has 
been subscribed, three and a half billions may be issued. 

In these two bond acts Congress set aside “‘for the pur- 
pose of more effectually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war” $7,000,000,000 to 
be loaned to the Allies. They had received of this sum 
November first, $3,691,400,000. Great Britain got 
$1,860,000,000; France, $820,000,000; Itaiy, $500,000,000; 
Russia, $450,000,000; Belgium, $58,400,000; Serbia, $3,- 
000,000. Of this great sum they had expended $2,758,- 
900,000, and had lying at their disposal in the Treasury at 
Washington a remaining balance of $932,500,000. How did 
they get it? What have they done with it? The requests 
of the Allies upon us for loans have aggregated more than 
$500,000,000 a month. It is estimated that the seven bil- 
lions we have set aside for them will last until June 30, 1918. 
If this rate of expenditure increases Congress will have 
to provide more money for them, or if the war is not 
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al Money 


ended by next June another 
sum of billions will h 
be placed at t 
Let Sec retary McAdoo ex- 
plain: 

“Up to the present time I have tried to limit the loans 
we have made to the Allies to their monthly requirements. 
These credits” “are determined largely by the 
representations made by the different Powers as 
necessities for carrying on the war. These loans are always 
made with the representative of the country 


ave to 


heir disposal. 


loans 


to their 


at is, the 
representative authorized to act for the foreign govern- 
We take the 
obligations of those governments in due form in eacl 
instance. They are the obligations of the government con- 
cerned to pay back to us the amount of money advanced 
to it. 

“My judgment in making these loans to the different 
Powers is determined very largely by what they represent 
as their actual necessities for the purchase of supplies and 
materials and other requirements in carrying on the wat 
If I determine that I éan make the loan I then submit 
to the President, discuss it with him, and if he appr 
the loan is made.” 


ment, generally the ambassador or minister. 


oves 


A Pooling of Resources 


“TTNAKE the produce of this country 
products of the country. In wheat, grain, and all other 
kinds of food products production has been greatly stimu 
lated. The farmers have been stimulated to the utmost 
endeavor—and for what purpose? It is not only to feed 
our own people but it is to sell to the Allied Governments 
The Allied Governments cannot buy that stuff unless they 
can get credit; and it is essential for our own protectior 
and I am speaking not only of our protection in a military 
way, because of course we have got to beat our enemies, 
but for our economic protection and welfare we must 
extend these credits to enable those people to buy this 
stuff. We cannot keep it here and let it rot on our har 

“They are looked on as any other solvent people without 
the ready money, but who are perfectly good. We must 
give them credit not only for the purpose of keeping up the 
war but for our own economic welfare. 

*T think if you will get the statistics of the Allied Gov- 
ernments you will find that their export trade has declined 
everywhere. Now let me say this: That we are concerned 
in their maintaining their export trade in a very consider- 
able measure. Their commercial salvation is just as esser 
tial a part of their 
effectiveness inthe war 


the human-food 
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The Liberty Bell on Parade in Philadetphia During the Liberty Loan Campaign 


as ours and unless 
they can keep their 
population engaged in 
measure 
business the situation 
will beunfortunate. It 
is the true policy and 
a policy of economi 
soundness to ha\ 
them do everything 
they possibly can to 
maintain their indu 
trial and 
condition, 
“They are not hurt 
ing Americaany that I 
can see. Asa matter of 
fact this war requires, 
on the part of those 
making common cause 
with each other, to 
large an extent as px 
sible the pooling 
their resources; and 
that is what we shall 
have to do. We are 
not endeavoring to 
carry this whole bur 
den, but weareendeay 
oring to supplement the 
resources of those na- 
tions with which 
are making 
cause with such of our 


18, 


some 


at some 


ve 


econom 


as 


we 


common 


resources as Congress 
may authorize us to 
employ, and no more. 
It is to the common 
interest that that 
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Li & 


is born of woman may be divided into 


romancer’s purpose, man that 


two great classes: men who can make 


love gracefully and men who cannot those 


that is to say, 
beings to whom the art of wooing is a natural gift and 
those others who must a quire it, 

It is useless for the latter to make invidious dog-in-the- 
manger comparisons. It behooves them rather to emulate 
their luckier brethren ar d go to school to them for method. 


Nor need the n: 


deadlier sex look upon them w ith soft eves 





of this gift of making the 


ral possessors 
1 take too much 
credit for the dower Nature has bestowed so freely. It is 


not due, as anyone can verify for himself, to beauty of 


person or mind, a sort of personal aura 


i glamour that the individual exhales; which, possessed 


by a man even with unrestrained girth and a nose like a 


Bermuda lily bulb, may prove the utter rout and dis- 
ore ineffective masculines. 
Barlow 
years Barlow Wells was 
a bachelor, undisturbed, though with considerably 
more than an ordinary share of good looks 


Homelier but sprightlier brothers had 


comfiture of comeler but n 


confirmation, take the case of 


By way of 
Wells; for at eight-and-thirt 


long since 
outdistanced him in all local matrimonial competitions. 
Youths “who had a way,” youths with none, plain 
nating, the mediocre, 
lady nto that 


whose sesame the Golden Circle; 


youths, average youths, the fas 


each had swept his respective magic 


but Barlow 


aver 
till remained unwed and, what was worse, unwished. 


And thi 


part especially In his ear! 


s was not for lack of suitable intention on his 


t years, 





At eighteen a well-shaped young giant of six-feet- 
one, with and a pair of 


comely brown eyes that could assume a dog’ 


a complexion like a peach, 
mutely 
with the 


began to cast 


or oO 


Barl yw, 


Adam working in him, 


adoring expres 


occasion, 
leaven of Old 

heep’s eyes at those tantalizing feminine morsels 
who wrought such deadly havoc, with their airs and 


furbelows, from the opposite de of the et h. He 





even made a tew tentative clutches at the coat tatis 
of Romance. But he knew very early that his 


technic was bad. He made so many tactical errors 


and was penalized so often that he lost heart and gave 


up. 
, 


There was Clara Spicer, for instance; as pretty 


ind trim a girl as ever pulled a staylace too tight 





1} ’ } ' 
( lara seyes were biue fire, doing Gathr 


on when they happened to rest on Barlow's admiring 


rown ones 
ng meeting that wa 


And Barlow met the chal 


k choking tn | throat 


So she maneuvered a Sunday ever 


uttered hoarsely; it was 
of the youths of his set. 

She let him see company Was very acceptable; so they 
set out for a walk. It was not a walk—a beat, rather 
beginning at the Immanuel Church door and running out 
to a region along the river, beset by luxurious hard maples 
thickly pressed by ra 
Lure 
Now, ever with his first words, Barl yw 
er to the lady, 
he should have permitted his hand to seize her arm pro- 

had seen Wayne 
and guide her 


<i hemlocks, and known poetically 





as Lovers’ 

showed his 

ineptness. For, on being accep 
} 

tectively, just above the elbow — just as he 

Lester and | 


possessively, lest she totter and fall, out of the crowd and 


*hil Ford do a hundred times 


into the sanctuary of 


But ne 


the well-shadowed pavement. 
Ss. And when he reached 
Now th ere 18 only 


f a Lovers’ Lure only one 


neglected to do 


Tr 
Lovers’ Lure he behaved even worse. 


one reason for the exister'ce 





answer to the thrown gauntle an umbrageous avenue 
a moon that makes pools of silver and shadow on the 


presence of a trusting, not to say wai 





and the ng, 
young lady 
And Clara, 
a surprised glance at him and made a slight advance of 
her own, 
“My land! Ain’t the Dipper pretty 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead that he doesn’t 


ready to hand 


aware presently of Barlow’s defection, cast 





KNOW ffect looking at the Dipper should have or 
him? . Young face lifted; radiant wistful eyes giv- 


ing back the starlight, interested only in the exquisite 


utilitarian constellation. 


contours of that mos 
3ut Barlow didn’t! 
He knew perfectly well that something was expected of 
him. The blood burned in but he only cleared 
his throat and, having lately finished high school, spoke 





his ears; 


out of the fullness of his happy heart: 

“Yes: the Dipper is mighty nice, and it helps you to 
find other stars too. Do you know, if you draw a line 
through the two stars on the outer side of the bow! it will 
point toward the North Star I think I can find it for you, 
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“I —I Should Like to Call on You — Bvery Saturday 


He Choked. ““And on —on Wednesdays, Also — Alone!" 


The next Sur day evening Clara walked out with litth 





red-headed Tod Herrick 

Then there was Grace Kenison. Grace came from the 
city; sophisticated, dashing—that sort of thing The 
male youth of Melford would have needed gas-mask i: 
sulation to resist her. Barlow, helpless moth, sought to 
scorch himself also He was twenty-one now and had 
inherited his father’s hardware store in a sense, a man’s 
importance, 

Grace’s method was slower, subtler than that of the 
Melford girls. Indeed, it was v ry restiul Barlow thought 
who considered the others crude 

She was very kind to hin also, her aunt, who pressed 
him with small kindly attentions ndeed, for a few weeks 
Grace permitted him almost to monopolize her. But 
presently her manner got a little strained and absent. 
Barlow dressed himself most carefully and exhibited the 
utmost regard as to his manners Not a clever conversa- 
tionalist, he armed himself in advance with certain chosen 
topics. He had ma me ever gs and aving a taste 


for reading, could speak, he felt, w 
many subjects out of the ordinary 
selected five subjects, which, with what he 
considerable deftness, he managed to introduce into the 
conversation; but, even at his best 
felt, oddly, 

He could not compete 


of manner. She had a way of twisting, not to say man- 


] : Hlet 
a littie fa 


gling, the sense of } remarks, which bewildered him. But 


he admired her—oh, intensely! So gay and prett he 
could have knelt to kiss her slipper He ed t I 
her head and the turn of her v but it neve rre 
to him even to hint these matt 
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ailed him. It was surely ascrib- 


rt 


not 
ally composed under his fingers: 
& WEsT. 


uur order shipped Apr 


NDERHILL, JOHNSON 
| fourth was rece ived 
against the quality of 
n the assortment 


however, prot 


ng here to unleash that peculiar bogy 


h came upon him at times. 
hint 
had fluttered in and 


up the 


itself; soft, velvety, a 
A motl 
mpomew here 


treet some- 


piano 


you, dear heart, 
lo me, 
ept In 


uced a 


he reached under 
Marcus Aurelius! 


linary pabulum was he wont to beguile 


te ad, 


volume, 


oF or he had been used to do so, 
3; not Marcu that claimed him. 
mething like the hue of shame in 
drew out a clipping from the 
Aurelius, 


ut it out of a cheap flotsam newspaper 


now Something 
sar- 
confiding 


In a moment of speculati e in- 


intriguing 
under the influence of April and The 

Rosary, as he had done half a dozen times before: 
“Widow, twenty-fi 
five dollar 


hed busi 


sort. 


ve, brunette, beautiful and animated, 
hundred seeks 


amiable, e 


acquaintance of gentleman, 


t object matrimony. Refer- 


abhi 
exchanged,” 

it so shameful a thing? There 
a woman in town who ever asked him to supper 


ences ar pnoto 


) 
y not: 


mitchen to have him even lean over her fence 
ith her. And, anyhow, he wouldn't have known 
himself if she had. 


he had ever possessed its beginnings. 


to do with 


if, indeed, 
How te set out on 


Wooing was a lost 


uch a devious quest as a courtship; 
’ The mere idea 
The time it would consume; the 


all his lack of skill! Merciful 


married it someone 


to trail, pursue, lasso his feminine quarry? 


frightened him to death. 
uncertainty; competition; 


heavens, no! If he ever must be 
someone 


without 


by the buttonhole, so to speak; 

said beidly ‘ Will 5 
icing. or foolish preliminaries. 
Ana 
except wn a 
rless, beautiful 
liow imple life 
He read 
*‘Widow” 


in the 


farlow?”’ 


ou marry me, 
this life 


a woman, young, 


things never happened; 
thi 


unabashedly she 


uch not in 


in such case as Hlere was 
avowed her motive, 
would be, shed of its silly complexities! 
the thing again: 
he had no objection 


world; “twenty-five 


ale 


Ne Couid Play Ficw Gently, Sweet Afton and The Miller of the Dee Without an Error 


a charming age, though that did not matter so much; 
“beautiful and animated”; “ brunette’’—he liked 
dark women, dark women who laughed; “five nun- 
dred’’—it was immaterial. God knew he was 
able”; the whole town knew he had an “ 


business.” 


““ami- 
established 
Perhaps it would lead to nothing. But 
what harm to write? There’s nothing in that. Sud- 
denly he ripped the prosy tenpenny-nail missive off his 
machine and thrust in a fresh white sheet. 


The photograph that arrived in answer 
to Barlow's letter was an agreeable, not to 
say stimulating surprise. 

It was taken on a post card and 
revealed a young lady in graceful 
position, her lips parted in a charm- 
ing smile. Revealed a great deal 
of the young lady, whose hair was 
dark and curly, and worn in a 
foliaceous mass round her face, in- 
tertwined with a profusion of arti- 
ficial flowers and beads. She looked like a very animated 
lady indeed—almost the type, one might say, of the young 
people who came to play with the itinerant burlesque 
companies in town; but a photograph may be a very mis- 
leading thing. 

The accompanying letter, slightly scented with sachet 
powder, was not displeasing; it was rather dignified, in 
fact. It hinted—in small pointed feminine writing—at 
loneliness snd bereavement; at inability to protect its 
writer in a cold inattentive world. It requested further 
correspondence and a copy of his photograph. 

Barlow complied. He went down and let Kelsey Somers 
insert his head into the photographic forceps and take him 
in several poses. 

The three-quarters came out best—rather handsome, in 
fact, with one of the new checkerboard ties Ben Moffitt 
had just got in. 

Barlow sent this, together with another letter; and 
thereafter he wrote three several times, receiving suitable 
replies, before he saw the lady he addressed. 

What love will do for woman has been sung by poets of 
old; but what love will do for man is an unwrit saga. The 
coarse male is not supposed to be readily malleable to the 
influence of the softer passions. War and business—or are 
they one?—consume so much of his time that there is little 
left for Amor’s destruction. At least we are told all this 
“is of man’s life a thing apart.”” Not so with Barlow Wells. 
An abstraction settled upon him. In the interim of weigh- 
ing out fence staples, selling a box of tacks, or showing a 
new stove, the thought of this unwonted 
interest he knew now came to trouble him 
sweetly. 

It was not love, he knew, of course 
not yet; only its exquisite hope, its pos- 
sibility. It intrigued his very soul. 

When there arrived from the lady a fourth 
letter appointing a meeting in the next town 
of Andrus, he felt he could scarcely wait. 


You will know me from my picture, of 
course; but, also, for fear there may be con- 
fusion, I shall wear a red rose. When you 
see me coming into the corridor with it on, 
you will know me. I need hardly tell you 
how anxious I am to see My Dear. 


He thrilled a little at the last words; 
though they were, he felt, a trifle prema- 
ture. No interchange of endear- 
ment had been made. It had been 
a pleasant, more or less business 
correspondence thus far. No mat- 
ter, though; a woman’s heart is 
fond, trusting. It was per- 
haps only a forerunner of happi- 

ness to come. 

He dressed very carefully and 
went over to Andrus on the trolley 
car.. He wondered a little what 
his humdrum town would think 
if it guessed his romantic mission. 

He went into the hotel ap- 
pointed, fleet-footed, and inquired 
for the lady at the desk. Yes; she 
was there. On this aslight hesita- 
tion struck him. So, when he sent 
up his name, he took a modest seat 
against the wall, screened by a 
group of rather noisy travelers. 

Here, from this quiet coign of 
vantage he should espy her first. 
A red rose! A scrap out of a 
song sprang into his mind: 


Throw me a rose; 
Throw me a rose; 


Throw me a red, red rose. 


Love's own flower! 


December &, 1917 


He looked up then and saw 
a lady slowly descending the 
stairway into the corridor—a 
lady with a crimson bloom on 
her breast. 
Not the lady of the pic- 
ture—not even by a slip of 
the camera. She came 
slowly, perforce, for she 
was a very ample lady 
oh, generously so; and 
the breast 
was no redder than her 
brilliant lips, 
than 


rose on her 
no fresher 
the enamel tints 
Five-and 
summers perhaps 


on her « hee k 


fifty 
had passed 
head; but they had brought 
no single silver thread 
the crimped masses of her 
lampblack hair. put 
out a puffy hand, covered 
with many rings; stopped 
a little coyly; let her glance 
pierce the laughing group of traveling men before her. 
TI He effaced him- 


over ner 


into 
There Was Something About She 


Her Nice to Look At—a 
Touch of Mischief Too 


here was a doorway on Barlow’s left. 
self through it silently. So died his Romance a-borning 

The streets seemed grayer; Barlow felt older. Hope 
passed eternally out of his life. It was not that 
he had lost love— which he had never had; but that he had 
been chicaned in its name. Well, he had dene it himself; 
and he deserved what he got. Drearily he 
sat down in the trolley-station room. 


was gone 


went out and 

There was only one other person there, a smallish young 
woman in dark blue serge and a neat black toque with a 
white wing, and a traveling bag beside her. 

She had, he observed, a clear fair skin, big gray eyes, and 
soft, fine dark hair that escaped from under her hat. There 
was something about her nice to look at—something very 
attractive; a touch of mischief, too, in her small pursed 
mouth. 

When the trolley car came he got up and offered rather 
clumsily to carry her bag for her. 
putting out her hand. 

““And you don’t even remember me 


She surprised him by 
do you, Barlow? 
I’m coming back to live here. You're the first person I saw 


and I knew you right away—though I haven't seen you 


since we were little kids together.” 
Even then he goggled at her. 
“i’m Mattie Primble—or I I’m Mattie Foster 


now; but my husband’s dead and I’m coming back 


was. 
to the 
home town. You don’t know how glad I am to see you, 
Barlow! And to think I knew you, though you 
were only fifteen when I left!” 
Mattie Primble! Was it possible? 
her as a shy, 


her. 


3arlow remembered 
rather sweet little thing, \ } 


He hadn't 


a little girl; 
touch of tease about hought of 
many years. 

He got on the car and sat beside her, Mattie doing most 
of the talking. There was something pleasant and 
fortable about her words 
her very well. 

And she was very. 

“I’m so anxious to see everybody again, Barlow; to 
meet all the boys and girls I went to school with. It will 


I s’pose 


com- 
a feeling that one had known 


yes nice to look at: 


be fun to see how they grew up and coupled off. 
you've been married a long time and have quite a family.” 

Well, no; Barlow hadn’t much of a family. 

*‘I—I never did get married,” he blurted. 

“Really! Didn’t you? Well, I don’t know that I blame 
you. ‘Needles and pins; needles and pins; when 
marries his trouble begins.’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t that!” 


“ 


aman 


Perhaps you didn’t find anything to suit you, then?” 
Somehow Barlow felt, all of a sudden, that that was 
exactly the matter. 
He asked Mattie about her life in the West; about her 
interests—-her own family. Mattie had no children 
was coming back to live with an aunt, Mrs. Tollidge. 


She 


“And I hope you'll be real kind and come in to see us 
some evening, Barlow. 
after all these years. 


It’s going to be awfully lonely 
Going back to a place you haven't 
seen in years is nearly like beginning all over in a new 
town. And people may not care for me ‘ 

Barlow felt that 
assented: 

“Perhaps they won't.” 

“And so I'll prob’ly need cheering up, at first.’ 

Barlow said he would come—or, at least, he said he 
would try. Not to seem too eager, he assumed a slight 
expression of doubt; and Mattie, having reached her stop, 
put out her hand in temporary farewell. 

It was the most delicious-feeling hand he had ever 
touched. He leaned far out to watch her retreating form. 
It was unbelievable. A woman—a pretty woman— had 
asked him to call! He had a woman acquaintance—a 
friend—who did not regard him as she might a newel post. 


this was impossible; but he only 





— 


This was the fruit of his trip to Andrus; of his flyer in 
the romantic. In his heart he blessed the widow—“ bru- 
nette, beautiful, animated’’—who had lured him thither. 


Pei 

F THE arrival of Mattie Foster marked an epoch in the 

life of Melford, it marked equally the beginning of a 
new era for Barlow Well 

The town of Melford, looking upon Mattie, found itself 
offered a combination of sensations. A widow of two years’ 
standing, newly “come into colors,” cannot enter into the 
town without creating a certain 
amount of ripple. Mattie’s ripple was fairly large. She 
was pretty, sociable, sweet-tempered. It was only natural 
that the beaux chevaliers and town gallants of maturer 





social life of a small 


years should find it a grace- 
ful and pleasing occupation 
to escort Mattie on the 
street, to accompany her to 
church, or spend an hour 
with her at Mrs. Tollidge’s. 
But these attentions did not 
lessen her interest in Bar- 
low Wells. 

Barlow had lost no time 
in accepting her invitation 
tocall. He had Ben Moffitt 
measure him for a new blue 
serge—an utterly frivolous 
pinched-back model that 
knocked off a few of his 
years; and he wore it up to 
Mattie’s His call being of 
a late afternoon and Mrs. 
Tollidge pressing him, he 


stopped to supper and ate 
three helpings of preserved 
quinces, a comestible whose 
-sweet quality exactly 
represented the piquant 
emotions by which he was 
stirred. 

He stayed until dusk, and, 
going home, fell in with 
Charlie Showers. 

**I’ve been to call on Mrs 


Foster,”’ Barlow mentioned 


orm to let Melford 


he was beginning to 





atso? Well, I s’pose 
time before 
lows’ ll be goin’ up 
there. A pretty widow won't 
be given a chance to waste 


her time on drv old codge r 


He felt he wanted to 
strangle Charlie Showers 
who was six years his senior 
He went home and looked 


nto his bureau glass, and 


hope alternately rose and 
fell Not a bad image it 
reflected; but what was the 
er 
im. 


“Give a dog a bad 


name!” The towr and 
probably Mattie, too e 











garded him as an eight ‘ eve 
year-old dry-bob. Utterly 
afe,utterly noncompetitive e of ¢ 
Heavens! How did a man p = : 
go about signaling for atten- “You Made a Mistake About My Hand, Too; I've Never Tried to Marry Any Woman — Not Before This" ! ( ‘ 
tior how advertise his in- We ‘ 
tentions? And was he really sure of his intention? Was way of all flesh in eve ry particular, and let no man best Phere et 
it worth while to rack himself on such a quest—he who him. the is at he M e seem 
in all probability stood not one chance in a thousand? Having decided on the necessary preliminari low W I i W I i 
Perhaps, if he had more confidence were less self- prepared to make them effective As he had i ! 
conscious; or if Providence effected a change in his ap- Mattie on a Saturday, he decided that Saturday should b Her ame 
pearance. Perhaps, if he even shaved off his mustache. his regular votive evening. A lingly he bathed and her che and she ighe 
He met Mattie the following Sunda 1d walked home’ dressed on that night with more than usual care and set “Ar ican | ‘ ‘ 
with her after church, and on Saturday evening called on out to eall. There ere yme t ilar] ne W ‘ a he ¢ ‘ 
her agai He took his cornet this time and played Sweet cinths in his garde ind, to make } ntention more Not is had ehe M 
Afton and The Miller of the Dee for her. And he knew emphatic, he culled a generous bunch of these to offer wet ld int le ( 
now exactly where he stood. He was in love with Mattie; Mattie. She nde " i | 
passionately, protect vely, utterly. She was the one and It was a sweet early May evening—the sort that lure it a 
only woman in the world for him, Without her, life would indoor dwellers away from wood fire and furnace to the ighte I 
be an incor ple te mockery. veranda. Gille ‘ e the 
But to have her he must win her love—woo her; tell As he came near he saw that Mattie was seated on her one 
her his plight, his passion. Well, he would. In the face aunt’s porch. Then, to ! surprise and disgust, he sa ‘ ‘ { yng-ste ‘ 
of the world, come what might, he would rise this once that Charlie Showers sat with her Charlie had been to with he 
and wrest from Fate the prize he wal ted. Whatever the see Ben Moffitt also, and, like himself, wore a ne« pinched (y ! ttered B x a 
steps, whatever the hazard, he had come to the great mo- back model; and, indeed, except for the bald spot or Wedne 
ment in his life—to his true courting hour. head, looked almost disgustingly young Phe inde ke a thre | 
As we live by precept and example, Barlow, lacking the Hello, Barlow!” he called, with brazen cheer, from the Db j ‘ i H 
temerity to seek for the former, found he could secure at rocker in which he loated Continued on Page &! 
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least a es of spiritual road map for the route he meant M e got ex ‘ ' ‘ 
to take by consulting the conduct of the courting mar yg 1 pale e fro wit f 
of his town in general : iff é N 
Generally speaking, if a gentleman called upon a lad friendlic ‘ anime | 
On a certain reguiar evening it was tantamount to posting Dey 
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into the country behind horse or gas engine, and ice cream stra 
at Lindemann’s Par! rs, it Was pract ally a declarat n. He Ld t ve the 
It seemed to Barlow that she must be a stupid lady indeed “What ex é ‘ M 
who, having been singled for such a series, would need any There was a j ‘ B h 
verbal assistance in understanding her wooer’s message. had he meant to make entr ‘ 
But on this as yet remote point he did not let his mind prepared a dignified offert é 
rest. If he must court, court he would. He would go the uttering as he placed the flows M 
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CUSTARD COM. 


waman 
tted he 


of 





ve. Chaos itself is better 

senses are well defined and 

capricious thing, and caprice 

Apple pie, for instance, tickles a 

1e who professed dislike for it would 

ion Again, to the whole world an 

ion, and though it changed its name 
twould ne’er smell like a rose And 
ight is likewise standardized. This 
wo-dollar bill will rouse identical 
but how will it affect our sense 
answer can be predicated. Some 
3 may gently purr at a para- 
| be others since rely belie ving 
e incarcerated in a happy home 


at a sense of humor would pre- 
another's sense of humor, but such 
the most intolerant and egotistic of 
If you laugh at things unfunny to 
person —easily amused; and if you 
1 uncork a loud guffaw, then you 
1umor—and that is the nethermost 
ie man can call down upon another. 
their insular intolerances of their 
We are exasperated with the English 
leisurely; with the French we are 
their vulgarity; yet the latter say 
not too bad that the Puritans crushed 
humor of our dear Anglo-Saxon 


things upon which men may amiably 
is not one of them. This is a point 
ips are sealed or broken. In a 
¢ | once met a Hungarian fiddler, 
vered that we laughed at everything 
of separation has not broken the 


il year. 


Why are Cheeses Funny? 


ten am I handed this: “‘ How in the name 

mmon sense can anybody boasting a sense of 

t there and laugh at such a creature? I think 

perfectly awful. If I had my way they would take 

vretches out and boil them in oil. And the money 

! [tis just sickening to see nice people laughing 
well, there is no accounting for tastes.”’ 

What's What and W hy in Comedy becomes, therefore, 

problem of the purveyors. If we can cor- 

istes of seventy per cent of our 

chances on the violence of the 

pret this taste has been my job. 

ytical sort of mind, I have always been 

interested in wl y people laughed at cer- 

, the question of why cheeses 


important to me as a problem 
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We Consider a Thrill as Good as a Laugh 


in aéronautics to the War Department. And it is because 
I am constantly analyzing their futile jokes that the in- 
mates of this institute have dubbed me Anna 
Harris, which they have affectionately shortened to Annie. 
Fortunately my size and shape instantly interrupt any un- 
pleasant association of effeminacy that one might gather 


from such a name. 








No Mere Comedian Could Accomplish Many of 
Our "ramatic Thrilis 





Besides myself there 
are only two others re- 
sponsible for the out- 
put of the Climax 
Comedy Company: the 
boss, Mr. Hillary Ham- 
mond, and his stenog- 
rapher and brains, Mis 
Hortense Harvey. Of 
course we have a sce- 
nario department and 
a bunch of so-called 
comedians, but none of 
them are what one 
might call responsible 

The queer thing 
about crazy people is 
that they insist upon 
their own sanity and 
the nuttiness of every 
body else—and ofter 
they are qu . 
Every employee of our 
studio believes that 
every other one 
somewhere a soft 
on his sconce, and the y 
are all agreed that the 
boss’ waterme ion 18 
badly plugged. 
well do I rn 
that I am 
vinced that, 
Hortense, 


lau 7 ? 
only pertectly 


person on the lot. i hat the boss is r 


every respect—everybody has a streak of sar 


Here is a man who, though quite unaware that rain 


has the most whimsical and fertile mind I have eve 


From the smallest situation he can instantly spin the most 
fantastic plots, and when he is hitting on all four it makes 
one dizzy to follow him. Every comedy studio 


country recognizes him as the 1 r jokesmith 
craft. And when I havesaid that, I havesaid Somet! 
but I have said it all. In the conduct of his person: 
business affairs he is the prize filbert. Of cou 
kind of brains would run any business on the 

he has had to hire a real first-class set, and these bel: 
to Miss Hortense Harvey, who, because of her 


intelligence, has become the pilot, soft pedal and en 


} f 


gency brake of our hilarious craft. 


Within the Walls of Nuttingham 


EFORE I came to the C. C. C. I had an ide: 

making of comedy film was a joyous busine 
a lot of light-hearted comedians pranced blit 
their antics with the hap} 
freshmen. To my am: nt I foun 
more elaborate and comple 
dramatic companies, and it 
sad-eyed actors perspiring painfully throug! 
paint. 

Within the walls of Nutting 
great mechanical toys were sca 
tions. An enormous merry-go-round, w 
round the outer edge, provided the stage 
thrilling automobile chases were made, 
hazards of city streets; the front of a great partment 
house, lying face up on the ground, made the laws of 
gravity foolishly futile if they wished to run an auto 
mobile up the side of a build ng; se veral at tanks 
here and there made possible miniatt 
appeared terrifically horrid when photograpi 


abandon 


seven diameters; or they provided the oily bosoms 
upon which the spy would lie while he peeked down the 
periscope and learned the secrets of the submarine. Ther 
were race tracks, elevators, cycloramas, aéroplanes, ar 
mals in cages and wilder ones without, two-piece auto- 
mobiles for wrecking purposes, revolving doors and 
other whirling things. In a far corner one idiot would 
be practicing his latest gag of falling from a balloon : 
crashing through a conservatory without cuttin 
silly head, and over on the track a motormaniac mij 
be trying to prove that it was possible to run throu 
moving van while going sixty miles an hour. It w: 
nervous, hectic, noisy place, and I realized right away, 
if I didn’t wish to lose my buttons I'd have to hold 
mighty tight to Principle or Something—or Somebody. 
And to think that this grim assemblage of man’s 
mechanical genius was for the purpose of producing 
laughs! I never realized before that humor was so rare 





<< el 


~ 


= 


oe 


« ] >, - ; 1 " 
and costly. I learned shortly that the r 


+ 


construction of a n 





cost five hundred dollars Was considered 
cheap! 

What of the v lagers of Slapstvcl 
the-Blynk? Wes l, they seemed to be 








solutely at home in their cra world of 
incongruities. Nobody's clothes fitted, and 
nobody cared trous¢ rs were eitner Loo 
large or ridiculously stingy; p 
peared fashionable among the nile 
the womer were either outrageou 
gowned in imbecilic modes or charming in 
one-} bathing suits 

Stranger still than all I’ve told was the 
atmosphere of sadness that enveloped 
everybody. 1 think most of us have en- | 


vied the supposed hay piness of the 





fessional humorist, but these folk were as 
lugubrious as a bunch of coroners holding 


counsel in a morgue. It was easy to see 








Four years on the job has 
me that we have the f st 
of moving-picture produc ' | 
can make al i1udience cr { 
out ali the sob stops and sing In a soit, 
tremulous V O1CE I nave a nothe = 
and-soldier-b« song that does tl! r i 
thing; but conscio ike it laug 
an, that 1s a very matter! 

If, as has been diences are composed 
cent squirrels and ninety-eight per cent nuts, tl 
director must of necessity address his humor to 
Producers hiigure that at least seven y per cent o 
ence must laugh to have a film success? th 

present fifteen per cent professional 





hes, ten per cent with f 





a delensive five per cent who dare you to make 


them la igh. 


When is a Joke Not a Joke? 


|b pees the same p entages, I divide rv 
audiences into idren and nice people; 





and by children I mean the grown-up cl 
too, for it is the child in most of us t 
amused by our particular kind of humor. 


nice people are those who have outgrown 
childish naiveté and have become too i 
lectual or refined to see the potential possil 


ties of a joke lurking within the gooey bosom 
of a huckleberry pie, and who pretend the 


wish to leave the circus before Mlle. Dare does 


her Dive of Deatt but who stay for the sake 





of the children! Itisa strange phenomenon, 
however, that often the roughest humor is en- 
joyed by the most intellectual people. Per- 
haps it » same relaxation that great minds 
often seek when the peruse cheap detective 

" ef from more recon- 

‘ 
of comedy chemist is 





rd to explair 





to nice people; 


any a lot of mone} 
When Sa JOKE 


do people ery 


I 


ao the pall bea 
How far may 
get its 
high altitude may we literally spill 


the 





ans before we metaphorical 





spi ertair the higher 
we hilarious the sp 

ing; put if we go too high the 
point is lost sight of At what 
point does the tragic become comic, 
and the con tragic? The art of 
comedy les in kK! ng just these 


things. 
I recall a burlesque on a certain 


New York success that was so well 





done it Killed the original The 
play in question highly dra 
matic and the heroine had nothing 
but trouble, trouble, trouble; so 


when some real artists burlesqued 


it, instead of introducing anything 


comic they piayed it straight, but 
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Film Comedy is Tatked, Not Written, and it is Easy to See That the Making is No Joke t ‘ 






Above —A Thrill Foltlowed by a Laugh is a Triumph Continued on Page 49 
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Till DAURIK- Bk 


sandstone of the Jephson 
ts three old-fashioned 
ip bet 


veen the gliste ning terra 


Centropolis Building 





Board 


hamber of 


f Commerce ducked hurriedly 
the Jephson Silk 
pride of Col 
board meeting at least. 
Mr. Har- 
Department 
“every mandate of 
century progress ar d efficiency absolutely pre- 


winging doors of 

i upon the civic 
After every 

: nooth, silky tones of 
of the Mammoth 


colonel that 


Amasa 


] 


sale house in this section of select 
would be conservative. 
olonel had be , in his nervous, 
timid, birdlike 
yes, had attempted 
Be fore Pac h the colonel had 
under the } but he never 
ition as it strode away, afire with 
ile a ul shne 
the door of his 


n pol te 
bv the 


blue « 


, deceived 
watering 
hrough. 
ammer 
mbe , the colonel apolo- 
dark little office. As 
e central aisle, flanked by its shrouded 
I's voice followed, It was soft and 

it didn’t want any hard feelings 

» suit itself, 

olor el,” Mr. Bibker 
"roared the com- 
the 


elegant 


made of the same 


meager quantities, 


ring Jephson was 
that had gone 
of many generations of Kentucky 
where most of the Jephsons had 

r hand |} bedraggled white 

as any other Jephson had ever 
nd port were plump little cheeks 
yreakers of flesh over the jaw and 


ollar. 


had beer 


He was gently rounded 
almost cadaverous. 
fighting line , but he wore a faded 


stained band, and—hard as 


of going to some bleak ancestral 


atnots, and seeking consolation 


By Everett Rhodes Castle 


TLLU STRATED BY 


LEJAREN A 


When the Time for the Mile Was Announced Bediam Broke Loose 


from the cares of a dropping silk market in his private 
mint bed and the life of Gen. Robert E. Lee, the colonel 
had hot milk toast—two orders—and hurried to his three 
little rooms in the Ansonia Apartment. Ten minutes 
later, free of collar and shoes, he was ready for three bliss- 
ful, thrilling hours with the Silk Buyers’ Review. 

The colonel’s age was uncertain and could only be 
arrived at approximately. He was about thirty when he 
came to Bigburg and purchased the unexpired lease on the 
building that during the next fifteen years came to bear his 
name. The colonel chose Bigburg because of its rapidly 
growing colony of ready-to-wear manufactories. His 
capital was nearly as uncertain as his age. But the colonel 
knew silk from worm to waist; and he specialized in odd 
lots suitable for linings, which could be sold readily. 

When the Ansonia was opened to tenants two years 
before the war the colonel halted the evening perusal of the 
Silk Buyers’ Review long enough to move in. This was 
good business, for most of the tenants were garment manu- 
facturers and buyers in the colonel’s line, It was also ten 
minutes nearer the Jephson Silk Company, and the colonel 
was ready for the evening's carouse that much sooner 

Three things the colonel brought to Bigburg that proved 
his strain. In order they were: A pet vice, a love for a 
well-gaited trotter, and a universal courtesy toward women. 
Jut none was allowed to interfere with the colonel’s 
evenings. 

And then came the war! 

For months the Jephson Silk Company danced and 
buzzed under the stimulation injected by a demand for 
silk at any price. The colonel was even too busy to listen 
to civic committees or the oily wheedlings of Mr. Bibker. 
And then one bright, sunshiny morning the colonel woke 
to the fact that in order to sell silk successfully it was 
necessary to have silk to sell. 

And the colonel didn’t have it 
quantities to supply the demand. 

The colonel looked over his bank deposits, found that 
there would still be a surplus of two thousand dollars after 
paying the ten-thousand-dollar mortgage, written during 
the 1907 depression, took off his shoes with a deep sigh of 
comfort, and was curiously glad that he had never allowed 
any fool women to run counter to his comfort. 


at least in nearly the 


HILLER 
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And the very next night the colonel, lured 

by the promise of a discussion of his pet 

vice, went to callonalady! Not only that, 

but the lady had dusky eyes that gleamed 
wickedly from under bh 

black 

snaky jet earrings 

huge jade dinner r 

What 


said? 


tresses, wore 


was it 


mW 
ISS ADELE GLAUB 


buyer of waists r 
the Mammoth Store, re- 
clined on an ivory-w! 
chaise longue ¢ 

dull, passionate pink 
waited the comir 

fly. 

The hall door had beer 
left conveniently ajar Ww 
order that the 
of the scene need not be 
spoiled by a hurried trip 
to the door. 

Lying there, wit! 
slender white hand deli 
cately poised directly be- 


artistry 


one 


hind one pink ear and one 
black earring, Miss Glaub 
reflected on the penurious- 
ness of monopoly. 

“‘ An’ to think after that 
bear of a business I did in 
those beaded 
stickers I couldn’t 
squeeze enough of a raise 
to hire a maid!” she mur- 
mured bitterly to a satir 
slipper. 

But the satin 
reflected the shaded 
glow of a wicker piano 
lamp behind the chaise 
longue, which reminded 
her that such clever sales- 
manship had not been 
without some concrete re- 
sults—and they were just 
like the ones that Miss Glaub had seen in the five-reel 
production of A Fool There Was too! 

A magazine lay, spread like a sagging roof, on the rug, 
ready to be grasped negligently at the first patter of steps 
down the hall. A box of candy, half empty, lay beside 
Miss Glaub had decided on candy as against cigarettes 
because a scion of a fine old Southern family, 
traditional reverence for femininity, might not be in syn 
pathy with the newer liberties—and films. 

Miss Glaub smoothed a tiny wrinkle from the sinuous 
lines of her purple dinner gown, and reflected in the dire 
tion of half a dozen records grouped on a small phonograp! 
across the room. 

* To think that only five or six years ago I was a comn 
clerk!"" She sighed with lips parted—strikingly like M 
Beda Thara in the third reel of What Fools Men Are 
part where Berkely Thornton, the young clubman, 
himself, while the woman to whom he had given his 
looks on and smiles. 

Miss Glaub wondered whether Col. Amasa Pickering 
Jephson ever went to the movies. Mr. Nathan Rosewater 
of August & Rosewater, of whom she bought waists, would 
have noticed the resemblance in a moment 

And then a door closed softly, almost atingly, 
farther down the hail, and steps pattered, decidedly hesi- 
tatingly, along the corridor. A moment later 
knocked lightly on the partially opened door. Miss Glaub 
rearranged the dinner ring and picked up the magazine. 

““Read-dy—shoot!”” any film director would have 
yelled. 

“Won't you come right in, Colonel Jephson,” 
Glaub called softly. 

The fly’s feet were leaden, but they finally brought the 
fly. It was a sight that Mr. Uthas Garbey, director of 
publicity for the Allied Circus and ardent admirer of Miss 
Glaub, would have declared was a “picture that no artist 
could paint,” but it seemed to frighten the fly. 

Miss Glaub rose slowly—Beda Thara would have 
envied her that movement—and walked toward the door 

“You will pardon me, won't you, Colonel Jephson, for 
not greetin’ you at the door, but I was so interested in a 
magazine article dealing with the life of our late General 
Jackson that I only remembered the door was open.” 


George tte 


even 


wit! 


and said so. 


hesit 


someone 


Miss 
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Miss Glaub held 




























; pleading smile. Mr. Garbey would have said that he could — so 1 thought I would ge ne advice l Did M G 
pardon her anything in that gown, but the colonel held out don’t like to go to strange it , Ml Gla \ 
a a stiff, uncompromising hand and begat bringing up, these department re gu ‘ ) 
“Your note in my mail box - “1 know,” said the colonel soft \\ ‘ ‘ M G 
Miss Glaub nodded her guilt and pointed to a chair Miss Glaub rose and walked slow to the ta \ i ‘ 
Ke commanding a pleasant view of the chaise longue moment later the pleading notes of Old Black Joe 
ry “Won't you be lonel little room. When the last trembling note had fk " 1 
i “You said in > fly and spider sighe 
te Please.” “Sometime said the spider, “‘1 wish I was bach t ‘ M ( 
‘I But he took the chair and faced the stage, but * Purple said the fiv, tugging away reflective , . 
’ more like a timid well-fed robin than a scion of Southern always been the Jephson color. I am alwa verstocked os M | 4 } \\ 
aristoc racy. i! t Every Siit Si esmat ! the | it tr AT ™~ t ul t We N ‘ 
¢ While Miss Glaub arranged a white hand once more _ it tome. Joe Block knows it an’ he , Ihe ‘ 
‘ behind a pink ear and a black earring the colonel continued Miss Glaub, dreaming of a society 1 ‘ t che ‘ 
y? to twitter uneasily—as if a gun was near. The twitterings Mrs. Col. Amasa Pick« g Jephson dressed e Je | M Gla iM \ 
continued long after Miss Glaub began to speak. Miss purple, with pearls and a corsage of irple rchids, " I j ‘ \l l Th 
} Glaub decided that he didn’t go to the movies suddenly on the deter ve tade-av N ' 
Fy “You'll pardon this unconventional introduction, won't * Joe Block didn’t tell me that mpe Of , Mr ¢ 
f you, colonel, but we have been neighbors so long an’ Joe “Says that it is going to affect my business,”’ the {ha e cla i F ; 
i Block =, voice droned ot New Y e, W 
Ht “Joe Block!”” The colonel’s face lighted for a moment. Miss Glaub went back and finished the de tior Was | id But M ( Amasa | 
“Yes, y’see Joe is an old friend of mine nothing “It’s a bear of a color,”’ she agreed soft! of Kentu ve ert we 
a intimate, you understand, colonel’’—this with catchy inti- After the sobbing melody of Massa’s in the Cold, Cold attract ea \ : 
fi macy **he sells me waists.”’ Ground, Miss Glaub shuddered effective \ 
iM “Waists!”’ The colonel relaxed into the cretonne of the “Aren't you frightened, here alone Miss Glaub? nN \ é 
{ chair and sighed—a frank though apologetic sigh of relief. The fly’s voice was positively tende: he next eve g found M ( i é ‘ 
‘ ‘You are—er—a buyer?” he continued in a brisker, Miss Glaub let her eyes answer ng j ind a hat it eve i | ‘ b 
’ easier tone. During the low rendering of Weep No More, My Lady, the se i res Afte eflect M Gla 
i Miss Gl ub held up a deprecat ng hand. the colorfel told her of the civic con ttees and D. Bertrar took at ve f f ' ‘ eo 
\ “*Even a Southern girl must work sometimes,” she said. “But it’s lucky I have the money for that mortgage ’ ler, it was up toag t ‘ at be 
“Tam with the Mammoth Store.” he added. “Old Townsley is resigning the preside: of happened to resembk 
A The colonel allowed | eyes to travel about the room the Third National to let his son ir and his son will lister But ‘ ever hada r ‘ 
" for the first time. A moment later they returned to the to the civic committee and Bibker.” eas. The plot t kene 
\ purple-clad figure Miss Glaub said it was pos-i-tive-ly a shame the way That eve g the é 
, “That’s a beautiful piece of lk in that gown,” he those people misunderstood sentiment ttle feet seemed but one 
admired. “IT am glad—er—that somebody understand r ridor 
Wy Miss Glaub changed her hand that she n ght register with the maximum of tenderness possible when the hand I have all the informatior ‘ ered « he 
far-away thoug is tucking in the third line of breakers pider led | to the net 
‘Purple is my passion,”’ she breathed At Just A-wearyin’ for You the colonel said that it wa Ain’ 1 big busine me ’ é 
The colonel grunted } delight and stroked the Jephson a pity they hadn't met before and that he never realized e tnrilie 
nN heirloom, what poor entertainment the Silk Buyers’ Review wa rhe « ei snot iffs and he 
That is most peculiar,” he said. “It happens to be my until ay Not ible at al he de ‘ 
bs Vice that’s why your note - Miss Glaub with her fingers forming a basket weave formation | made about sever and i ! t 
fi ~ Oh, yes; m note,”” Miss Glaub ret irned slowly. The below her chir after Miss Thara in Gone Foreve Miss Glaub forgot M Thara me } 1 gre ‘ 
, colonel Vv m ng as an audience echoed the “until” with a rising inflectior erest 
' “You said a is now,” finished the colonel, and blushed lell me all about it,”’ e demande 
} “I said,” interrupted Miss Glaub as if every word was After Miss Glaub had played Carry Me Back to Old ‘Well, I went to see a friend of mine 
graven forever on the tablets of her memory, “that alady Virginny with a wooden needle Colonel Jephson said that and asked him what he thoug f 
in Suite Eighteen wished to consult with Colonel Jephson he never regretted his thirty-nine years until now. looked good to him, and if I had the re 
concerning pur- a ce , 
K j ple.” fa | 
i The colonel ! ea 
nodded of 
i “a was afraid pie 
you were one ol ' 
y those aig t ‘ 
' *“Thosewhat?” or ( 
said Miss Glaub od. Ge 
5 sharply é M 
; The colonel i; i 
, coughed. 7 nee ‘ 
‘Never mind.’ , ‘ 
The Glaub voice ‘ ! 
had changed to J 
r patient resigna- ! 
t tion. “TI know. And 
u It’s all right I M G 
don't blame you. i 
4 I didn’t think ‘ 
when I wrote it.” 
At this point the it ) ‘ 
fly interrupted to-da 
and said that after | Ay 
the first moment dv , 
the thought had ‘ 
' vanished into thin I e } 
' alr bn | ‘ 
*"*hin*t €% 
funny,’’ Miss 
Glaub continued 19 | 
after a short ef- t 
a’ fective stage wait, fif ‘ 
“how things get dolla I 
balled up? I was t 
' mere ly in doubt. of 
w I gotta lot of ca- ’ e! 
} nary crépe de 
i Chine waists that 
have been in stock are 
for years—an’ I Phe ‘ 
It thought I might r 
t send them out an’ ‘ 
| have them fresh- had ‘ 
\ ened up with an ‘ ‘ 
H 





underlay of some 


kind. I thought of 
purple well, vou “A Mustache,’’ He Expiained, ‘Makes a Man Look Oid."' Didn't Miss Gilaub Think So? 
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declared ‘It was too good to miss. I 
and dollar all he had—for 
m to make it, just ten thousand dollars. 


” 


’ worth 


white hand over a whiter brow. 


*she retorted; then more slowly, 

ng each phrase: “You have a 

rigage due in less than a month, 

uy ten thousand dollars’ worth of purple 
an purple silk ™ 

f,”” the colonel interrupted in an 

purple ¥ 
lowly across the room and dropped 
a masterpiece of silent resignation. 


There were no words 


troke,” 
ten- 


coming 


to cope with foolishness 
had been a waist 
It 


said. 


s Glaub 
he became a | 


**My 
colors 


juyer. 
Gawd!” she 

ugl the 
d ten thousand dollar 
when the colonel offered hi 
ed he’d go, Miss Glaub 


frayed, 


in rainbow to 


make me sper on. 
A moment later, 
nand and said he gue 


noticed that the cuff was 


I' CKY indeed 
4 Jephson that 
n the wals 


Pees 
for Col. Amasa Pickering 
it was a Peach Melba season 
For if it had been a coat 
eason and women had taken to buying dresses, 
of suits and waists, Miss 
t every working hour on 


t busine 
perfectly oblivion 
Glaub would have 
the floor 
here and a beaded Kelly Georgette there in an 
effort to save something from the wreck, But 

as good; Miss Glaub had had the 

hunch concerning sports stripes in tub 


fighting to put over a crépe de Chine 


ill they were going in a way that assured 
Hence Miss Glaub 


spending twenty-five cents for 


a tre dous season, 
4 


men 
justified ir 
Peach Melbas 
and there during the day. 
And, as it happened, the day following the 
|’ Miss Beda Thara 


hone 


The Biog 


vi 
OW here,” said I to Pase, the 
shop the next day, standing there beside 
one of those old original first-model Hood- 
‘What could she do if she had to?” 
the 590 


ind taking an extra hour here 


purple purchase 


down at 


straightaway) 


“but you and I'll never live to 
jute on wheels.” 
Pase again, “if there was anybody 

* to it,” 
hat other thing—the Rajah?” 

1 fifty seconds. Not more. Not for any length 
It would bang her up too much. This old girl,” 
“of fifteen seconds over that 


our nas got easy 
Rajah 


the mil 
it?” said I. 
“Just the same as I know she 
near her time at Newark. In one of 
se confounded bowls—against that Shang—the mur- 
hat Murphy, and that other Rajah bunch.” 

ire the devil,” said I. 
aid Pase. 

That's your job,” said I. “When 
Chuck Powers and start him 


or 


machine il 
,you believe 
I know it!” said Pas« 
t make anywhrere 


f ! } 


| suppose they 

You'd think 

‘Well, it’s upt you 

to ts young 

getting used to it down the é 
“TI think I'll start to-morrow,” said Pase. “I've arranged 

getting th on Zetta’s ring.” 
then, telling me how they were 


are you going 


money 
from him, 
and what their plans were. 
it all figured out,”’ Pase wrote me. ‘“‘ We're 
We're to show that 
And so as to do that good we're going 
ring them out from the first; till we pull the 
You'll see some records going; 
ink of hot metal out of that Rajah 
engine, foll rus round,’ 
I heard fron rather encouraged, several times. 
ut I didn’t go down there myself till the day before the 
Labor Day. I couldn't afford it 


a new-style race, out 


her 


and ! 


them 
B 
day petlore 

too busy. 

how’s it coming?” I said to Chuck— meeting him 

making hands outside the dressing room. 
right, I he said, looking up 
that not very 


guess,”’ a sec- 


the way kind does; 


TLLvUSTRATEDO 


was scheduled to appear in a new five-reel feature—a fea- 
ture that, for the first time, did not compel Miss Thara 
to send some fool to his fate. Instead, her fatal beauty 
was to be constructive. The title of the film was For the 
South. Miss Glaub, sitting through the custard-pie pre- 
liminaries, registered disgust and wondered whether Mr. 
Garbey was through with his circus season yet. She won- 
dered if he had forgotten. And then, following a series of 
splutters, Miss Glaub forgot everything in the joy of follow- 
ing Miss Thara through the glory of the Old South. 

And what a per-fect-lee a-dorable Southern belle she 
made! How shick she looked—even in those loose, form- 
concealing hoops. But then, when everybody in the coun- 
try knows you can wear the tight kind, why what difference 


Mr. Garbey Inquired if This Was a Reunion of F. F. V.'2 
or Merely Entertainment 


BY F. R. 


He had a kind of bold, obstinate pair of eyes, 
blue, with the whites showing 


talkative. 
when he did look at you 
underneath. 

“Won your heat, I hear,” said I. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That's good,” 

“You'll find Mr. Thomas inside,” he said, going along. 

“What's he done, anyhow, in practice?”’ I asked Pasc, 
when he told me about the preliminaries. 

“Forty-three seconds for the mile.” 

“Yes he has!” said I. 

“He can do better,” said Pasc, “if he’s left alone. The 
trouble is the Rajah people know it just as well as we do 
now. They know they’ve got to do something extra. That 
Shang Murphy’s after him already. He started out to pick 
a fight with him yesterday, when he was just standing 
there.” 

“He did, huh?” said I. 

“That's their old game. Scare the hearts out of the new 
ones before they even get in!” 

“Did it work,” I asked him, “‘with our kid?” 

“Work!” said Pasc, smiling that dry old leathery smile. 
“You watch them!” 

And then we walked round and he showed me this bowl, 
where they rode. It was a queer-looking thing, round and 
round—six laps to the mile, as I remember it. A board 
track, banked straight up, until it looked just like the 
inside of a bowl. The riders started and ran round and 
round inside them—as the fellow said, like a scared mouse 
in a soup tureen— hanging up on the sides against the force 
of gravity. 


“The only trouble is,” said Pasc, “they ain’t banked 
enough,” 

“Not banked enough!” said I. 

“Not yet. You've got to have them so they hang right 
out in the air when they're riding; as it is now they keep 
sliding off over the edge, and killing themselves. Espe- 
cially passing somebody else,” said Pasc. “‘ At these speeds 
now, just a twitch of the wrist, and off you go. The con- 
demned things are only thirty-five or forty feet wide. And 
you can imagine how long it takes to shoot that.” 
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does it make? And then at the climax of the third reel 
the part where Miss Thara cowed them all with these won- 
derful words, flashed on the screen in a blaze of feminine 
glory: “If my life will save that rambling old house on 
the hill—take it! I hold tradition sacred—dearer than life 
itself.” 

The last two reels were but a jumble of shifting lights. 
They were merely the words that followed the sentence of 
acriminal. Miss Glaub stood indicted of disloyalty! . . 
Worse— disloyalty to the Old South. 

Miss Glaub hurried back to the Mammoth and hastily 
arranged for a window of $2.95 flesh crépe de Chines for 
the following evening. But her heart was not in the work. 
She did not even insist, under threat of carrying the 

matter str-r-aight to Mr. Bibker, on the large 
front window nearest the door. 

Passing the Jephson Building on her way 
home a little later, its dirty portals seemed to 
earry the dignity of centuries instead of dirt. 
Miss Glaub resolved to hold tradition sac red, 
and hurried Just how it was to be 
upheld was hazy. As Miss Glaub observed 
some time later to Colonel Jephson: 

“Ain’t it the truth about that old sayin’ 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way’?” 

And Miss Glaub knew she had found the 
way when she saw a lavender-rimmed enve- 
lope in her box. The letter began t 


home. 


abruptly: 


Sister—Just put over the biggest season the 
Allied ever had. Will stop off to see you, on 
way toN. Y. Sister—I still think the same, i 
you can forget georgette crepe, 

Yours till Niagra Falls 
UTHAS P. GARBEY. 


What a kidder Mr. Garbey was, always 
gettin’ offsomething good. Miss Glaub thought 
of the big season she had in waists the previous 
year, all because Mr. Garbey had shown her 
how to apply the circus idea to merchandise. 
That evening the colonel was uneasy. He 
had been to see young Townsley, who re- 
fused to renew the mortgage. He might have 


to . . «+ (Continued on Page 85) 


rapiny Million Dollars 
By George Kibbe Turner 


GRUGER 


“They have killed quite a fe 
haven’t they?” said I. 
“They’re nothing more’n death traps,” 
Pasc—‘“‘the whole of them. Some day tl! 
have to dv away with them entirely.””. And they did, of 


“Tt takes a man with a case-hardened 


said 
] 
i 


ey i 


course, after that. 
nerve,” he said, “‘to get into it now.” 

“Well,” I said to him, “how is it? 
ours stand it?” 

“All right,” said Pasc. 

“‘He must be pretty small, next to the rest of them.” 

“That’s all right,” he came back. “It ain't size that 
counts in this, and I don’t except that great foul-mouthed 
murdering freak—that Shang Murphy. We're going right 
after them,” said Pasc; “‘we’re going to draw them out 
from the start, just the same as I wrote you.” 

“Go ahead,” said I. “I’m ready for you. The minute 
we win the advertising’s all ready to smear up on the walls 
where the crowd goes out. And if we don’t win,” 
trying to be funnier than I felt, “I guess I’ve got the car 
fare home. But it’ll have to come out of the creditors, at 
that.” 

I sat there waiting in the grand stand that next after- 
noon, and watched the crowd and the riders starting to 
come over into that bowl underneath. I was away over at 
one end of the grand stand, the only seat I could get in the 
front row. Pase was down with Chuck Powers in that 
center of the track—the pit, they called it; so I sat there 
alone, and shoved my jackknife blade into the seat as far as 
I could shove it, and drew it out, and shoved it in again 
wondering just what was going to happen to us that next 
hour and a halfin that one-hundred-mile race. If we didn’t 
get it of course we were through! 

There was a man next to me 
young fellow with a big-check cap and bright-yellow 
shoes and a bright-blue necktie. He looked like he might 
be one of these young Italians or a French Canadian. His 
cap was down over his eyes, and he sat there chewing gum 

“‘Queer-looking things, ain’t they?”’ I said to him, think- 
ing it would help pass the time to talk to somebody 
“These bowls.” 

“Sure,” he said, looking straight out ahead. 

“Treacherous things, too ?” I went along. 


How'll this kid of 


ur 


said he 


a small black-looking 


ain’t they? 
“I see where they killed another man over in Revere last 
week —that Joe Lavoisier.” 















































i I noticed him then give a little kind of a twitcl You think 4 re f 
f “You see about that I asked hit nis breat! tr i i 2 ‘ 
7 “Yeah, I saw it,” he said, and pulled his cap down more one’s coming along, some day, and hand i \ 
i ove ; eyes whe ¢ lo, allla I t on 
’ werous business,” said I Ar e cursed @ low ‘ 
” ) call it rac ing "he answe red afte im ité Its ir ha ye ‘ t { ‘ \ 
Py right name is murder— the way the now é e to - M 
bi “Shooting off over the edge I 1 I ca I ‘ he iw I wa ‘ 
“Or being pushed.” Sa what nave i nit I ] 
¥ “Crowded off,” said I t } 
M “You've said it,”’ said this fe vy next to me Oh, nothing ‘ £ g mea 0 : l 
“That would be murder! Ir Joe La ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
“What was I telling you?” he said to me, and shut up aga ag ere whe thir ed |} . 
And we both sat there staring at the t some more ol 0) at I i 
. the riders were coming or He opped ewing his gum A ‘ we | " ‘ 
and sat there staring down. He seemed as if he was looking getting ready tos é e wheels, each one ‘ 
{ mebod us king his ow H or } I 
I heard him cursing then, after a minute or two, under “But one thing, by ‘ I said ‘ ng down at that “What good est td ] | 
4 his breath. I turned round and looked at him, and he saw long leather thing underneath us, and starting talkingto What ‘ 
| me doing it hur r my breat! t if i sta i g ie \ ‘ 
| You were spea g about that Joe Lavoisier,” he said, murdering stunts this time—on that boy of ours tll be the it under | r 
| “vetting his last wee your last one There'll be ee hospitals fu sta I gi ‘ 
A “Uh-hul soon as I get near ¢ t to get e |} i i I g | 
“Well, that’s the fe yw that g t » hin he said, that t Key neck ol Cit gi 
q nodding big cay And the two of Sa ere glaring at I Scaring | 
i‘ *‘Who?” said I. “That big bla k g one Phere the ge 1 Joe Lay ‘ er l ta Te 
\ I had been watching him before, suspecting alre ady And they started the mas n ff round the tra , four The 
\ who it was of them circling f e fi ng sta each one al lifferent ( f ‘ Ihe 
/ He nodded his head again. quarter of the bow There ere "| 
“Who is it?” I asked him. “*Here’s where you see it,”” said he—‘“‘the only place or not g to | at N 
a) “That’s Shang Murphy.” the stand. Out here away from the judges, where you can nobody ever scared ‘ He 
‘So that’s the man.” watch them having it out alone among themselves.” You got to in tl yume 
“i “That's the guy. murderer,”’ he said “Uh-hu aid I wat g ther The 1 LOOK IKE I © ner ‘ 
“That's the fellow t i for a fact, ar of then those round before he's s ed. SS r r | 
;? “Cripes!”’ I said ily look human, does her clothes they put on then protect er too. | he ca g 
sj he’ e ot the exhausts, and t é t might d hiv He i 
P. He didn’t in that leather suit; gawk ng round He KS lu they got sj ed A fi + ft earle And |} r s yg M ( 
Ww looked about eight feet tall, and about as big round as a_shairless, goggle-eyed leather devils, tearing off on wheels They'd gone now maybe twer 
“Bang!” went the pistol Fifty seconds,”’ said La ‘ 
low next to me. “He’s a mur- “There they go off,”’ said the fellow side of me. And the agair They won't be 
" flung themselves up on the side of the bow! whirling Here.” he sid Pegles ifte the 
' m, thinking about I had faster and faster young |} 
some pact " said Joe Lave er’s brother, taking ita Vo it, Chu '’ I velled 1) 
how this man beside me kept stop watch. “This one for blood.” He was tr g that 
so much attention at first. “Fifty-five seconds to the mile already,” he said aftera him and cursing him, pretending ‘ 
” ywers down there, getting ready little while, studying his watch. } 
' like a two-year-old kid next to Every three or four seconds one went snorting by I “Pretty raw uid LAV ‘ I i 
} that big lreak could hear the old Hoodlum come aroar ng all the way wabb!l He von t tet 
But then I heard this fellow next to me cursing and round the track She had an entirely different sound to I could look down the 
q wearing as if he was talking to somebody—in a kind of a her. She was walking right up on the man ahead of her Rajah rider, that Hanse ! is ( 
hoarse low voice. And I followed his eyes, and I saw’ one of those two Rajah riders. } 
f final] He was talkir to that great freak, that Murphy, **Look at her go up,”” I said, half out loud That's the worst I eve i 
as if he was alone “That's that new mact ¢ ‘ 1 ¢ t Tr ike a | i Ra ‘ 
il inaroomwithhim. said this Joe Lavoisier’s brother the " " f at foreve I 
“ ’ 2 
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“You Say So,"" Said 1; “But You and I'll Never Live to See Any Two Miles a Minute on Wheets" 
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“‘Here’s where the race And he started timing i 
beg ns,”” he said, “* be- The grand stand was 
tween these two.”” And I time at those two brown 
sat forward, watching, thet 
knowing he was right. “They can’t do it,” said Lavoisier to me. 

The whole thing came now build them to take punishment like that, mile af 
for us. “He don’t think that way,” said I when 

“This fellow’s got the phy went by, still cursing in that low voice ahead of 
machine,”” he was going Chuck—tryingt ull his lung still; pretending he 


rach now entirely. 


on, “all right; and he’s to go by. 
got sand. But can he ““Look out. Look out. The next time!” 
stand it when that mur-_ ing it, trying to get him jumpy. The kid 
derer once starts after went riding right along according to orders. 
him?” “That'll do for you,” this great freak wa 
And right after that it going by—pretending Chuck was blocki 
started. turns. “I won’t do anything to you now 
“Hear that! Listen to open and spill you on the track!” 
that!"’ said Lavoisier Tom’s boy never turned a hair; just kept 
when they went roaring the more he went along the madder that great 
by. “‘He’s getting after behind him got. 
him, pulling his lung!” “You'll t yours before this afternoon's 
I’ve heard some foul called out to him in that hoarse stag 
talkinmyday; butnoth- heard about the other ones that got fres! 
ing like that this thing was put- about that Joe Lavoisier,” he said to} 
ting out under his breath at it myself. ‘* Well, you look out, that’s al 
Tom’s boy as they shot by us. I looked sideways, and saw that Joe Lay 
“Try it—try it—you "he face. He sat back, stopping talking 
said. ‘“Takeachance! Goon!” long visor, with steel-blue murder in |} 
Bang—just before he got to It must have been abot alf over 
us—up and round Chuck went round they kept spi ‘ 
by him—not waiting a second. one ahead and the 
“Good boy!” said Lavoisier’s much now. 
brother. ‘Good boy ! You got **He’s tired, I believe,”’ I said to Lavoisier’s 


t t devil 
big one chasing. He 
grar d stand be- 


“Didn't I Tell You S0?"' Said Zetta. 
had jumped his 


; “Boys, We're All Going to be Rich! me : ne 
ailed up and over and We're Going to Live!” something. You got something You don’t know what it’s like,” said he, 
a swallow over a barn. this time!” those turns at those speeds. Your wrists and 
thin a fraction of an inch, it looked And he sat down again quick, watching. almost kills you. Bang— like falling from a second story 
e of the track. “*Look, look!” he said. “‘He almost ran away from him your head! That’s where the small fellow has the advan- 
aid Lavoisier, turning round. He was_ entirely. He almost lost him. Too bad! Too bad!” tage. The big one’s showing it, naturally 
ng more talkative as the race went on. “Tle can lie in behind, I suppose,” said I. “T notice he isn’t cursing so much,” I said. 
me chances! That kid’s either got his “Forever! Like a paced race, exactly. You can’t shake “Maybe he’s thinking up something,” 
Did you see that Hansen? Heranhim him, with the front machine taking off all the wind brother. “Something wicked.” 
If the kid wasn’t so qui k—one eye pressure. “How can he when the other fellow’s alway 


ll over! “That's a mistake,”’ he said, talking all the time now. of him? He needs his breath—that’s his trouble! 
That kid must have lost his mind.” “Tt isn’t over yet,” he said. “One of the macl 
the benche Che same way that bunch of mut I saw what was going on. The Hoodlum was ahead now, break any time.’ 

id Joe, If these judges stand for that they’Ilstand and the boy was doing what Pase said they would—pulling That was jus hat I was waiting for 


+} “ 


ve game, the same game,” he said, and spit 


ith: 1. Take them out! Takethem outand _ the insides out of that old piece of junk of that Rajahcrowd. Rajah crack—the ignition or one of those aut 
ver with!” he started yelling. “It takes twice the power driving that first one,”’ said on her. But re was nothing of the kind. 
Lavoisier. Murphy was a wonder in handling a i 
’ said he, sitting down. “You watch her!” said I. her going. They’re born that way; they can feel a mach 
\ Hansen off the track. He didn’t answer me; he was timing her again. a good rider, at those speeds, and what’s the t 
ng for it, I guess,’ said Lavoisier. “‘ They “Do you know what I made that?” he said to me. her, just as if it was a part 
mbly to pocket this new man. It looks to “Forty-three seconds!” kept going that way, r-dong, 
raid of him. Who is this kid, “He’s not sayi 
a good. little rider, at that. ie?" said | watchin 
one thing. And he’s got “xg 
too l t t . **He’s worse 
i : , ing up somet! 
And look—look 5. : ; Lavoisier. 
oose again— was , Andall 


at third man the one ’ 4 stand went u 


p in 
eared out ! in the middle. 
aid I to Lavojsier , . : ie . ““He’s jumped | 
¢ Look at him na “1 sier, look ng. 

Look at him wab- 4g . . ; j ys “Who has?” 
\ . ty “That kid,” he 
said. ‘“‘That "/ 4 } kid’s jumped him 
*s where Shang rt * . him asleep!” 
He thinks ‘ ie “Gee, some 
again. He's » " fm bo } said. ‘“‘Some 
n when he thinks . : ce Some speed. 
im. He ought to mp. ‘a . clean away from him!” 
scared till he’s dan- " 4 Ae) Pe. * ‘“*“What do \ 
) a . think of that, you 
once the rman - big stiff?"’ he said, 
as Chuck came up “ ; ) . getting up suddenly 
ind the boy went by flying. ma) | ’ 4 ’ j , and shaking hi 
how they get,” said Lavoisier, “‘when Y : i-- fist; and sat down 
thinking once of what would happen if fj % ‘A again, studying his 
tdown at thosespeeds. He’sdone. There's i ; watch. 
on the track now.” : : j / \ “Forty-one !”’ he said 
at kid go!" I said, watching 
had never been 
till, taking it on the stop Se | ; done before, or anything 
like it. The Hoodlun 
* he said, as if he didn’t believe it ; : p i was running away, 
le in forty-five!” : es ; round the track again 
old Hoodlum was running right over them. The / ’ \ r ; after the other one, like 
crowd got it, yowling—as Chuck came right up on " 4 \ a cyclone. 

hy. The feeling was turning a little, too, on the } The grand stand 

Chuck was getting, them on account of his size , , j started yelling —jeering 
vuld see old Pase in the pit, down there under the Atos Murphy. 

‘“*That’s what gets 

him. Look out for mur 


t 


holding his stop watch—following her and listening 

er go. She was going like a bird. It looked good for us. 

s Lavoisier’s brother was listening too, Proctor Billings Came ; . der now—if he tries to 
ome machine, that. She’s got fifteen seconds to the Next Day, Locked Up in His ™ pass him,” said 


i Lavoi- 
that Rajah, She’s playing circles round her, Limousine and Wearing His Chamois Gloves sier’s brother. 
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‘She's blown! Blown!” I yelled. 
“Valve stuck,” said Lavoisier 
The old Hoodlum, with 























way —the grand hing, ! 

“That finishes it 

“No,” said Lavoisier. 

“Why not?” 

“Not if 
him. Look: 

Then: “He's laying b 
for him—deliberately 

He'd got his machine 
working again—the valve 
working. 

* What's he going todo? 
said I 

“T don’t know. He don’ 
himself. He ain’t human a 
more since they raggea 
him in the grand stand 
He’s just murder and sudden 
death going eighty miles ar 
hour. There ain’t ar y more 
brains in that head now that 
inarattlesnake’s. Just noth- 
ing but the idea of hitting out 
and killing something. 

**He don’t want to pass 
him,’’ said Lavoisier’s 
brother ‘That fool kid 
don’t want to go by him 
igalr g 

But he did he tore rf t 
up to him again— one brown 
treakuptoanother. Before 
he got there at all the other 
one was cursing ! 

* Keep off uu!” he said 
“You've crowde | me once 
too often. Once too often.” 

Tom’s boy was running 
beside him, their elbows 
touching. He didn’t budge 
an inch. All at onee it 
came—right opposite us, 
where the officials couldn't 
set it 

“Look out!” yelled La- 
voisier’s brother, standing 
up int eat 

I saw Tor bi tag 
gering 

“He gave him the nee aid Jor 
irom where he stood The double mu 
He gave him the knee!” 

And the grand ind didn't even gr 

It was all ove i minute. Bot} 
from the thing g at that speed 

But he must have missed } o he 


blow any 


“He’s caught himself,” 


way 


I saw myself that Tom’s boy Was 
out again, when bang! the big freak 
down himself—tired out, crazy mad 
awful speed, I suppose, like a mar 





stumbling and going down. 
much for him. 
Off he went, flying clear of the macl 


and slid down the slope like an old | ig. 
behind him, sliding down into the } 
Siteta aah dhe anmihiteedl coon 
breath. 
“There’s yours! There’s yours!” ye 





brother, up beside me. ‘There’ 
murderer!” 
And the 
Ay) 

g 
its side; and the sound of the old 
on the bowl above it. 

I turned 


guiet. 


round to 


“CYHUT up, you fool!”’ said I. “That 


The man’s killed 
** Aw, to hell 


watching 


Nothing 


under that long cap vi 


truck him.’ 


Tom’s boi 


grand stand went silent—wa 


keep tl Joe Lay 
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‘ Like old Joe was 


aow! 


over } 


“Searing Hert" I Said, Turning on Him 





\ll you could hear was the popping of th: 
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She's Busted t 





low. But a heart 


“Searing 


ts? 


nat! mrse vo ‘ ) 

“Good day! rid | 
ont he | watcl 
over the tract 

He ! rid me 

I turned round and 
couple ot rov 1 sea 

‘Wi ne ! 

TI i i x 
those white teet} f 
t glorious—huh! Did 

is I was ste] 

e way the good o 
that Chuck Powers! 

“My! Think what 
watching dow? ere 
bow pulling a ( 
eSS aS usua I rt 
now, think what he 

‘You've d ( ! 
memory’ good t 
hadn't put up that 

‘It’s nothing v] 
red and ner i] 
was a handsome yma 
dressed up ir ome 


“Por th 


When are ve yg 
mpatient a 
Let's let the ( 
we cal ye 
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The Business of Winning 


] r IS time that we began to think in concrete personal 
terms about the business of winning the war. To a good 
many people in America that has been and still is some- 
body’ else business. 

The President can’t win this war. The Democratic Party 
can’t win it. Neither can the Army nor the Navy nor the 
farmers nor the laborers nor the capitalists. George can’t 
do it. You, whoever you are and whatever you are doing, 
must win it personally. The business of winning is every- 
body’ Any man who is not ready to make it his 
personal affair is a coward running from the field of battle. 

From this time on there can be only three classes in the 
United States. Americans, pro-Germans and yellow dogs. 
Many people would lump the two last, but wrongly, be- 
cause in the third group there are many who, once awak- 
ened to a class consciousness of their yellow-dogginess, may 
be saved. We refer, of course, to the men who are seeking 
and partisan advantage in this crisis; to the red- 
tapers and incompetents who are obstructing and muddling 
everything they touch; to the grandstanders and lime- 
lighters who see nothing but an opportunity for personal 
advertising and aggrandizement in the national peril; and 
to the profiteers, to whom all dollars look alike, even those 
that are blood-stained. 

Let there be no misunderstanding in the mind of any 
man about these things. Votes made now by specious ap- 
mean lives lost. Incompetents con- 
tinued in office mean trenches taken by the enemy. Strikes 
that squeeze the last penny out of our need for haste mean 
men drowning in the Atlantic and soldiers sacrificed in 
France 


business 


party 


peal to discontent 


The yellow dogs are in.a minority. They must be con- 
verted or sent to the pound. The pro-Germans should be 
The great silent majority of us who are single- 
hearted for America cannot be soldiers, but every man and 
woman of us can back up a soldier to the limit. 


The War in Your Town 
prada of unchecked pacifist mouthings, not unlike 
1 


hear to-day, paved the inevitable way for 
the Draft Riots of L863, which for days held New York City 
in the violent grip of bloody anarchy. To-day the most 
‘angerous of our enemies are the half-secret ones of our 
ywn household. They come and go at will among us. Some 


there now 


those we 


py out and report our military preparations; others foment 
trikes, set class against class, preach pacifism and pes- 
prings of public thought. Thou 
ands of these traitors take the Kaiser's dirty dollar. Other 
thousands are merely half-baked perverts whose rewards 
ire akin to those of the witless creature who sets fire to a 
tenement for the pleasure of hearing an alarm rung and 
witnessing the noisy confusion of a fire. 


mism and poison the 


The menace from enemies at home is steadily increasing; 
the scope of their activities is steadily broadening. The 
Department of Justice can cope with those who com- 
mit , but it cannot lay by the heels the 
hoe disloyalists who are sheltered by the very Con- 
titution of the nation they would destroy. 


certain overt acts 


gum 


If you know your left hand from your right you can tell 
Prussianism from Americanism. When you find a disloyal 
neighbor whom you can’t send to jail, send him to Coventry. 
Shun him as if he had smallpox. Keep out of his house 
and keep him out of yours. Let him see that he stands 
discredited and disgraced—that he is unfit company for 
loyal Americans. Let him be socially interned, cut off from 
all speech and traffic with decent men and women. 

If every true American will sever all ties with the enemy 
at home the result will go further toward winning the 
war than would the annihilation of half a cozen German 
Army corps. 


More Voters 


F YOU fairly owe a man ten dollars you must not refuse 

to pay him because you suspect ten dollars will do him 
no particular good. 

Suffrage is fairly due to women—a thing they can claim 
as aright. Withholding it is an ungraceful cheat on man’s 
part and an affront to womanhood. 

They should have suffrage as a right. We are heartily in 
favor of giving it to them. But we don’t think it will do 
them any particular good or do the country any particular 
good, except that paying a just debt is always good. 

We used to be much more interested in the mechanics of 
politics than we are now. We used to think direct prima- 
ries, direct election of senators, initiative and referendum, 
short ballot, and so on, were crucially important. 

We think now the crucially important things are to get 
a so-called democratic form of government—a form of 
government, that is, upon which public opinion can oper- 
ate quite effectually and in which all the economic interests 
and classes have a fair chance of expressing themselves— 
and then to get an enlightened public opinion. Having a 
more or less democratic form of government, getting an 
enlightened public opinion is infinitely more important 
than the machinery of politics. 

For the good of the country we would infinitely rather 
prescribe that a million well-to-do residents of the Atlantic 
seaboaré go and live for a month on the East Side of New 
York, so as to know by actual contact what the experi- 
ences of the poor inhabitants of cities are, than to get 
direct election of senators. If the board of directors and 
the workmen could see and feel each other’s problems and 
difficulties with open-minded, unprejudiced sympathy we 
would infinitely rather have that than direct primaries. 
Three million women studying modern political and eco- 
nomic history are more important than eighteen million 
women voting. 

Women represent no tangible interest that is not repre- 
sented in the suffrage now. It is idle to deny that public 
opinion—including the opinion of women—gets expressed 
now. Aside from paying a debt, equal suffrage is a matter 
of the mechanics of politics. Formation of opinion is 
incomparably more important than the technical means by 
which it is expressed. 


Red Cross Christmas 


ANY people are revising their Christmas lists this 

year. The pleasant habit whereby Susan sends Mary 
a pink hand bag and Mary sends Susan a lavender hand 
bag—which neither of them would have bought for her- 
self—while Tom sends Dick a box of cigars and Dick sends 
Tom a more or less superfluous meerschaum pipe, is not 
appropriate at this time, when people whose cause we have 
made our own are suffering for necessaries of life, and 
soldiers who are fighting our battles wait in pain for the 
ambulance. 

The Red Cross wants ten million new members this 
holiday season. It wants all the money the resources and 
generosity of the American people can supply. 

Make it, first of all, a Red Cross Christmas! 

Your Christmas does not need the usual litter of acknowl- 
edgmeiits and Christmas cards this year. It can well take 
all that for granted. What it decidedly does need is 
knowledge that from your comfort and security something 
has gone out to alleviate a little the boundless woe in 
Europe. Without that knowledge, it will be a selfish, 
niggard Christmas—which is no Christmas at all. 

There should not be in all the United States a single 
Christmas gathering without its membership in the Red 
Cross, and a contribution to that cause as liberal as the 
means of the family will allow. 

Every Christmas list needs revision this year, with Red 
Cross at the top. If you have not done it already, write it 
down now. 


Railroad Wages 


JITH its natural inclination to side-step disagreeable 
problems, Congress failed to carry out the President’s 
recommendations for arbitration of railroad wages. 

There is no collective bargaining in that field. The rail- 
roads cannot bargain, because both the roads and the men 
know that national necessity must finally compel the roads 
to yield. The operating unions can demand what terms 
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they choose, on pain of putting the nation out of business 
for war purposes, paralyzing its industries and bringing 
famine to its cities. It is not expedient that any particular 
set of men should have the country by the throat. When- 
ever it appears that any set of men in Wall Street are 
getting into that position Congress hastens to provide a 
check and balance to their power. Its duty is to provide an 
equitable check and balance to the power of the railroad 
unions. 

When the unions choose to make a demand some means 
of dealing with the emergency must be improvised. That 
takes time, and improvised means are very likely to be 
defective. We saw, nearly a year ago, that a demand by 
the unions drifted on to the very brink of a strike, and was 
then settled in breathless, hugger-mugger fashion. Breath- 
less improvisation is no way of dealing with a standing 
menace. 

Permanent machinery for virtually compulsory arbitra- 
tion of railroad wage disputes must be provided. The fact 
that such machinery existed would two-thirds settle the 
problem, for it would impose a steady counterbalance upon 
the natural inclination of the men to take full advantage of 
their tactical position. Knowing the question would come 
before an impartial tribunal, with power to render a bind- 
ing decision, they would not be likely to make demands 
that the circumstances did not justify. 

Knowledge that the men are not now under such a 
restraint is naturally disturbing to the public. 


Sample Tax Puzzles 


CONCERN makes patented electrical devices. In 

1914 it perfected and patented a device that has proved 

highly profitable. It will earn six hundred thousand dollars 
this year. 

It considered a reorganization—forming a new company 
to take over the old one, with increased issue of capital 
stock to represent the value of the patents. 

If the reorganization had been carried out, with a change 
of ownership, the new company would have issued several 
million dollars of capital stock for the patents and goodwill 
of the old company; and in that case its excess-war- 
profits tax under the new revenue bill would probably have 
amounted to ten per cent or Jess of its net earnings, because 
it would have deducted from earnings a sum equal to nine 
per cent on its capital stock. 

But, as the old company, with the old capitalization, 
holds the patents and goodwill, its excess war-profits tax 
will amount to fifty per cent of its net earnings. 

In each case the actual business and actual assets would 
have been exactly the same; but in the second case, with 
no capital stock issued to represent the patents, no deduc- 
tion from earnings would be allowed. 

Another concern makes pictures. Several years ago 
German competition drove it out of one particular branch 
of the business. It wrote off its total capital investment in 
that branch, but kept the plates, equipment, and so on. 
War stopped German competition; and this year that 
branch of the business is making a handsome profit. But 
technically it has no capital investment in that branch, the 
investment having been written off. It is wondering 
whether it shall have to pay almost sixty per cent of the 
profits to the Government; whereas, if it had not written 
off the investment it would have had to pay only ten or 
fifteen per cent. 

In making actual money investment the universa! 
measure of a business’ legitimate earning power, the new 
law, of course, is hopelessly wrong. Numberless inequali- 
ties and injustices will arise. The law should be overhauled 
at this session of Congress. 


People’s Investments 


E HAVE had a muffled panic. Market value of listed 
securities has suffered one of the greatest declines 
ever known. 

Like all movements of that sort, it was in part merely a 
blind rush. As security values fell for cogent reasons, a lot 
of people with no cogent reason for selling got frightened 
and unloaded. 

Thanks wholly to the new banking system, this violent 
disturbance of the security markets—even though it came 
along with the huge financial burden of war— was handled 
easily and with practically no reaction upon business. 

Many forehanded citizens who bought sound invest- 
ments a year ago, or two years ago, suffer touches of heart 
failure when they compare present quotations with the 
prices they paid. The remedy for that is not to look at the 
quotations. Every investment that was sound a year ago, 
or two years ago, is sound now. No one need be disturbed 
in the least by the mere quotatien of his bond. There is 
nothing now in sight that threatens the permanent value 
of securities legitimately based on American industry. 

Where war conditions bear heavily on industry, as in the 
ease of the railroads and public-service concerns, there is 
every reason to expect that intelligent account of their 
situation will be taken by public bodies. 

After the panic is exactly the time not to get discouraged. 
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bly best Known, and that is 

The Revolt of Mother It 
was in an evil day I wrote 
that tale. It exposed 


AM assuming that the various 
details relating to my life have 
appeared often enough already, y/ < : me to much of whicl 
and that it is unnecessary to I could not dream. 
repeat them. Bald facts are This very morning 
Il have a letter 

concerning that 
story. Some- 


not especially interesting, and 
one cannot offer much besides 
bald facts unless one happens 
to be of the Mary MacLane 
type of writer. 

It occurs to me that I have 
never read a severe criticism 
of an author’s own work by the 
author, and that it may be an 
nnovation. I am therefore pro- 
ceeding to criticize the story by 


body wishes to 
use it in a book. 
I fear I am 
mostly known by 
The Revolt of 
Mother. My revolt 
against the case is 
perfectly useless 
People go right on with 


Conciuded on Page 75 


Charlie Chaplin and 
Edna Purviance 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and his co-star, Miss Edna 


Purviance, are seen to the left wearing decora 





tions which they received after they had seen a 
week of active service in Honolulu. The snapshot 
was taken as the party boarded the boat to return 
to San Francisco, Their chaperon is Rob Wagner. 


Frank W. Smith 


HE man at the top of the page is Postmaster- 
General for the Sammees. He has charge of all 





the mail for the soldiers in France, from the time it is 
landed until it is delivered ate 
in the trenches. As postal 
inspector in Philadelphia 


Mr. Smith, who should now “, 
be addressed as Major, zz. » 4 


gained wide experience and 
he recently spent several 
weeks familiarizing himself 
with the British postal sys- 
tem in France. 


Joseph E. Kuhn 
URING 1915 and 1916 
Major-General Kuhn 


————————— = | was military attaché at 


“ 









Berlin, and as observer for the United Stats e Ge 
he visited all the front ind had ¢ 
methods of warfare. While he wa th the fig 

| Kaiser, the Crown Prince, Crown Prince R echt of B 
highnesses among the Hur He t present ir ‘ My 
but it is reported that he ma on go to Frances — 


William A. Bishop 
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r, removing the “ Vacant-Engaged” 

a small ratchet screw driver. In 
of events Lord Louis Lewis would 
the 


mind 


ly interested in 


a the human 
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“Find my friend of the bathroom door,” he begged. 
Jill turned her eyes up and down the deck. There was 

a young man lolling against the sand-colored side of 
the shelter deck cabins. His right hand was behind 
him, untwisting the brass knob of the 

weoden weather rail. As she watched, it 





st possibilities of en- 
ainment, 
s shoulder the towel 
his grip on the 
without making his pres- 
ined against the walnut 


hed. 


hae ne 
} resentuiy tne young 


er | 


altered 


0 fl tnre wo 
Vas Carrying, 
sponge bag and, 


ence known, le 


pane ling and wat 
man inserted the 
the door and the 


machinery and levered 


rew driver between 

of informing 
from its bearing 

, “Good!” he rernarked, dropped 

the pocket of his blue blazer 

ned about 


, but yc 


orry, but I was 


1 gave me a start!” 
unwilling to dis- 
: aid Lord Louis, 
Been there long?” 
\ wm ments only.’ 
Well, I'm betting y 
port. | apologize for keeping you out of 


ou are not a spoil- 


the bathroom — walk right in.” 
L rd Louis lies 


In view of what: 


tated 

ou have done with the 
ck,” he said, “‘I am thinking of seeking 
other one’s privacy 


bathroom, where 


more greatly assured.” 


young man laughed amiably and 


second bolt inside.” 
the 


‘There's PN 


At that 1 bath steward ap- 


iment 


to ‘ave kept you waiting, m'lord. 


) > 
OCK ! 


1at’s ‘appened to thi 

were liscussing the tl ing,” 

Lord Louis. “However, if you will 

turn on the r 

As the the bathroom 

the young man seized Lord Louis’ sponge- 

bag hand and wrung it so warmly thata 
quantity of water ran up his sleeve. 

“You're a true 


water 


steward entered 


“Great!” he whispered. 
port ! 
* Jill,’ 


hour later he 


said Lord Louis, when half an 
returned to his stateroom, 
you are going to get up to-day. I can’t 
longer.” 

A small head, covered with ruddy brown 
ind a little 


peeped over! side of the 


allow you to be ill any 


curls mobeap, 


bunk 


distracting 
the anc 
grr inned pathe tically. 

and 


“But I haven't been ill yet, please, 





everyone has to be ill on a long sea voy- 
age,’ 


Lord Louis took 


he captain is 


a new line of persuasion: 
showing signs of depres- 


ona 


1 am beginning to 
he will fill it if you don’t put in an appearance before 


chair beside him 


t your empt 


ihere followed an eruption of bed clothes which, when 


ded, gave a vision of a small figure in pink-silk 


ng on the side of the bunk twiddling its even 


he?” demanded Jill. 

lit 
captain’s mind is not an open book, but there is a 
He spoke of her in 
to express admiration, Per- 
same medium, I 
er a piratical craft. She 


wine, well-to-do, 


a cigarette, 


and her son on board 
h I took 


ivy parallels from the 


Swathel ng 


} 
il tert 


travels 
Certainly her 


them day and night—are to be 


a pendant which for purity and chastity of 


rival.’ 


hin on her chest and assumed a tre- 


1 to have studied her very carefully, Louis.” 
ted 


Since you deserted me in favor of 


on, 1 have sought solace from the 


ut the son,” she said, “Is he remarkable for 


K 80 


Hie seems a very uncouth young 


He has a head of tousled hair which he is forever 


uut of his eyes; he has a coarse mouth which he 


“Why, What Ever Do You Mean? 





You Haven't —You Dida't —— 
Ok, You are a Darilingi"’ 


wipes on the back of his hand. I am told he has a habit of 
winning prizes for swimming ” 

“Thank you,” said Jill, “that will do nicely for him. 
Anybody else on board?” 

“The usual ship’s company. Officers, government offi- 
cials, people going abroad for pleasure, others sent abroad 
Ah, but I forgot, there is a certain young 
man whose measure I have not successfully taken.”’ 

**What’s he like?” 

“Oh, quite prepossessing, but he has a habit of removing 
locks from bathroom doors. But come on deck and sye 
these wonders for yourself.” 

They were on their honeymoon, so it was not surprising 
that the other passengers showed a good deal of curiosity 
and interest when first Lord Louis placed his wife’s chair 
A ship’s library so rarely contains anything but 
novels, whose antiquity in no way justifies for them a place 
among the classics, that it is not unreasonable for pas- 
sengers to do most of their reading from each other. 

Jill, from the cushioned depths of her Colombo chair, 
was no exception to the rule, and amused herself by dis- 
from her husband’s descriptions, the various 
people he had spoken about. In this matter she showed 
no small skill, and had several specimens pinned out and 
set in a very few minutes. 

“That I should say is Master Swatheling,” she said. 

“You are quite right,” replied Lord Louis. “‘What do 
you think of him?” 

“He looks more like an accomplice than anything else.’ 

Lord Louis laughed 


for displeasure. 


on deck. 


covering, 


came away in hishand. Apparently he ex- 
petted this, for instead of screwing it on 
again he dropped it discreetly in his pocket 
and moved toward them. 

“That's him.” 

Lord Louis nodded. 

““And he doesn’t seem to have finished 
. oo 

“Introduce me,” said Jill. 

The young man, whose name was Ken- 
neth Rushton and who came from Canada, 
was delighted and delightful. He said he 
was “‘doing the world,” and appeared to 
be doing it very thoroughly. 

“Are you fond of traveling?” asked Jill. 

“Why,yes! Onekind of picks up things 
as one goes along, you know.” 

“IT have noticed it,”’ said Jill; “but it’s 
a little hard on the bathroom door, don’t 
you think?” 

Which remark caused him to laugh and 
blush, and say it was too bad of Lord Louis 
to have given him away. 

Presently the captain,a pleasant, bearded 
man, joined the group. He complimented 
Jill on being “up and about” and offered 
Kenneth Rushton a vacant place at his 
table. 

“] think I have the pick of the ship at 
my table, Lady Lewis,” he confided with 
a fluency suggestive that the remark was 
as much a part of every voyage as were 
the engines. 

At lunch Jill found herself on the cap- 
tain’s right. Mrs. Porteous, a motherly 
old soul, sat on his left. Next to her came 
Kenneth Rushton, and beside him Miss 
Esmé Porteous, still in her teens and barely 
free of the thrall of flapperdom. She 
a pretty little thing and saw jokes with 
an uplifted and vibrating shoulder. By 
special edict Lord Louis sat next to his wife, 
whereby she could tread on his toe to mark 
appreciation for finer points of humor not 
to be shared with the company. Mrs. 
Swatheling’s place was empty, but her 
Richard was already at the table, 
serious inroads on his 
arrival of the soup. 

As is usually the case with new acquaint- 
ances on a liner, the conversation showed 
no very marked tendency toward inspiraé- 


was 


son 
making 
bread before the 





tion, but the sudden and rather sweeping 

arrival of Mrs. Swatheling considerably 

relieved the depression. Mrs. Swatheling 

was a lady with a personality; you felt it 
acutely. She had black hair with a slightly red glint. She 
had black eyes similarly glinted. She had an electric smile 
and a range of facial half-tones and vocal inflections that 
covered the entire gamut of emotional possibilities. On her 
breast the diamond pendant twinkled and glittered in echo 
to the sparkle of its mistress’ wit 

“Captzin, forgive me, I am always unpunctual! Lord 
Louis, I am not going to wait an introduction to your 
charming wife. I have met your wedding so often in the 
society papers that I feel you are quite old friends.” 

“One gets to know a number of people that way, doesn’t 
one?” said Jill naively, taking the outstretched hand. 

Mrs. Swatheling rippled a silver-bell laugh and turned to 
Mrs. Porteous, who, she had heard, actually appeared to 
breakfast. 

She told Kenneth Rushton it was at her behest he had 
been summoned to the captain's table—simply 
Esmé’s sweet frock —ruffled her son's tousled head “* because 
he never says a word ’’—refused the proffered fish, and sub- 
sided into a kind of coruscating silence. 

“Well!” said Lord Louis when, lunch over, he and Jill 
were enjoying a cigarette in the little private salon adjoin- 
ing their stateroom. “What does my wife think of it all?” 

“I think,” replied Jill, “‘we have the cast for a very 
nice little melodrama, and I'll bet you anything you like 
we have it.” 

“Nothing ever happens at sea,”’ said Lord Louis. 

“But I'm certain.” 

**Name the bet then.” 

Centinued on Page 28) 
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What a scene you | ring to mind 

Of fertile helds and gardens fair 

W ith all these good things growing there! 
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The proof is in the eating — 
And in the health-giving effects which follow. 


The minute you taste Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its wholesome inviting 
flavor and satisfying quality you know that it must be made of choice materi- 
als; that it must be prepared and blended with exceptional care and skill. 


Especially if you are one of the dainty, “extra-particular” housewives who 
insist upon the unquestioned quality of every food which graces the home 
table, then you are the very one to appreciate 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup | 


You can understand the “reasons why” that ripened tomatoes, juicy green okra, the best of 
are back of its surprising excellence. celeryand parsley and Country Gentleman corn. 
Plenty of choice pearl barley, head rice and 
alphabet macaroni are added and a delicate 
blending of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


We make the full-bodied invigorating stock 
from selected beef. We use premium- grade 
white potatoes, Jersey- -grown sweet potatoes, 


sweet yellow Canadian rutabagas and tender Here is a perfectly balanced food—pure, 
Chantenay carrots—diced. Also sliced Dutch strengthening, delightfully appetizing. /! could 
cabbage, small peas, baby lima beans, vine- not be otherwise. 














Make it a point to order this satisfying Campbell “kind” from your 
grocer by the dozen or the case, so that you will never be without it. You 
will find this the practical way. 
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(Continued from Page 26 
e finest piece of porcelain we can find 


ing’s diamond pendant.” 
ghed, but Jill, ever thorough in the matter 
ails, entered the terms of the bet in a 

notebook taken from her bag. 
is a far less formal affair than the 
Mark- 
ing, who discussed her intellectual 

nterests with great freedom. 

learned that her husband was a most careful 
but after his death she had put nearly all she 
ild realize Rana Bhund Rubber Company. 
“You're gambler then,” said Kenneth Rushton. 
‘I’ve he 1 of it well - 
me fifteen per cent! 


most amiable and confiding. 


nto the 


but er 


straps in the hold that is even more complete. Most of 
these are what I call my Wait a bit 
though! That electric switch came from the Carlton Hotel 
grillroom. I screwed it off with a dessert knife under the 
nose of the head waiter. Here’s the knife! See where the 
edge is turned? Got that bath waste from 
House; the others are mostly from hotels. That’s a Mid- 
land, Manchester; this a Metropole, Brighton. ’Course I 
don’t claim any great credit on these.” 

“No,” said Lord Louis dryly, “I imagine not.” 

“Ah, you wait! I haven’t shown you the gems yet.” 

It was with a curious premonition that he might be 
arrested for complicity that Lord Louis watched the 
young enthusiast lift the tray from the top of the trunk 
and produce from the ample compartment beneath a roll 
of carpet, which he dexterously spun out across the floor. 


‘ 


easy come-bys.’ 


Devonshire 
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“Litter,” replied Lord Louis. ‘ Rubbish to which, for- 
give my frankness, you have no proprietary right what- 
soever.”’ 

“But say, you don’t consider I’ve done wrong in gather- 
ing these few little souvenirs?” 

“T am in the position of your guest, but I am almost 
sorry you have confided in me to the extent of exhibiting 
them.” 

“Well,”’ came the rueful answer, “I’m downright upset. 
I did think you'd appreciate. I thought you'd have felt 
that mighty impulse when you see a thing and can’t resist 
appropriating.” 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“That is common to us all, Mr. Rushton. But yielding 
to the impulse has sometimes resulted in restrictions upon 
liberty. However, doubtless our railway companies can 
stand the strain, and Devonshire House 
is probably in touch with a plumber who 
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pier of wort 
Kenneth Rus! 1 stretched out his 
vand and took ndant. 
‘Are you a collector too?”’ he de- 
manded, and affirmative, 


plunged into the | liest conversation on 
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the subject of colle 
me, Lord Louis, 
If lwantathing I simply 


t’s hard to define I just gather 
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aid Lord Louis, and 
ileroom anecdote 
Jill interrupted, 
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away with as 
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and | want to see it! 
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vhosmiled her admiration 
back to its owner, while 
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age Of Is might be allowed to see 


can replace the missing bath waste. Shall 
we finish our cigars on deck?’ 

Meanwhile Jill was displaying the won- 
ders of her trousseau, to a succession of 
ecstatic ““Ohs!” from the delighted Esmé. 

“Please, please,"’ she implored, “‘do 
give me the names of your wonderful 
dressmakers, so that when I get married 
I can go there too.” 

So Jill threw over her little black-silk 
notebook, and Esmé wrote down 
mystic names. As it happened she wrote 
them on the very leaf upon the other 
side of which Jill had entered her bet with 
Lord Louis earlier in the day. Then she 
tore out the sheet, tucked it in the bodice 
of her dress, kissed Jill on both cheeks, 
said she was a lovely dear to have shown 
her all those gorgey things, and pranced 
off in the seventh heaven of delightful 
envy. 

When one comes to consider the details 
that go toward assembling the more im- 
portant events in life, they 
themselves, strangely insignificant. Take, 
for example, the rare occasion Richard 
Swatheling brought about a remark. It 
happened when the liner was lying at 
anchor in the Bay of Naples, and Lord 
Louis was amusing himself by 
silver coins into the water for the small 
diving boys to recover. 

“Tt’sa dud stunt that anyone can do,” 
observed the surly youth. ‘Waste of 
money, I call it. You must have pitched 
in nearly ten bob.” 

“TI probably have,” said Lord Louis. 

“Now, I can bring up thirteen eggs 
from the bottom of a swimming bath in 
one dive.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Takes some doing, that does! 

“It must, I am sure.”” And to avoid 
any further disclosures regarding young 
Swatheling’s aquatic feats, Lord Louis 
moved away toward his wife’s chair. 

The next and last European port at 
which the liner called was Taranto. Just 
before they weighed anchor a cable was 
delivered to Mrs. Swatheling. Jill and 


the 


appear, by 


throwing 








c eau, and up went her 
flexible shoulder delightedly at the ready 
“Of course you may.” 

After liqueurs ar 
be barred to him for at least an hour, so he 
iccepted the hospitality of a cigar with 


d coffee Lord Louis was informed that 
the cabin would 
rather reluctantly 
Kenneth Rushton 

When they had « 


rere on 


omfortably settled, one on a little window 
the bunk, and two well-conditioned 
wing amiably, Rushton said: 


eat ana the 
perfectos were g!} 
I'm taking a chance with you, Lord Louis. You won 

e first over, and I mean to show you the 

ollection that ever went back home 


laneous 
after a Continental trip 
So saying he produced a veteran cabin trunk, unlocked it 
and threw back the lid. The top tray was divided into sec- 
were filled with cakes of soap, nail brushes, 
and forks, ash trays, 
ches, match stands, metal and rubber 
! some casement fittings, a door 
| keys with numbered brass disks attached 
k of notices from hotel bedrooms, and many 
ni de scribab! 
Lord Louis looked blankly at the owner of this extraor- 
ussortment of odds and ends. 

are these?” he asked. 
* replied Kenneth Rushton, pointing with pride 
sa complete collection of tablets from every 
at Britain. Every one of them is stamped 
I've a box full of window 


finest mises 


tion na st 


e stone, spoons 


astes, 


e details. 


at precise ly 


(tering. 


“I Have Itt 


That Telegram She Received Yesterday! 
Has Something to Do With It*’ 


It was a blue-and-buff-colored rug and bore as a central 
decoration the monogram L. B. & S. C. R. 

* Recognize that?” 

“It appears to be a rug from a Pullman on the South 
Coast Railway.” 

“Bully!” shouted Rushton. You're a 
And when I tell you that Pullman was working at standing- 
room-only business when I got it you'll figure that thereby 
hangs a tale.” 

And the tale followed most vividly, a hair-raising affair, 
involving the removal of all the fuses just before the train 
came to a tunnel—a confederate who risked life and limb, 
and certainly liberty, by lurking in the tunnel’s deeps to 
remove the carpet which Kenneth Rushton snatched from 
the floor in the darkness and thrust through the window. 

“I tell you, Lord Louis, when that train came out into 
daylight I was sitting in my chair reading the news as 
unconcerned as anyone aboard.” 

“But I cannot see,” said Lord Louis, “why you made so 
much effort for so poor a reward.” 

“You ask that? You, a collector! Why, surely the whole 
point of the business is the excitement of the chase.”’ 

“Is it not rather the joy of what you chase? You can 
hardly cali this array a collection.” 

Kenneth Rushton’s face clouded and 
expression of mingled sorrow and surprise. 

“What would you call it, then?” 


o connoisseur. 


took over an 


r’it Bet You it 


Lord Louis happened to be near her at 
the time of opening it and could not 
avoid observing the expression of her 
face while she read. It was clearly evident whatever news 
it contained was not gratifying. However, beyond a 
slight agitation of the lower lip she made no sign. She 
merely called her son and together they walked away in 
silence. 

The following night, when Lord Louis was taking a cigar 
on deck before turning in, the captain came up and 
addressed him. 

“Unfortunate thing has happened,” he 
Swatheling’s lost her pendant.” 

Lord Louis made some expression of sympathy. 

“‘She was wearing it after dinner and, it appears, 
went below to get a wrap. The corridor lights were out. 
She's not very clear about it all, but she fancies she saw 
someone coming out of her cabin. Later, when she was 
on deck, she found the thing was missing.” 

“T noticed the lights were out myself,’’ said Lord Louis, 
“but I can’t see how that affects the business if she was 
wearing the pendant any more than this person who she 
fancies came from her cabin. Did she recall if he passed 
her or not?” 

“Didn't say so. Matter of fact, she was all in a doodah 
seemed more concerned as to whether the insurance com- 
pany’d parker up than anything else. ’Fernal nuisance the 
whole thing!” 

Just then Mrs. Swatheling approached. 


said. ‘‘Mrs 


she 
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The Service of 
The Republic 


Is there a difference in tires? 
Republic users say there is. 
Thousands of them say so. | 
They say Republic Tires last longer. 
They cannot be attracted away from | 
the Republic to any other tire. 
They say that the Prodium Process | 
makes Republic Tires tremendously 
tough and strong. 

They say that these tires are almost 
immune to road cutting and chipping. 
They say that the patented Staggard 
Tread gives extra security in driving. 
They say these things freely, fre- 
quently, to all their friends. 





Do you know of another tire to which 
so many peopleare loyal from year end 
to year end? 





Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 


a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
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Continued from Page 28 

to walk about. I am so dreadfully upset. 
ou told Lord Louis?” 

There’s no doubt you'll 
ist pop along and see if the stewards 
bustled off 


it consoles 


ave 


Vv ou cheer up 


said the 
At least I 


me at all,” 


having insured the jewel. 
ee thousand pounds,” 
ict ” 
dear Lord Louis, it was worth far more.” 
tal attachment perhaps?” 
id it valued.” 
logize. Personally I should have hesi- 
a value on the jewel, but os 
lf 


urself your knowledge was confined to 


red in’ were the words I used. How- 
idea how the 


sitated and touched her brow with a 


ioss came about?” 


‘ he said You see it was quite 
I thought it had been stolen I should 
uch a disagreeable position.” 
ertheless, is your belief.” 
say so. Certainly 
I approached it.” 
pertinent, is it,” inquired Lord Louis, 
wearing the jewel at the time?” 
You know I 
and I had been to my cabin 
ng to fetch a novel.” 


DI if 


I believe someone 


ing now if I was wearing it. 


person, 
ou would hardly remove the pendant while 
y exact you are! 


helpful in matters of this kind. 
e person who came from your cabin go 


ometimes 
from you? 
Mrs. Swatheling spoke with sudden 
re a man of the world. Tell me, quite 
better for me if the jewel had been 
hat point of view?” 
of view of recovering from the insur- 
or theft. You see I'd 
nto trouble without being quite sure; 


vers risk of loss 


claim if I merely represented the 


r,"’ said Lord Louis, “ personally I have 
irance companies act very fairly to their 
demand a degree of frankness in 


ghtiy 
id advise you to clear your impressions 
concisely as possible.” 


Doubtless I shall act on 


d state them a 


, Lord Louis 
rhe!’ 


irned to his cabin he was oppressed 
to the truth of Mrs. Swatheling’s 
chelor evening, Louis?” inquired 
lly over the top of the coverlet. 
confidences 


ave been 


do 


receiving 

you think of this?” 
happened, 

o?” cried Jill rapturously, 

bed and hugging her knees. *‘Now 

I won my bet?” 
you although the reward 
ost | 


beyond 


ave, 
recovery.” 
cked her feet derisively. 


Pooh! It’ 


people 


no more lost than lam!’ 
aw you doing acrobatics 
anias they miglit consider the in- 


red the 


interruption. 


q hidden it, 


of course,” 
de it? 
¢ money, you old silly.” 
said Lord Louis, “but I 
Doesn't it 


rash thing for 


re your belief 
owever, as a rather 
done 
crewed up her pretty face in an inten- 
of thought 


ave 


a jolly good reason.”” Sud- 
ver hand on the pillow, “TI 
ram she received yesterday ! 


Now 


That teles 

bet you it has something to do with it. 
This is lovely!" 

produced a cigarette case and 

toward her, saying as he did so: 

the name of the rubber 

y in which she spoke of being interested?” 


Till took 


it oper 
ou remember 
compar 


a cigarette ind stuck it in the corner 
of her mout}! 
‘Louis!"’ she said. “ You clever, clever, little 
g! That’sright, of course, It’s gone busted!” 


“It’s merely a guess.” 


“No, I don’t remember the name. Mr. Rushton would 
know. Go and ask him; there’s a dear.” 

“T will in the morning.” 

“No, now, now. You don’t imagine I am going to let 
it rest here. When you have found out you must send 
a Marconigram at once to your broker and ask him for a 
quotation of the stock, or whatever it is you have to say.” 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“Jill,” he said, ‘“‘ you are the worst busybody on board.” 

“Never mind; do as I tell you.” 

And as every happy husband is clay in his wife’s hands 
he obeyed, obtained the required information and dis- 
patched a wireless then and there. 

When Mrs. Swatheling’s loss became known there was 
general agitation and sympathy. The lady herself pre- 
served an attitude of stoic courage, which earned for her 
much admiration. She was, however, strangely reticent in 
the matter of details, and those who sought illumination 
either from her or from her son received little to reward 
them for their curiosity. 

There was one person on the ship to whom that morning 
was a nightmare, and that was little Miss Esmé Porteous. 
She sat in her cabin holding a sheet from a notebook in her 
hand and her features were drawn and white. On one side 
of the paper, in her own handwriting, were the names of 
London’s most illustrious dressmakers, and on the other, 
in Jill’s small round fist, with a date against it: “‘ Bet Louis 
a piece of blue and white to Mrs. S’s diamond pendant 
something lively happens on this voyage.” 

“Oh, dear!” fretted Miss Esmé. “‘ What ought I to do? 

It was the first time she had been called upon to make a 
bold decision, and the gravity of it appalled her. She had 
read that line of Jill’s on the night of seeing the trousseau, 
but it had meant nothing to her at the time; but now, in 
view of recent events, she read upon the page with awful 
clearness the damning proof of guilt. 
trust her own judgment she went on deck and sought out 
an old parson, who was traveling to the East. 

“I want you to advise me,” she said. “S’pose you had a 
great friend and accidentally discovered she had done, or 
knew of being done, a very wicked thing, and if you didn’t 
tell it would mean a great wrong being done to someone 
else; what ought you to do, please?” 

Then said the parson, speaking as one to whom all the 
world’s secrets are open books: 

“The innocent should not suffer for the guilty. It is 
your duty to inform against your friend.” 

And that was why Miss 
Esmé, not without many 
misgivings, presented Mrs. 

Swatheling with the page 


So not daring to 


- 


Jill Amused Hersetf by Discovering, From Her Husband's Descriptions, 


the Various People He Had Spoken About 


December 8, 1917 


from Jill's notebook. ‘‘ You have done quite right bring- 
ing this to me, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Swatheling. “But be 
very careful not to breathe a word to anyone else.” 

When Esmé went away Mrs. Swatheling was holding 
the slip of paper and tapping her teeth reflectively with an 
ivory paper knife. 

Lord Louis received an answer to his wireless which ran: 

“Rana Bhund Rubber Company collapsed— Wills and 
Daghelli.” 

With a rather self-satisfied smile he passed it to Jill. 

“Oh, beautiful!” she said. “‘What are you going to do 
next, Louis?” 

“I am wondering,” he replied. “‘It seems almost expedi- 
ent to give Mrs. Swatheling a friendly tip. It might save 
her from an awkward predicament.” 

“Then go at once,” ordered Jill, who couldn’t bear to 
wait for anything. 

Mrs. Swatheling was in deep conversation with her son 
when Lord Louis approached. Apparently she said some- 
thing rather quickly to him, for he turned with a sulky 
gesture, wiped his mouth on the back of his hand and 
made off. 

“A delightful morning,’ 

“Very.” 

“No fresh news regarding your loss?” 

“None, unless perhaps you bring it me. 

“Not I. May I sit down?” 

“Please.” 

“Will you allow me to compliment you on your admi- 
rable fortitude in this double misfortune?”” Mrs. Swathe- 
ling’s eyebrows went into question marks. “I refer to the 
failure of the Rana Bhund Company.” 

She started, but scarcely perceptibly. 

“Ah! You heard of that?” 

“‘A few moments since—by wireless.” 

“Provoking, isn’t it?” 

“To anyone concerned—very.’ 

“But you, Lord Louis, are not concerned.” The “not” 
was most delicately acidulated. 

“The rebuke is merited,” he acknowledged. “Indeed, 
but that you came to me for advice last evening I should 
not have presumed to trespass in your affairs.” 

“But your advice was not forthcoming.” 

“Let us say, rather, it was postponed. May I venture to 
offer it now?” 

“Oh, please! 

“You asked me the best attitude to adopt in making a 
claim on the insurance company, but omitted to tell me 
you had lost a very considerable sum of money within 
twenty-four hours of the disappearance of your pendant.” 

“Why should I tell you?” 

Lord Louis shrugged. 

“The insurance company might be disposed to attach 
a certain significance from one event as applied to the 
other. In fact, they probably would. I suggest, there- 
fore, that you have a choice of two alternatives— the 
to establish beyond all question that the jewel 
stolen a 


said Lord Louis. 


” 


” 


first 


was 


“And the second?” 

*To—to find it again, Mrs. Swatheling.’ 

“Then, Lord Louis, with your assistance I choose 
the second alternative.” 

**My assistance!” 

“Certainly, since you took the pendant.” 

There was a pause, then: 

“T beg your pardon,” said Lord Louis Lewis. 

Mrs. Swatheling cut a page of her magazine. 

“TI had often heard collectors were utterly un- 
scrupulous,” she said, “but this is my first conclu- 
sive proof of the fact.” 

“It is charming,” said Lord 
anyone so easily convinced.” 

“I was speaking to the captain this morning, who 
told me you yourself had noticed the corridor lights 
were extinguished for a while last evening.” 

Lord Louis bowed. 

‘A most significant occurrence,” 

“The lights were out for a quarter of an hour only.” 

“Then it is clearly evident you, I, and probably a score 
of other passengers were in the corridor within the same 
fifteen minutes.” 

“You remember my telling you that someone came 
from my cabin?” 

“Most vividly; in fact, I asked if he walked toward 
or away from you.” 

“He came toward me 

Lord Louis resisted an unworthy cynicism regarding 
personal magnetism and merely remarked: 

“And then?” 

“We collided.” 

“How distressing!" 

“The dexterity with which, in the dark, he broke the 
platinum chain holding my pendant was little short of 
remarkable.” 

“Pooh! A bagatelle to a man of experience!” 

y “It was done so neatly that I never noticed what 
had taken place.” 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Hupmobile 





HE new Hupmobile has 
probably reached your 
town by this time. 

If you inquire, we think you 

will find that it has had a won- 

derfully warm welcome. 


We think we can almost tell you 
what your home folks are saying 
and thinking. 

They aresuretospeakespecially 
of the beauty and the comfort 
of the new car. 


For nearly eighteen months we 
have been building and design- 
ing to that end. 

We wanted to make the word 
comfort mean more in this Hup- 
mobile than it has ever meant 
in motoring. 


We wanted to make the car 
suggest comfort the moment you 
looked at it. 








HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





We wanted to make you /ce/ 
this uncommon comfort the 
moment you took the wheel. 


We wanted to make it worthy 
of being called the Comfort Car 
as well as the Beauty Car and 
the Car of the American Family. 


How far we have succeeded we 
would rather have you say than 
to say It ourselves. 


We have tried to retain all the 
excellence of all the Hupmobiles 
that have gone before; and add 
new and greater excellence. 


What we have put into it in 
time, and thought, and care, 
and money, and experience, 
we are sure you will get out of 
it in comfort of mind and body, 
which will make driving the 


Hupmobile a delight. 
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And there 


December 


you will find your 


old sweetheart again 


NOME—drop that newspaper for tonight! 
Maybe she’s tired of a paper wall and silence and the 
width of a lighted table between you. 

\laybe she’s thinking of those ofher evenings when you sat 

ext each other—and there were no lights. 

Come—-forget the for Take her to a theatre 
where, any time you go, you'll see a picture worthy of your best 
and finest moods 
, 


: | \ 
and bearing tne 


news once, 
clean, well directed, played by foremost stars, 
Paramount or Artcraft Pictures trade-mark. 


i aa: 


since you sat that way together? 
has built a wall of commonplaces. 
a table 


OW long 
Habit 
opp site 

overt bills 


You sit on 
sides of and read newspapers or pore 
it here. there is no table between you. 
isclose harsh realities. 


hands touch. 


No light 
You sit close, side by side, and maybe 
You are learning how to be lovers again, 
lights and shadows that move across the screen! 


you! 


trom fleeting 


And as that unconscious hard crust of life is melted by the 
kindly warmth of a finer, tender feeling, you glance at each other 
and see—no, not brows knit with the problems and plans of 
today and tomorrow 

But the shy young girl and strong, romantic youth of those 
other, bygone days and their never-forgotten sweetness! 


You have found your old sweetheart again! 


xe ieee 


ND mind, none but the dest pictures could work such a 
miracle of sentiment in you! 
It’s the supreme guva/ity of Paramount and Artcraft 
motion pictures which moves you 
the Paramount and Artcraft star-genius, 
the Paramount and Artcraft directing-genius, 
the Paramount and Artcraft author-gentus, 
all working together to bring thrills and joy 
to you and your friends. 


mount and Artcraft signs! 


and sunshine 


No wonder people look for the Para 


Pictures 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 
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NN By seeing these 
* \ trade-marks or 
names in the ad- 
vertisements of 


yvourlocal theatres 


Three ways 
to know 


row to be sure 
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Paramount and 
raft n } t 
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TRADE 


By seeing these F) By seeing these 


o) trade-marks or 
names flashed on 
the screen inside 
the theatre. 


trade-marks 
1amesonthefront 
of the theatre or 
in the lobby 


or 
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Mrs. Swatheling tapped her foot on the band for not being cross wit er f 
deck. stupidly writing down that y be 
“IT think,” she said, “‘the joke has beer the affair seemed to pass from her n TIN ERS 
3 carried far enough.” Luncheon that day was not a ‘ 
, “It is rarely one meets a person with so ere was, t ‘ " 
proportionate a sense of humor,” he re Kenneth Rusht e ~ 
. turned. everyone looke sy 
“Then let us be serious. You were that ceep things g y eemed ( , 
\] man, Lord Louis, and I have evidence to pondent. That ev g he call = 
prove it.” into his cabir ~ “ge 
“Believe me, you will need it.” now how it it ever ‘ ‘ 
“I doubt if you would care to face a seems down to-da You ‘ ) 
; scandal. Publicity, to a man in your pos who's lost his washing.” 
: tion, is not enviable.” Lord Louis stooped and iup f 
* Rather, let us say, it is inevitable.” the shadow of the dressing sta 
“Publicity that embraces the name of piece of flexible wire and layed 
id your wife as well as your own.” les 
“TI confess,”” he admitted, “the wedding ‘We all have our n is of ae t re 
| fi paragraph did depress me.” he j NA 
s “And so, Lord Louis, I suggest you “This Swatheling business has mack 
} } should adjust this matter with your check upset 
book.”’ **Ves,”’ 
t A a “In the course of a career not entirely Rushton opened his mouth as thoug! 
\ Q Straight in uneventful,” said Lord Louis, tnis 1s my) Speak ther nange t 
" ; i Educator first encounter with blackmail.” We nave a \ 
; “IT do not ask the return of my jewel, but “No, thar 
’ for the sum of five thousand pounds, on re “You were asking me about the R 
ceipt of which I will hand to you rather ar Bhund Company last night. I’ve a pr 
interesting piece of paper.” spectus somewhere. Care to see 
5 “Tt would need to be very interesting to Lord Louis didn’t care in the least, } j 
A ’ ju y the expense.” would serve to pass a few moment < , . 
: ‘rhaps you would like to hear what is enneth Rushton unlocked a suitcase ; , a. ? 
4 Don t Let Your Feet written on that pape CW ft vile ot papers on the ed Am \ - 
! “T can hardly concely j [ ng it t label that ca igh Lord | 
Be Slackers! if you disclosed the m; and the name of a hotel, a1 Tinber weds o: 
‘ “These words, in yo iwrit L. Swathel ng. Passenge ind dances . 9 ' 
} “VERYONE’S shoulder to ing: ‘Bet Louis a piece hite bo , 9 
4 hk cecil suas Meceaidn Daca Mrs. S’s diamond pendant something live ure Rusht Rott a ; : . 
' happe ns on this vo ie e lo This unnineg round h ’ ‘ dancin 
' You can help win the war “Good God!” said Lord Louis, and } aid Lord Louis Yes! | girl 
you must hel} by getting int jaw dropped take it with me if I may Good nig! “~ 
perfect trim! “You admit the strength this lends to And still fingering the piece of soft wire he 
; " oN — ve . . my accusation!” had picked up he left the ca 
y : * i ait es He did not reply. To have told her it wa Halfway down the corridor he stopped 
J , : ; ; , ‘ the terms of a bet made a spir ot jest Now what n earth 1 Mr Swathe 
if fF your pny nm : would in the circumstance nave Deel ling’s label doing in } iitcase?*’ he mused ov » 
) tne Hat worse than futile. So in silence he ight For the first time he noticed the piece of 
{ feer } ns, } y er ¢ ha his cigarette case wire ind wasal it to thr t aWay Vv ‘ Just a twist, just a touch and off goes 
‘ . I was half expecting a check book t mething in the quality isused him to] lilly—round and round, atop of ber 
Cha to | tor t appear,”’ murmured the lady sweetly at it instead ownlittle Maypole—curtsey ing, dan 
f | : cher uw . ° ‘ ‘“‘A reasonable hope,” he replied, it Fuse wire,.”” he murmured ing balancing, bobbing, with far more 
F k I precipitancy was never a failing with me Then with a ist ime the mer ry f spirit than most flesh-and-blood folk 
y He lit } cigarette ly ffed at it t} ight Rushton’ tor fther iv ex t +} and a nice blue jacket that won t lick 
' ; N fully for a space Of course he said at detached fuss the da t é nd off! 
. fe irudee last, “this story of the man colliding wit! tolen carpet Miss Tilly Tinker, the nursery Pay 
; , a “ yOu 5 & pure invention wu ' 5 le traveled u ind G lowa, is one of a whole femily of 
" FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN gt gy eas Se Gee : che “wanna a 7a ve Ker wire Ru , linker playthings made by the Toy 
ry / G “ { . eo ¢ acid penn tet « he 4 os : at — hi, . rd | pa r Ban a ee linkers of the Tinker toyshop in 
Wi I ™ He t Aes , te " be - . a oh . 1; , peat tester : _ - whines Evanston—who make them for the 
} : ~~ ’ ps — ’ : ‘ . wate r ; babies and for older youngsters too 
v4 | : anen you sul propos co . . Phe _ WEN ie! There they love to plan and shape 
alm. i . the / a shield Ked t linker toys just as other men love 
a Certainl ‘ 1 the ind rang the be to draw pictures or write nursery 
/ —_ “In which case even thoug! Ip a il How was it the ght were ut here rhymes 
' should gain nothing, since I should be then last night he demanded of the steward 
‘*Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet"’ pilloried for taking the pend Chey had fused, n f 
t tw “No, I should adjust tory to meet B ed 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Ine. i ee ee ee 
| 14 High St., Boston, Mass. Se ae va and re Sean a “eg - oe 2 96 
\ Makers alse of the famous All-America Shee ane Hivesae . a aS . So all linkers become quaint 
tor Men,’ The Shoe That's Standardized’ Possibly, ave no intention of ¢ W! , ; M toys, simple toys, different toys. S« 
RICE & HUTCHINS cussing it. I presume you accept my term ings pendant he asked Jill a few I linkers’’ become safe toys that will 
’ On the contrary, I reject then ments later , not bruise, or scratch or pinch or 
; U< ATO “You propose to face the mus N ane ame the emphatic re nd puzzle. And the Tinker family would 
} “| propose to find the sewes “And that ts Just wher . ar at fault say’ We're constructive’ too,if toys 
=a owathei ng ond > oe —. ne —— 4 ‘ ‘ rsell { ne ul could talk like grown-up ‘olk 
nh, no, my inrend, re 11d, i latest nda he t i at ne had d 
bch @) matter for any thief who was found out to [ say!" said It's getting rather 
St go to his cabin and bring back the stolen awful, isn’t it? But wl ild he take or 
] propert ol her labels? 
| ——~¥ In all his life Lord Louis had never ‘« If had seen the extraordinar e 
bh as fore so nearly committed murde it he hing } has ¢ ere ' me t ‘ 
} —— only remarked y iwo it ‘ rised a It see x, A Fy egies 9 a ; a | = 
In this case I should not go t bin to me we are in a very difficult position. || utp ree pay Ce: 
7 but to yours aven't r ‘ ‘ ‘ witheatthem. Evee WITHO - o 
: Mrs. Swatheling bit her lip but if | don’t ise, I se ‘ TINKER BLOX: Li P 
“You know the there.”’ she yur e making out a che for et sar hile eve 
', tered Then: “But it is time we came to quite as rt time TINKER PIN 1 game per he i ‘ d 
¥ . an understanding. Please decide quick] Don't know what tod iid J ) aoe doh 
The captain Is over there and would yme il Louis, it rather funr } 1] t TILLY veNaES Liang 2 - . -_ wae 
’ I called ow told her it hadn t beer a sisi ee 
. “Call him, by all means,” said Lord He nodde Yous Qengeam esniien on 
" Louis, taking a chance I seem to have placed myself in a1 Tinker t ake 
’ Mrs. Swatheling half rose, then settled infortunate | ' 
| back in her chair “Well, never mind,” said Jill tender 
é “No,” she said, “I will give you time to She meant t windie the insurance ! [! 
think it over—as long as you like—at one pany, so she’s a bad lot anyway. Dor et 


hundred pounds a day.” think any more about it until the mornir 
Lord Louis bowed 1e llowing day, while shaving OF EVANSTON 


“It is surprising,” he observed, “howthe Lo ? 
expenses of life mount up.”” Then raising it Port Said to-morr ° oO In the State of Lilinoi 
his hat he walked quietly away thi ne not a little.” 

st outburst o 6° 
ked place sid J lee} 


Jill, after the first outburst of indigna 
all right in the end. She had shaken and Continued on Page 35 - - 





tion, laughed merrily and said it would be “but we needn’t go ashore 
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The Useful Christmas Gift This Year 








hortance of tfts 


hardly be over- 


=—“}| “My Four Years 
atl | in Germ any 


By James W. Gerard, Our Ambassador to the German Imperial Court 


“Wore than literature 2 . . . 
Gea cost Sees tetatenes ag The whole world is now talking of this great human document— 


ltisatrumpet the simple, straightforward, thrilling story of the American citizen who, 
{merican pa- Rg as Ambassador, spoke for you and for me as we would have wanted to 
New York t be spoken for in Berlin. 


This book is the only one that can be written about this phase of 
= | our relations with Germany. Other writers may deal with the same 
cman’ jails thines «- Te crisis, but no other man but Gerard will ever be able to say of personal 
ly and plainly as tp knowledge just what passed between Gerard and the Kaiser. 

aw them He sees ay, ° ° “% 
i i al Every American home, every man and woman in this country 
ilies,” stmnhatn™ an: ie ought to possess and read this book, because in its pages stands exposed 
Ciabiaat Chearee. of the Prussian menace to American freedom. It was to Gerard, your 
- Ambassador and mine, whom he had churlishly refused to see for six 
months, that the Kaiser said: “America had better look out after this 

war. I shall stand no nonsense from her.” 


Backed up by documents that Germany never intended to be 
made public, based upon knowledge that only Mr. Gerard could possess, 
this picture of the German Government from the inside becomes historic, 
of tremendous importance to every man and woman who would know 
the truth and stand loyally behind our Government. 








American troops are in the front line trenches as you read these 
words. In Gerard’s book is the real story of how they got there and 
why they have got to stay, to the last man if necessary, until Germany 
is defeated. 


To read Gerard’s book is an act of patriotism. It is the up-to-date 
text book of American loyalty. to which you will want to return time and 
again to clear your vision, to make firm your resolve. The volume 
contains fac-simile reproductions of the diplomatic documents whose 
exposure, first appearing in thé Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER, has 
created an international sensation. The Kaiser’s cablegram to President 
Wilson is shown, in his own handwriting, in a 16-page insert. 


**My Four Years in Germany’’ is bound in handsome green cloth, stamped 
in gold; 450 pages, 32 full pages of illustrations. To be had at all book- 
sellers or from the publishers. Net $2.00. Order it to-day. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 38 W. 32nd St., New York City 


Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, Post Free on Request 
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| Krements 


+4 Correct Jewelry forMen 


= Lz 


Useful Gifts 


| 
| | 
Your gift to him of two Krementz 14 Kt. by 
| | 


e collar buttons (one long and 









, 


front and back ) in gray leather N 
: t U be appreciated for years to 
iN TY they wear a lifetime Price 76§ cts 

’ , Write for free booklet. j 


















Box ts mandarin blue, in genuine Persian lamb i] 
ther, ed with am colored velour A iH} 
ur Krementz loose ks, that add good i} 
wks .oth mmifort of soft tis, may be had I 
none of these beautiful boxes for $3 } 
Other combir —pa iks and two col | 
lar buttons, § >; pair links, tie clasp to 
match, $4.50; pair te clasp and two | 
collar buttons —practic everything he needs | 
! — 35.0 Your dealer has these and many 
other combination you may see them in | 


a) 
our new tree booklet and order from your 


dealer by mail 








gns Pa to match } 
mandarin blue Persian lamb leather box as 
trated, only S4 : tt buttons with 
t tie clasp, $3 ; substituting two collar 
buttons in place of tie clasp, $2. < Your 
jealer has these a rtir ts 'n a wide variety | 
uw desig 


gift box | 






wil, reality, 


» gifts in 


as the pad is | 
to be taken | 
put, the DOK i] 


reversed, 
andvouhave 
a jewel and 


trinket box 





{|} Krementz jewelry is sold by the better | | 
ae dealers everywhere + 
| | 
i { 
om 


KREMENTZ & CO. U 
ill Department G } 
if NEWARK. 

















(Continued from Page 33 

“‘It seems more than likely that whoever 
has the jewel will try to get it off 
at the first port of call. That’s practical 
reasoning. I must have a talk to the cap 
tain at once.” 

Lord Louis talked to the captain and 
persuaded him to issue a notice that any 
passenger going ashore must first undergo 
the formality of being searched 

**In the circumstances,” he said, “I thir 
there will be very little objection raised 

He met Rushton as he came away and 
casually remarked having heard that no 
one was to be allowed ashore on the mot 
row. 

“Damn, that’s bad!” exclai 
young man. 

“Oh, Port Said is nothing.” 
*P’raps not, but I wanted to go there 

i 
j 


the boat 





‘You have some friends, perhaps 

“No. It’s—well—you’ 
stand. But why the pr 

“There may be nothing in it robably 
just a liner rumor.” And Lord Louis 
walked away feelin } , 
stand, better perhap 
imagined. 

Later he met Mrs. Swatheling and ad 
dressed her pleasantly 

“A truly Mediterrane day,” he began. 

2 Indeed, yes The Dbiues are Wor derful; 
but even more wonderful to me is the fact 
that you do not appear to reflect them.’ 

“I try to emulate the bravery of the gen 
tleman,”’ he replied, “who is working out a 
penance for a thing he didn’t do.” 

“Glib, but applicable, Lord 
Louis.” 

‘I am quite sincere,”” he answered, ‘‘§ 
cere and guiltle Ss I owe you an apology, 
Mrs. Swatheling, for doubting whether 
your pendant was actually stolen, for I am 
persuaded now that was the case.” 

“It is wonderful how a hundred pounds a 
day clears the vision.” 

“It acts similarly on the banking a 


count. By the way, you have heard, of 


abo anyway 














hardly 


course, that no one is to go ash t 
morrow without being searched.” 

He could not be sure, but the impre ! 
arose that Mrs. Swatheling shortened het 


breath for the fraction of a second 
** Doubtless your wife and yourself 
remain on board then,”” she remarked 
““We shall,” he replied. ‘ Rumor has 
that within the next few days the » in ten 








be ransacked in the hoy { finding 
pendant. But here is your sor 

Richard Swatheling was hurrying t ard 
them. He slackened his speed on seeing 


Lord Louis, who bade him good morning 
and left them alone. He looked back from 
the top of the companionway and noticed 
that mother and son were conversing ear 
nestly together 

The Osric dropped ancl 
way before Port Said the following mort 
ing and the coal barges, with their antlike 
crews, made fast alongside 
came the usual flotilla of bright-awninged 
small craft bearing the fezzed and panta 
looned venders of Cairene scarfs, bead 
trinkets 
cheap native arms 





Turkish Delight, cigarettes ar 
Their ceaseles 

rose in chorus as the boats ferried up and 
down the great sides of the liner 

Among the first to go ashore was Ker 
neth Rushton He appeared inder 
the ordeal of being searched with exes 
good spirits, entering and leaving th 
deckhouse with easy confidence 

“IT shouldn't be surprised if he has tu 
it away in the heel of his boot,”’ rer 
Lord Louis, watching the proceeding 
gloomy interest 

“*I don't know why.” said J but I've 
a sort of idea he hast t got it at all.” 

Not many 
among those who did was young Richard 
He adopted rather a bu 
like air as one who has important fur 
to transact 

‘I would love to push him into the 
water,” was Jill's remark as he Passe 


passengers went a 


Swatheling 


‘Come along; let’s see the boat or 
other side of the ship.” 

So to the port side of the liner they mack 
their way, and stopped a 
to a native concert party, in a kind of punt 
who beat tom-toms and chanted 
ani-ani-oo” and other yptian cl 
Farther along the deck Mrs. Swatheling 
a few ladies were watching the divi 
Aren’t they perfectly wonderful he 
exclaimed enthusiastically, and lavished 
many silver coins upon the face of the 
waters. “‘ Ah, that poor fellow! He lost it 
half a crown too! Richard says it is a 
frightfully difficult thing to do.” 
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“Curious he s} 


‘dud stunt’ then, sid I 
I really tl ~ 


pr 
ling t would be a 


Romer hens enco 
see them better And t eg } ’ 





ile ear 


< ’ 


on her imy ilse f 
apa Sef oy wpe fl RAZOR 
pounds a day,”’ Lord Louis ret 









Wher the coal barges rew a 1 
Raper ten eed pe + Apes nah y A keen edge 


hastened thither that they micht always 
use of the gangway as a me 





ing their merchar e, al 
jority of the passengers 
Mrs. Swatheling and a few other 
faithful to the por I l 
and Jill, after a slender | 
there and wandered idly up ar 

They were leaning ove é \ 


the end of one 
small, gayly pai 




















x ‘ 
tive came s! wi) alor 1 he ‘ 
standing plying a ara é 
performance in which he s 
skill. As he proceeded he pre 
his free hand toward the water and rais« 
his voice in a monot 3M Genco Razors 
‘ t oh ie og 
_——— ng: Sheeleens eeleeng must make good 
sore souls tossed a coin, the native 
- on 
dived into the water and recoveré Hi or we will 
did not reenter the boat but dr ‘ 
coin on a cloth, ther $ ‘ ‘ 
t * ‘ 
l t eve he’s a 
bla gt i] | 
’ } 
‘ ‘ , 
\ t ! ea it 
‘ , 
} ere e I see 
queried Lord I 
Then Jillsolve 


anything you like, I ‘ How to get a 
pendant over th f Genco Razor 
But she } r 
if ! rt ' Oh! Oh!f Oh! 
Think me k ~ 
The boa 
M Swati ‘ 
tanding 
Right! i | ‘ 
there ind w } 
t vertryt ‘ é ‘ ‘ 








through the ‘ ‘ 
i tligt is i ‘ 
tne cabir ) ‘ ee 
m he 1 he ‘ 
} e the « of . eles ' § ‘ ’ 
ind more ta | I e,M 
y penetr 0) 
ear boy! I ‘ 
me g. | , 
, iv all 
Lord L ‘ ‘ 
} 1 ed ‘ i I 
the “ f « 
i ‘ ? t ‘ 
Ma wv ! 
em g } f met} Deale rs’ 
white i Note 
“4 rhe We © furnish 
‘ f i ' ing every Genco 
; ‘ Distributor—ab 
9 Hy solutely free—a beau 
‘ e ha ‘ tiful display case in conne n with 
egan t e performar e ag Li! our interesting sé ling proposition 
ecng sneeieer Write us about it today 
} face } ~ ~ 
_ ong Geneva Cutlery Company 
. } 
\ , 230 Gates Ave Geneva, New York 
‘ I ‘ i 
himself ir l 
Captain We n f I 
Splash! I 
; t The " rm 
eemed was ¢ ef 
Lord Louis f é : 
up he came 
bubbles and rigt ‘ \ 
and the Jewel was safely « pped among ‘ 





Concluded on Page 37 
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The Ground-6 


the season of wet and snow and 


slcet that is at hand, you need tires that 
will grip the ground like the spiked shoes 
of a mountain climber. 


The United States Tire Company pro- 
duces five different types of tires—one for 
every need of price and use. 


Four of them are anti-skids—the 
‘Royal Cord,’ the ‘Nobby,’ the ‘Chain,’ 


and the ‘Usco.’ 


(The other type of tire is the ‘Plain’ 
rread.) 


y 


T Lire for Every Need 
Price and Use —‘Nobby,’ 
‘Chain, ‘Royai Cord,’ 
‘Usco,’ ‘Plain.’ 

Also tires for Motor 
rrucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aero- 
planes. 


Even the most casual examination of 
the design of these treads demonstrates 
unusual anti-skid qualities. 


The actual test of use has demon- 
strated that these treads are not only un- 
usual anti-skids, but stand supremely in 


a class apart. 


The anti-skid tread of each of these 
four types of United States Tires is not 


made up of indentures carved into them, 


United States lives 
Are Good lires 





WUC 


—but it is a rugged extra-mileage- 
tough rubber added to 
tread, which takes hold of 
the ground with a grip that will not be 


denied. 

And anti-skid 
service irr these four United States Tires 
there is the further quality of low mileage 
cost for which these tires are famous. 


giving layer of 
the ‘‘under”’ 


besides this supreme 


Ask yourself what you demand of a tire. 


You will find the answer in United 


States Tires. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear That 
Make United States 
Tires Supreme. 
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"We \ ’ i lng u, you 
VA y re mace + th ton ft w s 
The ires ¢ t his f to 
t \ vag urse tl s the 
K ve \ tr f 
; 2 c gy what 
u «nou l w we ! it like y : 
The boss ca ke chances. When he ha 
rie ) t he picks an ’ 
He's w g you rig w, | g 
ll be rea whe y r P nity co 
of vou to do is to st t \ 
v elt t Ss € € bett 
hers You « iO 1f In spa time ti 1 
the Inter 4 S 
Oy OOO r rt va nent last vear 
us a result of the J trainin g 
The first ep these men took w t k 
in t r Mak r sta the 
ame way—and make it nght now 


1. C. S., Box 3981, Scranton, Pa. 
eeeeaeaens TEAR OUT HERE .c eee ee ees 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3981, SCRANTON, PA 


Explain, wit! how I am quailif 


: tor 
before w hi ark X 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 





€ position, « 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Practical Telephony 





Mechanical Draughtsman i 
Machine Shop Practice f 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL apy A 
Surveying and Ma: 
MINEFOREM’ NO ‘ENG'R 


i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
t 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ Stenographer and Typist 
' 

' 

1 Metallurgist of Prospector 
! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

Trathe Manage 
GOOD ENGI isi 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Textile Overseer or I. 





nt 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete —, 





Structural En Navigator 
gee tte ) HEATING |__, Agriculture 
Sheet M Worke Poultry Raising ~ French 
CHEMICAL ‘ENGINEER Automobiles Ttalan 
Name = 
Occupation 
& Employer - — 
and No 
City State 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 
Each Memo Separate 


—tear out when attended to 





N hing in the book but live data, ready for instant 
r er No se ng r ylete note € 
no excuse for f For erintende . 


t “ ng 
hasing agents, society women jents and t 
thers 


With each Reminder is an extra filler 





1 x 
Handsome Black Leather $ $1.25 
ndia Calf or Sea ain Cowhide 1 1.7 

Ger Sea 

Lad R fer é in. x 39 in 

with per and extra filler, $1.00 
Extra Fillers 

Sw n. age 
s x7 z 20. 
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t at your stat 














inbtend Mfg. Co., 96 Elm St.. Westfield, Mass. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS X55, [S° 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washingt D.C. 
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Concluded from Page 35) 
enveloping folds of the native cloth 
taneously, from the deck above, 
cry, followed by a second. 

* “Well done, Jill,” thought 
“An excellent diversion.” But he 
fault, for it was Jill 

**Get some water quiclh 
ling’s fainted.” 

Then Lord Louis, in a spirit of profou 
gratitude, thrust his pistol arm through the 
porthole and said: 

“Don’t go yet, Master Riche 
to talk to you.” 


Simul- 


came a dull 


Louis. 
was at 
hat rang out: 


ly. Mrs 


i ’s voice : 
Swathe- 





The swimmer executed an extraordinary 
aquatic evolution 
“Be careful, please. If you upset the 


boat I shall sink you without warning.” 
*‘Damn—damn you!” cried Richard 
**Get into the boat and listen to me.” 
So great are the per 
nickel plate in the sunshine 
was promptly obeyed 
“*Now,”’ said Lord Louis, “I 
have that pendant. Sit quite still.’ 
stretched out his disengaged hs 
the bell. When the steward 
he asked for a ball of string, as qui KIy 
possible. 





owers of 
that the 


Ssuasive | 


order 


am gor ng to 


He 





**While he has gone you will oblige me by 
writing a few lines at dictation.”’ 
He drew from his pocket a notebook and 








pencil, and, judging the distances 
pitched it into the boat. 

* Pick it up’’—with a coaxing cant of the 
pistol—‘“‘and write ‘I hereby d Mrs 
Swatheling did not lose her diamond pend 
ant, but hid it for the purpose ] 
mailing Lord Louis Lewis.’ Hol iy 
please, so that I can see. Excellent! Sign it 
Capital.” 

* Louis, 
Jill’s voice. 

**Lots of useful things,”’ he replied 

‘The string, m’lord.”’ 
arrived. 

“Ah, thanks! Take it, Jill; will you? 
That’s all, steward.” 

“Now, Jill, if you will tie an end to your 
sponge bag, being 
knot + 

“I see,” said Jill delightedly 

She weighted the sponge bag with a nail 
brush and through the Ene porthole 
dropped it very neatly in the boat 

“T need hardly tell yo win ot is required,’ 
said Lord Louis to Richard Swatheling 
“Put the pendant in the bag—no, no, no, 
not the five-shilling piece, the pendant. 
That’s better. 

“Now the notebook 
away, Jill. You had bet , Master 
Richard, you haven’t overmuch time 
wash off y your make-up and return to 
ship.” 

As the gayly colored 
cended from the boat, Richard Swathel 
swore with a force and fluency out of pro- 
portion to his tender years. 

On the shelter deck Lord Louis met 
neth Rushton, who had just come al 

“T owe you an apology, he 
unworthy thought.’ 

“Good Lord, how did you figure that 
out!”’ exclaimed Rushton when Lord Louis 
had expressed what his fears had | 

“T noticed a label, bearing her na 
your cabin the other night, and ev 
suggested you were responsible for the 
lights being out.” 

“I was,”” he replied, “‘and I don’t mind 
telling you that label Be like costing me 
five thousand pounds.” 

How do you mean? 

“She saw me come her cabir 
said she might call on me for that sum to 
forget it.” 

“A very capable 
Lord Louis; “‘you will be 
the pendant has been foun: 

“Well, if that isn’t the 
month of Sundays!”’ 

“Tell me,” Lord 
“what precisely were 

eabir jung 

‘I was only gathering 
labels for my collection. 
from your trunk on the same 


nicely, 


lare 





of black- 





what are you doing?” It 





careful about 


Excell 


lent! Haul 
ter hurry 


sponge bag 





Ken 


said, * 





we;T 





from 


ed 


» hear 


woman,” ol 
ved t 


ser 


relie 
best new ina 


Louis interrupted, 


you doing in her 


a few | 
eT ra sed one 


1 
night.” 


assenger 
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such misunderst 
Kenneth 
“By 





Lord 
frowned 

“Don’ 
is rather 
are too ni 











Louis 


fre 


wned ‘ aughe 
again 
t you think this el 
a mistake?” he nteere \ 
ice a fell yiay y rself open t 
andings 
Rushton hung | i ‘ 





Jame hg 
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es 
I'll chuck it right now 
From his side p et he | eda 
wooden-backed hair br s 
the nat of the Contine Hote \ 
cakes of soap and a px. er W 
superb resignation he flung ove ‘ 
side of the the 
I ne ene Lara 3 Yale Cylinder 
Mrs. a ieainiios Gan ¢ Night Latch 
ul at ae whe i 
| | afte ‘ 
ir as I ‘ 
returned? 
‘Pas encore! 
‘He is spending his ‘sheeleeng’ and et 
joying himself, no dk 
Mrs. Swatheling flashed a glance at } 
but his features expressed nothing unusua 
“I have brought my check | he ttl Why you should see 
said He produ { ! j | ‘ 
pany ad tf tag vy op 1 | the “Yale” trade-mark \ 
m rent was silent while he é I'he 
I have mack for ot nad Yl ist Yale “ (| 
Pp is i propose to ep ‘ ta /, i 
a souve i) \“\ t t | 
Ma l iSK 1 me + ' e it 
so n th é le M a 
Esmé, I ‘ y at 1 } i 
fo 1 pe ia al I eve oo ° iit 
ning Cloan | 
* Are NY . ; we | 1] 
have yielded to my persu » sell iN } ul } 
If you refuse I shall be ged to read | ! 
aloud ll wh ! a | } P ha 
written statement « r oore-and- 
Burgess - ( tie- Minstrel son t |i jwith ¥ 
have been attempting to blac i 1} j ky ry Ya ' 
Mrs. Swatheling lost her tr j th } t 
her self-cor itrol i} ir guarant ! 
How far have you succeeded € rt t t } 
manded t tt nark J 
“Beyond 1 happiest ex} I | | , 4 Dr ct di 
have the statement and i have e pe i i | : j 
an Night Latches j 
i I the sheet fron uur wife’s note iy Padlocks ) 
box k. it Door Closers 
“You may keep i uid Lord Louis, | |}] Builders’ Hardware i 
“unless perhaps you prefer that we destroy | || | Cabinet Locks 
. ; "1 ? r r OTY i} 
=e documentary evidence at the same Hil Wardrobe and Trunk Locks | 
He drew forth his notebook and opened HII Bank Locks 
it where Richard Swatheling’s shaky hand | |} Automobile Locks iT 
sprawled across the page. Then she looked | | Chain Blocks and Electric 
into his eyes and there was no love there Hoists 
“Oh, you now, Mrs. Swat} P ’ 
ling?” » with tender solicitude 
‘Quite myself again, dear. Indeed 1 The Yale & Town Mie. Ce 
have forgotte all a it 1t in the ex ‘ 4 
ment of my discovery.” 
Discovery? 
“Yes, I have found my pendant In the 
lace of my evening wrap.” 
As she spoke she drew from her bag a 
slip of paper, bear ing the terms of a certair » »& 
bet. This she ed into a ball and flicked v 
over tl liner’s side. } ‘ 
‘And,” interpolated Lord Louis, “she | 
found. furthermore, she could do so we | 
without it she has consented to sell the | 
jewel to me Dear me, how paper accun 
late He tore a couple of page om his 
notebook, tore them again and threw them | 
into the air, where a light breeze sported 
them away. “And here, my dear lad 
uur check oe 
Jill was dressing for dinner wher ‘ 
entered the stateroom 
“Wear this,”” he said, laying the penda 
on the table It is yours no - 
“W ny, what eve do i mean? \} i 
haven't you didn’t 
“Of course I did 4 bet’s a bet! 
“Oh!” exclaimed Jill 
ling!’ And she did 
darling should be done 
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You Can Build This “Tank” 


—and hundreds of other fascinating models with 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


iever-ending joy of building with Meccano. 
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a manufacturer of wide and seasoned ex- 
perience. The material is either purchased 
by the government or the transactions in it 
are controlled under the Defense of the 
Realm regulations. The conversion into 
the finished article is made on a basis of 
fixed price for each process of manufacture. 
The chief raw materials controlled now are 
wool, jute, leather, flax, hemp and semi- 
finished steel. 

It was impossible to carry out such reg- 
ulation without the aid of experts in the 
various industries affected. A whole new 
branch, composed of trained buyers and 
manufacturers, had to be established. In 
the provision of clothing, and including the 
purchase of the raw material, not less than 
one hundred technical officers are employed. 
Most of them are civilians who are given 
commissions and designated as temporary 
officers— who enter the service for the dura- 
tion of the war. This same plan has been 
followed in connection with leather, jute 
and flax. 

This all-important branch of army supply 
has a significance that reaches far into the 
future and is not without its portent for 
America. The more you see of it the more 
you realize that this is a war of materials of 
all kinds. So will be the war after the war. 
Germany will only succumb when she faces 
the exhaustion of the materials with which 
to wage the struggle. Upon it likewise de- 
pends her industrial revival or impotency. 

England's organized control of raw ma- 
terials not only strengthens her,weapons of 
actual physical offense but girds her up for 
the grilling days of peace, when bitter and 
bloodless trade competition will have full 
sway, and when raw material will be king. 
But this is a look ahead. Let us see in the 
concrete terms of war economies what the 
control of materials has brought about. 

Take wool. The world shortage was first 
felt early in 1916, and England immediately 
took steps to protect herself against exces- 
sive prices and to insure an adequate supply 
for her military purposes. First of all she 
bought the entire clip for $32,500,000. The 
purchase was made by expert wool buyers. 
The prices were fixed at 35 per cent above 
those obtaining in June and July, 1914. 
High as this was it was considerably lower 
than the market quotations at the time of 
the purchase. 


Control of the Wool Trade 


As army demands, together with neutral 
and American demands, increased, the 
whole Australian and New Zealand clips 
were bought for $175,000,000, which was 
ten per cent lower than the prevailing price. 
The effect of these two operations was to 
concentrate in the hands of the British 
Government the bulk of the wool supplies 
of the empire. 

To economize transport the raw wool is 
shipped direct to the manufacturer. The 
various agencies concerned in the processes 
by which it is converted into the finished 
product are compensated at a price based 
on cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. In this work you get a gratifying 
example of coéperation, because farmers, 
manufacturers and trades-union officials are 
called in to assist in the operation of the 
scheme. The wool that is not required by 
the government for war purposes is sold at 
market prices. Preference is given to the 
needs of the British export trade, for the 
purpose of maintaining the foreign ex- 
changes, and the prices are kept as stable 
as possible. 

The control of British and Colonial wool 
has resulted in immense economies for the 
state. The effect of war conditions upon 
market prices of the raw material has been 
greatiy minimized, even eliminated, while 
the fixed price of the raw material has en- 
abled the War Office to control the cost of 
production at every stage. In actual money 
it has meant a saving to the government of 
$65,000,000. 

Take leather. The army needs, as may 
be supposed, are enormous. Boots, har- 
ness, saddlery and leather equipment for 
horses and beiting for factories are required 
in huge quantities. During nine months in 
1915 the government bill for these supplies 
was $75,000,000. This tremendcus demand 
sent prices soaring, owing to the competi- 
tion between manufacturers for the raw 
material. So John Bull got busy with an- 
other control. A statistical survey of the 
tanning trade was made and the visible 


supply of leather commandeered. Exports 
of leather were forbidden and tanners were 
assisted to make purchases in South Amer- 
ica. The fangs of the Defense of the Realm 
Acts were put into the whole business, 
which at once came under military direc- 
tion. 

The technical and trade experts attached 
to the Contracts Division were given full 
play for their talents, and the whole leather 
industry took on a new scope and life. 
Among other things kips for leather uppers 
were bought in large quantities in India. 
This operation became invested with a pe- 
culiar interest because the trade was largely 
in German hands before the war. The 
price of leather produced from these kips is 
about twenty-four cents a foot, while that 
of the corresponding leather from British 
hides is forty-two cents afoot. This whole 
control of leather has not only enabled Brit- 
ain to supply her war needs but to provide 
for some of the requirements of her Allies. 
She made 7,000,000 pairs of boots for the 
Russian Army. It 1s estimated that the 
saving to the War Office has approximated 
not less than $15,000,000. This is exclusive 
of the saving in the purchase of the In- 
dian kips, where the economies are about 
$6,000,000. 


The Case of Barbed Wire 


So too with jute, flax and hemp. The 
necessity for control in these commodities 
was caused by the immense quantities re- 
quired by the army for sandbags and other 
jute bags, sacking, tent linen, general equip 
ment, aéroplane cloth and rope. The gov 
ernment prohibited importation of raw jute 
and then requisitioned all unsold raw ma- 
terial in the country. This was followed by 
an equitable distribution of the supply 
among the spinners at a fixed price. 

With flax a whole new agricultural ac- 
tivity was set in motion. Private import 
was prohibited and large quantities of flax 
seed were imported and sown in the North 
of Ireland. The production of seed in Ire- 
land, Canada and India was encouraged 
{t is an evidence of the growing desire of 
Great Britain to be self-sufficient during 
and after the war. As in the cases of woo! 
and leather, huge savings have been brought 
about. The control of jute manufacture 
alone has saved the British Government 
$50,000,000. In hemp the margin of profit 
for shippers has been reduced from $175 to 
$125aton. The estimated annual turnover 
on 70,000 tons has produced a combiued 
profit and saving of $5,850,000. 

The temptation is strong to linger over 
more of these war economies for the reason 
that they have such enormous meaning for 
America and her part in the war. The case 
of barbed wire is one in point. Only those 
people who have seen this war know that 
it is a war of wire. Northern France and 
Flanders are grim and rusty forests of 
barbed entanglement. 

In 1915, when the war was getting into its 
stride, the British output of barbed wire 
had fallen to 250 tons a week. The army 
requirements were four times that muc} 
Barbed wire is produced from wire rods 
Before the war most of this was secured 
from Germany and Belgium. The German 
product was the cheapest because it was a 
subsidized industry. This supply was au 
tomatically cut off by the war; the only 
source left was America, and the price and 
freight on her output rose skyward. 

England thereupon set out to develop 
her wire-rod production. Steel billets were 
provided by the Ministry of Munitions, 
which controls all the available steel; and 
the furnaces began toroar. Before long the 
output had grown from 250 tons a week to 
950. The government reserves the entireé 
output and distributes the rods among the 
various wire makers according to their re- 
quirements. Not only is the whole industry 
reorganized but the usual big saving, due to 
control, has been effected. Whereas wire 
rods cost $150 a ton in the open market the 
government produces them at about $72 a 
ton. 

With tea, one of the mainstays of British 
life and a strong support of the Tommy, a 
tremendous economy has been effected by 
cutting out the middleman and transmit- 
ting the raw material direct from producer 
to consumer. Formerly the tea was bought 
where it lay and collected by army trans- 
port for delivery to a bonded warehouse for 

Continued on Page 41 
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Uses Only Kerosene for Fuel 


4 The Car That Meets War Time Requirements 


of Economy and Fuel Conservation 
. . — San } | 
The Doble-Detroit Steam Car uses only kerosene—or even i 
lower grade and cheaper oil for fuel. 
There are no gasoline jets—no preheating or vaporizing devices | 
Cold kerosene is sprayed into the combustion chamber and | 
| , ‘ OR tage. tale | 
| ignited by an electric spark. | 
i @ That is one of the big differentiating factors between Electricity ignites the fuel and starts the car on the 
the Doble-Detroit and former steam propelled vehicles. pressure of a button. 
It is one of the things that make the Doble-Detroit It makes possible the use of kerosene or lower grade € 
essentially a war time car. oil as the sole fuel. 
| [It is one of the things that make the introduction of It makes possible a combustion chamber and generat 
| the Doble-Detroit at this time particularly important ing system of marvelous compactness and efficiency. 
and timely. It makes possible the automatic control of the steam 
The motor car has long since passed the luxury stage. pressure under varying operating condition 
i It has become so vital a part of the life and busines In a word, in the Doble-Detroit Car the use of steam 
of the nation that it is an economic necessity. is refined and simplified —its efficiency is greatly 
, , ’ increased — it Pwes. is made amazingly simple and 
And the motor car, we believe, finds its highest easy. 
» % expression in the Doble-Detroit Steam Car. 


As we said last month, we firmly believe the Dobl 
Phe Doble-Detroit is electrically controlled. Detroit to be the nearest approach to the ultimate « 
sal ; , ; ‘er = enem Genes iil 

That is another of the big differentiating factors that has yet heen achieved. 


betw een it and other steam propelled vehicles. | hi belief is based upon years of actu | performance, 


Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. 
Detroit 
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Miltary Footwear Extraordimary 


N° article of the army ofhcer’s apparel so distinctly 
characterizes his appearance, no one feature of his 
uniform isso individual and personal as his boots or shoes. 


For these reasons Nettleton Military Footwear 
Extraordinary is pre-eminently the choice of expe- 
rienced army officers. 


The Nettleton line includes officers’ service and 
dress boots and shoes and puttees in the most appropri- 
ate leathers and colors—in all sizes and widths — made 
particularly desirable by that invisible substance — 
‘*economy through quality.” 


Wives, mothers, sisters, brothers, fathers—your men 
in the army have gone or will soon be on their way 
to France. From time to time they will need new 
May we suggest that you get the size and 
width and number of the Nettleton last on which 
your officer’s military boots or shoes or puttees were 


made and be ready to make him a present of an extra 


footwear. 


pair? If he hasn’t taken the extra pairs with him he 
will want them forwarded. 


This immediate or coming need offers you a re- 
markably fine opportunity to make an especially 
acceptable Christmas gift to your loved one in the army. 


Write to us for a descriptive Booklet of Nettleton 
Military Footwear and for the name of the Nettleton 
dealer nearest you. Your requirements will be given 
careful personal attention. 


There is a Nettleton dealer in every city, in the 
vicinity of every cantonment and in most post ex- 
changes. A Paris representative looks after the needs 
of American officers on the Continent. 


Note—The new Nettleton f‘ted Spur Strap shown 
in the illustration is distinctive and decidedly practical. 
It adds the necessary last touch that completes the 
perfection of the mounted officer’s equipment. It 
comes in shades of leather to match the boot. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 
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(Continued from Page 38 
blending and packing. It was then sent to 
the home-supply depots or direct to France. 
This was costly and complicated. The tea 
is now bought f. o. b. Calcutta and other 
places and sent without blending on Ad- 
miralty ships straight to the depots or to 
France in the original package. There is a 
big saving in price and in shipping, han- 
dling and warehousing. The price paid 
under the old system varied from twenty to 
twenty-two cents a pound; under the new 
arrangement it can be laid down for eight- 
een cents a pound. Considering that Eng- 
land is buying a total of sixty million pounds 
of tea this year you can see that it is a 
considerable item. 

One more commodity, jam, will serve to 
show still another phase of the British war- 
supply economy. Until recently the jam 
was bought by competitive bids. Now it 
is purchased under unique auspices. Eight 
of the leading jam manufacturers have 
been formed into a government committee 
which buys all the fruit necessary for the 
government supply. This prevents compe- 
tition and a consequent increase in price. 
The firms are then paid for the actual cost 
of the fruit and sugar used; for the actual 
cost of delivery of the fruit and sugar to 
their works and of the finished jam to the 
military depots and for the actual cost of 
time and cases, plus five per cent profit if 
the manufacturers make their own cases. 
A fixed rate has been established for each 
hundred pounds. It is based on previous 
profits, and all manufacturers have been 
required to produce their books extending 
back three years before the war. Not only 
is jam cheaper, but it is greatly improved in 
quality. 

I have cited these examples of supply 
saving to show that the conduct of the busi- 
ness of war is as efficient and economical! as 
any enterprise conducted for profit. What 
is equally important is that this control 
procedure points the way to a post-war in- 
dustrial regeneration that will make the 
British Empire a formidable world-trade 
factor. 

This whole procession of army supply 
begins and ends with a contract. How is it 
made? Consult a chart in the office of the 
Surveyor General of Supply and you can 
see the consecutive processes from the time 
the demand comes in from the war area 
the field—-or the home and other stations 
until the goods are actually delivered to the 
supply depot or the army units. 


Checking Expenditures 


Every tender, or bid as it is known in 
America, invited—and exactly 204,985 
were asked for during the last fiscal year 
is on a form specially prepared by the War 
Office. 

The specification, be it for meat cleaver 
or hospital tent, is carefully drawn, dupli- 
cated by the hundred, and sent with the 
blank tender form to the bidder 

“~ this point you naturally ask: How is 
the Contracts Division to put its finger at 
once on available bidders? Go to Imperial 
House, in Tothill Street, London, and you 
will find out. In this immense establish- 
ment, which houses the thousands of clerks 
of the Contracts Division, you will discover 
a card index containing the names of 70,000 
manufacturers or dealers. These firms are 
in every neutral or allied country, but 
mainly in Great Britain, Canada, America 
and Australia. They can produce anything 
that the British Armies want. When the 
armies cannot get what they want from 
some outside concern the government makes 
it on its own account. 

If, for example, bids for biscuits are de- 
sired, you simply turn to the cards marked 
“Biscuits.”” On them you will find the 
names of every available biscuit-producing 
establishment in Great Britain and the 
United States. More than this, you will 
find a record of every contract that the firm 
has had with the British Government, the 

date and the price. 

Hence all that is necessary is to send 
blank tenders with specifications or sam- 
ples to every biscuit firm on the list. In 
order to get the widest competition and to 
encourage all British firms to compete for 
army contracts, samples and specifications 
are sometimes sent to boards of trade with 
a view of interesting their members. 

All bids are opened by a tender board 
consisting of the Director of Army Con- 
tracts, a representative of the Financial 
Department and a representative of the 
Quartermaster General. If it is a matter of 
food the latter will be Q. M. G. 6. 
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Once the contract is made it is followed 
through every process of manufacture. It 
is under constant scrutiny from inspec 
tors and speeders-up. If a contractor lags 
behind in his order or defaults, the govern- 
ment buys the article contracted for else- 
where and charges it up to the delinquent 
one. 

Every contract goes to the Finance Bu- 
reau. Not a penny is paid out until actual 
delivery is certified. A check is then sent 
by the Treasury and the transaction, so far 
as the Surveyor General of Supply is con- 
cerned, is ended. 

You will readily understand that thou- 
sands of contracts are made every week 
How then can the Surveyor General keep 
tab on all of them? It is only through an 
organized checking system that he can find 
out how much money he g for the 
government. Come with me once more into 
Mr. Weir's office and I will show y« 
this is done. 

Every morning he finds on his desk a 
“Daily Return of ¢ ontracts, Requisitions 
and Orders to Agents,”’ as it is technically 
known. It is a huge sheet recording every 
contract made the day before. It shows the 
quantity, value and price, together with a 
statement of the last contract made for the 
same article, the price, date and amount 
then ordered. The only contracts now 
shown on this daily return are so-called ex 
ceptional demands, like orders for two or 
three million blankets 
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Northcliffe’s Brother's Job 


Every Monday morning Mr. Weir gets a 


weekly contract statement headed “ Ap- 
proximate Values of Contracts During 
Week ” It shows, by days, the total 


amounts contracted for in « very one © of the 
major departments of supply during the 
preceding week. It is divided into two 
sections, one for contracts for definite 
quantities; the other for continuation con- 
tracts, which are contracts producing fixea 
quantities weekly or monthly. On this 
weekly contract return is also a statement 
of sales by the department. The W ar Office, 

as you shall see in a later 
well as buys. The main purpose of this sheet 

however, is to enable the Surveyor General 
to know on Monday morning every dollar 
that has been spent for supplies the week 
previous. 

Some sections of the Contracts domain 
are so huge that they become separate and 
self-sufficient principalities. The Royal 
Army Clothing Department furnishes the 
most effective example. Here you have a 
monster enterprise that spends $250,000,000 
a year. 

The director general is Lord o> pete 
a civilian, brother of Lord Northcliffe and 
cast in the same virile and upstanding mold. 
He controls half a dozen indus trial estab- 
lishments, runs a string of successful peri- 
odicals on the side and represents the 
highest type of commercial magnate re- 
cruited for the business of war. He is 
virtually head of the war-created ready- 
made clothing trust in England, 
all needles in the kingdom fly at his will. 
The wearing-apparel needs of the British 
soldiers come ahead of those of the civilian. 
After food the next most important supply 
item is clothes. The machine for garment 
and accessory provision is characteristic of 
the thoroughness and efficiency that mark 
the whole British supply organization. It 
is charted and diagramed so comprehen- 
sively that you can easily follow every stage 

The Royal Army Clothing Department 
is primarily a vast department store that 
provides its own stocks. The control of 
wool, which I have described, solved the 
principal problem of production. The con 
tracts are let to regular manufacturers. 
Each one has a definite article to produce. 
It may be jacket, trousers, puttee, sock, shoe 
or cap. There is more to the job, however, 
than merely placing orders and watching 
the gocds comein. It means constant touch 
with all trade complications; knowledge of 
raw materials; meeting labor conditions 
and forecasting future requiremer ea. 

Inspection plays a large part in the army- 
clothing scheme. Every garme nt must be 
made up to specifications or it goes back 
the maker. Some idea of the scope and 
effectiveness of inspection is obtained when 
you learn that out of 3,000,000 pieces of 
clothing inspected last July, 117,000 were 
rejected. Out of 2,000,000 pairs of shoes 
sent in 68,000 pairs were turned down. In 
one lot of 184,000 sheepskin coats— worn 
by motor-truck drivers— 27,000 were found 
to be below standard 
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The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper is positively 
the only “‘vacuum cleaner” which 


vigorously shakes carpetinge and thereby vibrates loose 
the hidden, harmful grit 
instantly sweeps up all stubborn clinging hairs, threads 
lint and litter 
For only the Hoover has a soft hair brush driven by the electric motor 
Revolving over |,000 times a minute, this patented brush gently beats 
Powerful suction constantly with 
draws the loosened dirt into a dust tight bag 


and thoroughly sweeps carpetings 


any other 
vacuum cleaner, (2) to greatly prolong the life of all carpets and rugs 
(5) to restore colorings in carpetings 


The Hoover is guaranteed (1) to clean more thoroughly than 


Give “her” a Hoover and you give her the best. Let 


the Hoover de aler prove this How to ( hoose a \ acuum 


Cleaner a very helpful booklet, on request 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Box 9, New Berlin, O. 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. C, Bi n Falls, ¢ 
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Daint y biscuit-bonbons 


ocolate and-cre am contections tor iny occa ion where 
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skilfully blended with cool, snowy cream, a Hydrox 
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PARIS GARTERS . 


No metal can touch you 


GARTERS 
No metal 


sewing in the trenches. 
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The British Army clothing contract is a 
model of its kind. The continuation system 
is used. This means that contracts are 
placed so as to produce a given quantity 
every week. Combined with this system is 

“break” clause, which stipulates a four 
weeks’ notice on either side before the con- 
tract is broken. In this way the public 
purse is safeguarded because in the event 
that the war ends suddenly all contracts 
can be closed down in one month instead of 
three, six or nine months, which would be 
the case if there were no such agreement. 
The whole continuation system—which we 
may well emulate—standardizes produc- 
tion and provides for an even and constant 
distribution of work and output. 

The British have found that the key to 
successful army-clothing supply is to place 
orders so that arrears are eliminated. Ar- 
rears are goods overdue for delivery. To 
render them impossible a census of ma- 
chinery is taken periodically, with the idea 
of placing contracts so that no contractor 
will try to manufacture more than the ca- 
pacity of his plant. He is thus prevented 
from taking on more than he can produce 
and then farming out the surplus to the 
sweatshop. 

As with food the clothing supply must be 
made continuous and unfailing. The cloth- 
ing and accessory demands are transmitted 
from the Front to the Divisional Ordnance 
Stores officer, who issues the requirements 
from a field base. A check is kept on every 
article that goes out so that it can be in- 
stantly replaced. If 10,000 overcoats are 
issued at X Base in France a duplicate 
number are sent over from England the 
very next day and 10,000 more are ordered 
from the factory. 

Glance at the statistics of the Royal 
Army Clothing Department and you get a 
staggering array of figures. Since the out- 
break of the war 24,500,000 pairs of shoes 
and 17,700,000 khaki jackets have been 
issued. The total issues for the last fiscal 
year include 12,160,000 flannel shirts, 26,- 


| 000,000 socks, 6,000,000 jackets, 6,000,000 


pairs of trousers, 2,200,000 overcoats, 3,- 
370,000 caps and hats and 3,500,000 cardi- 
gans. 

To manufacture and equip this immense 
array of stuff were required 52,000,000 
yards of flannel; 437,000,000 buttons; 5,- 
500,000 yards of overcoat cloth; 11,125,000 
yards of drab serge; 154,000 gross of hooks 
and eyes. 


Getting Supplies to the Front 


Yet this is only one detail of departmen- 
tal supply. Other items issued during a 
year by the Royal Army Clothing Depart- 
ment maintain the standard of these titanic 
numerals. They comprised 9,148,000 put- 
tees, 8,000,000 Turkish towels, 3,700,000 
toothbrushes, 2,300,000 shaving brushes, 
3,500,000 razors, 4,687,000 pairs of sus- 
penders, 3,700,000 table knives, 3,500,000 
forks, 3,738,000 spoons and 2,635,000 
“housewives,”’ for Tommy must do his own 
From these facts 
you can see the enormity of the job of 
equipping the American Army on any- 
thing like the scale that the European war 
demands. 

So much for the Contracts branch. It 
has done its work. Throughout the world 
the machines in thousands of factories are 
humming to provide the supplies that will 
feed and clothe the British Armies. On 
millions of acres, from Canada to Australia, 
crops are being grown and harvested, for- 
ests felled and flocks shorn to the same 
consuming end. The producer has qualified; 
it is now up to the distributor to take up the 
task. Thus it comes about that we hitch 
our wagon to the star of the Quartermaster 
General and his cohorts and see how the 
supplies are mobilized and sent on their 
way to sustain and to clothe. 

At once you find yourself in contact with 
a close-knit and perfectly geared system. 
But this time you are nearer to actual war. 
You meet with losses; you touch disaster; 
you comprehend for the first time the wrack 
and agony of suspense. You find that even 
with the transport of the unromantic bis- 
cuit there are thrills and dangers. 

It is one thing to order supplies from the 
safety and comfort of an office in London or 
through an agent in Montreal, Chicago or 
Sydney; it is quite another to get those 
supplies across the perilous seas to their 
destination. 

The Quartermaster General picks up the 
task of supply from the moment that the 
contract is made, and nurses the commod- 
ity along every stage of its journey toward 
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consumption. This means of course that 
there must be: First, the closest possible 
coéperation between the two departments; 
second, the most intimate codérdination 
between the overseas forces and the mobil- 
izing and distributing agencies. The whole 
genius of organization is dedicated to one 
dynamic purpose—not to be caught un- 
awares. Eternal vigilance and teamwork 
are the watchwords of these sleepless stew- 
ards of the soldier stomach. 

Two distinct labors confront the Quar- 
termaster General: One is to get the 
supplies mobilized in England—the only 

cargoes that go straight to France are bulk 
stuff like oats and flour; the other is to 
trans-ship these supplies to France and the 
other theaters of war in sufficient and con- 
tinuous quantities to maintain the armies. 

You have already seen how the army 
needs are made known through the monthly 
or trimonthly demands. But these de- 
mands are subject to daily, even hourly 
amendment. Emergencies rise out of the 
swift and tragic march of war events that 
must be quickly dealt with. Here are some 
instances: 

One day the Quartermaster General got 
a tele »phone request from France for one 
hundred fathoms of wire rope with a tensile 
strength of twenty-five tons. Such a rope 
was practically unheard of. It later devel- 
oped that it was needed to haul a tank out 
of a shell hole. The only shop in London 
carrying this cable was discevered, and it 
was on the way to France the next day. 


Thirty-Day Reserves 


There is a constant string of requests for 
articles that must be created on the spur of 
the demand. At the height of the first 
battle of the Somme the terrific mud made 
it necessary to bring up shells on the backs 
of mules and horses. Trucks were useless 
in the sea of slush. ‘“‘Send carriers for 
shells” was the frantic appeal from the 
Front. The Director of Ordnance and 
Equipment Stores devised a scheme of 
wooden holders connected by cha ains, which 
could be slung over the pack-animal’s back 
In forty-eight hours thousands of the car- 
riers were not only under construction but 
some were already at the field of battle. 

During that first terrible winter of war, 
when the British regular soldier lived a 
lifetime of horror in the frozen trenches, the 
problem of a portable food container that 
would keep food hot had to be solved. It 
was impossible to make bottles in sufficient 
quantities, so tin tubs were requisitioned. 
A layer of horsehair, a nonconductor, was 
put within the lining, and it met the re- 
quirements. 

About this time came the first attacks of 
trench or frozen feet—not cold feet in the 
American slang vernacular, however. A 
remedy had to be found. The departmen 
chemists got the request late in the after- 
noon, worked all night compounding a 
chemical solution, and 20,000 gallons were 
headed for the Front the following day. 

But irrespective of these unexpected 
variations from the even and nicely cal- 
culated course of army supply there is 
always the supreme responsibility of keep- 
ing the structure intact. The cornerstone 
of this structure is the reserve, 
definite quantity of food calculated to feed 
a certain number of troops vod a certain 
time. It must be maintained at all hazards. 
It thus becomes the insurance against 
breakdown in transport, enemy action 
all those menaces that beset the lines of 
food communication. 

All British supply depots are required to 
keep a fixed reserve. This is why the huge 
assemblages of food in England are call d 
supply-reserve depots. The reserve is al- 
ways designated in terms of days. Let us 
assume for the purpose of illustration that 
the fixed or authorized reserve is thirty 
days. This means that in every depot or 
base enough essential supplies must be kept 
to feed its dependent army for thirty days. 
The job, therefore, is to keep tab on this 
reserve. Making thirty days the authorized 
reserve gives the Quartermaster General 
sufficient leeway to replenish stocks even in 
far-away places like Saloniki. Here you 
have the secret of maintaining an uninter- 
rupted supply of food for millions of troops 
scattered in the four quarters of the globe. 

In order to know just where he stands 
the Quartermaster General must recon ile 
daily needs— which is consumption— actual 
reserve available at home and abroad, and 
supplies contracted for. This requires con- 
stant juggling, but it has all been reduced 

Continued on Page 44 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
to such a precise science that there has 
never been a break in the chain. 

Here is where the codrdination between 
the production and distribution branches of 
the business of war proves its value. One 
of the links is the weekly-progress report. 
It is a form, filled in with a typewriter, 
which contains a list of all the food and sup- 
plies contracted for. It is really a book, for 
it includes an index of iterns and the pages 
on which they appear. This report, which 
is furnished by the Surveyor General of 
Supply to the Quartermaster General, 
literally shows ‘“‘The progress made each 
week toward the completion of contracts 
entered into for supplies for the expedition- 
ary forces.” I quote the exact title. It is 
a remarkably efficient exhibit— another evi- 
dence of the ingenuity of the supply scheme. 

On this report you see a description of 
the article ordered, the number of the de- 
mand on which it originally appeared, the 
name of the contractor, the quantity to be 
produced, the amount already delivered, 
the balance due. If this balance is to be de- 
livered in weekly or monthly installments 
the precise facts are stated. By looking at 
the progress report the Quartermaster 
General's aid, who has to do with biscuits, 
for instance, can tell what the whole biscuit 
situation is. Ifit is set forth that 10,000,000 
pounds are to be delivered to the supply 
depots in England on the first of every 
month he can plan the distribution of it to 
the last tin. So with every other item on the 
list. Since the progress report meets the 
requirements as set forth in the monthly 
report there is seldom any surplus. Waste 
is minimized. 

The progress report is just one cog in the 
system of army-supply intelligence which 
enables the Quartermaster General to sit at 
his desk in London with his finger on the 
cantrol of the whole machine. I will now 
show how it works in connection with the 
expeditionary force in France, which in- 
volves millions of men, hundreds of thou- 
sands of animals, and makes, so far as bulk 
is concerned, the heaviest subsistence de- 
mands. Yet it is supplied as easily as if it 
were one-fiftieth the size. 


Daily Food Reports 


Every day the Quartermaster General re- 
ceives by wire from the General Headquar- 
ters in France the daily state-of-supplies 
report. It shows the number of days’ re- 
serves of all essential supplies—food, forage 
| and fuel—on hand at noon the day before 
at all the base and advanced supply depots 
It also shows the authorized re- 
serve and the number of troops and animals 
| fed. If the authorized reserve, let us say, is 
thiruy days and X Depot reports ten days’ 
supply of bacon the Quartermaster General! 
wonders why that reserve is not kept up. 
He has it increased at once. He gets a sim- 
ilar telegram from every other Testes of 
war. From these reports is made the gen- 
eral supply state, which is the document to 
which I referred at the beginning of this 
article and which summarizes the British 
supply state everywhere. 

Another document which shows the cen- 
tralization of supply information is the re- 
port of feeding strength which is sent in 
every day from all the armies. This is nec- 
essary because of the variety of the de- 
mands made upon the feeding facilities. 
On this sheet you can see the numerical 
strength of every army unit above rail- 
head-—-which means the men at the Front; 
the forces on the lines of communication, 
which comprise the Army Service Corps; 
the reserves and the troops resting after 
having been in action; hospital patients; 
madies! staff; nurses, Allies, civilians and 
prisoners of war. All must be fed. In 
short, the total gross feeding strength is re- 
vealed here. One distinctive feature of this 
report is that while it shows every mouth 
that must be fed in France it also shows 
the quantity of food “‘packed”’ for these 
mouths; packed means sent up from the 
supply depots. These figures should equal- 
ize each other. If more food is packed than 
is consumed then some one must answer for 
waste. 

This is the system for France. It is no 
less complete and up to the minute for 
Saloniki, Egypt, Africa or Mesopotamia, 
where the food must travel hundreds of 
miles instead of the comparatively few 
leagues across the Channel. From every 
far-away overseas force comes a daily-state 
telegram called the urgency report, which 
gives the daily state of supplies and the 
fixed-reserve requirements. If Saloniki 
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wires “‘Jam 23 Tea 20 Biscuit 15” it means 
that she has twenty-three days’ supply of 
jam, twenty of tea and fifteen of biscuit. 
‘All is well, for more is on the way. But if 
she wires ‘“‘“Jam 5” it means that she has 
only five days’ supply left. The replenish- 
ment of her stores has been sunk and the 
Quartermaster General must bestir him- 
self to build up the reserve. 

By the process that I have just outlined 
the Quartermaster General is absolute 
master of the situation. The knowledge of 
all demand and supply is at his fingers’ 
ends, and this knowledge not only spells 
power but provision. 

We now come te the final link in the sup- 
ply chain, so far as England is concerned. 
It is the supply-reserve depot, where food 
mobilization, prior to shipment to the over- 
seas forces, occurs. The supply depot had 
its origin in the food magazine inaugu- 
rated by Gustavus Adolphus. The Lion of 
the North would be bewildered, however, 
at the extent to which his primitive idea of 
army-supply segregation has grown if he 
could see one of these institutions to-day, 


Supply-Reserve Depots 


There are various supply-reserve depots 
in England. I went to the largest because 
it was also the most picturesque. It is lo- 
cated not so many miles from the Strand 
a pleasant and historic spot, washed by the 
Thames, where John Evelyn lived and 
Samuel Pepys often came. Here dwelt 
Peter the Great during his sojourn in Eng- 
land; from its ancient wharves Sir Francis 
Drake’s Golden Hind swung at anchor in 
the olden days. 

In August, 1914, this place was a moder- 
ately sized cattle market; to-day it is a 
supply depot with a capacity for a month’s 
rations for 1,000,000 men and 375,000 
horses. It ships 30,000 tons of supplies to 
France every day. Incidentally it also car- 
ries provision for 300,000 troops training 
in that particular part of England and 
their 30,000 animals. Such is the marvel 
of war expansion under the pressure of in- 
cessant demand. 

A flood of supplies pours into the depot, 
day and night, by rail, barge and motor 
truck. It isa dynamo of energy and move- 
ment. The stuff is all stored in immense 
warehouses, which are named and num- 
bered. It is then repacked according to 
the needs of troops abroad and shipped 
away again. The officer in charge gets a 
copy of the monthly demand of the over- 
seas forces. He knows therefore what he 
must provide. He also receives a copy of 
the progress report, which enables him to 
know what he is to receive. Once more you 
get the usual example of complete working 
information. 

At this depot, as well as at all other 
supply depots, British supply organization 
repeats itself. The three thousand em- 
ployees are manned as military units and 
with perfect coérdination. There is a De- 
partment of Requirements, which 
quantities; a Stores Section, which 
track of stocks and renewals; a Home Sec- 
tion, which looks after the requirements of 
the home forces that aresupplied; a Foreign 
Section, which watches overseas demands 
and the progress report; a Movements Bu- 
reau, which loads and unloads the freight 

cars and keeps the channels of traffic clear; 
a Shipping Branch, which deals with load- 
ing and tonnage. 

Some of the supplies go straight to 
France by barge; the rest 1s railed to the 
southern ports and loaded on ships. Every 
ship carries duplicate invoices of the cargo. 
One of these is checked up at the receiving 
port and returned to the shipper as a re 
ceipt; the other remains at the receiving 
port and becomes the first link in a new 
chain of accounting that follows the sup- 
plies to their final destination. 

In order to obtain the closest possible 
coéperation the commanding officer 
ignated an Assistant Director of Supplies 
sends a circular memorandum, mimeo- 
graphed, round to all his section heads 
every day setting forth the day’s require- 
ments in every department with special 
reference to transport. Thus the biscuit 
man knows what the tinned-meat man is 
doing, and so on. It enables all to work 
together. Likewise, there isa daily progress 
report showing what has been done the day 
before. 

Each day a report on receipts, packing 
and shipments is sent to the Quartermaster 
General; every two weeks a complete 
“State of Supplies Dispatched Overseas” 

Concluded on Page 47 
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The food that keeps 
everyone fit! 


Purina Branzos solves the problem 
of how to keep the digestion regu- 
lar. It provides the matura/ way of 
stimulating the digestive organs to 
normal action. 


Purina Branzos is a health food, 
with all the virtues of the bran 
coat, plus the delicious flavor and 
nutriment of the wheat. It makes 
delicious mufhns, porridge, bread, 
etc. In checkerboard packages 
bearing a red cross, at your grocer’s. 


Ralston 


is a daily treat in millions of homes. It is the 
foundation food of childhood—contains the 
very elements that growing children need to 
build strong constitutions. Its tempting whole 
wheat flavor and natural color make it wel 
come every day Buy a chec kerboard box 


ask your grocer today 


Sample Packages 
Ralston—Purina Branzos—Purina Whole Wheat 
i Flour—each sufficient for one meal. Select any 
two and send |0c for mailing. All three 15c. (East 
of Rockies.) Recipe Folders Free. 

Ralston Purina Company, 876 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Coal—Power— Belts —Production 


 ¢ YU invest your money in coal to get power— Second: Don’t select belting on specification. Se- 

POW ER—the basis of production. If power lect it on scientific adaptation to the work to be done. 
leaks out in transmission, zt never becomes production. Right here is the reason for the superiority of Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Leather Belting. 
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Conciuded from Page 44 
is made up, showing shipments to every 
port and indicating the quantities sent. 

Every device known to modern labor 
saving is in operation here. Even the mark 
ing on the packing cases is in keeping with 
the system that rules: The cases for France 
are marked with a green shamrock; those 
for Saloniki are labeled with yellow ink; for 
Egypt with blue. It is a great aid when a 
ship must be loaded in a hurry, as is always 
the case. 

One detail at this particular depot will 
show the completeness with which England 
watches the rations of her troops: In asmall 
building that crouches between two tower- 
ng warehouses is a completely equipped 
aboratory in charge of temporary officers 
who are experienced chemists. Every sam- 
ple of food submitted to the C 
branch is tested here, and, what is more to 
the point, all the supplies that come to the 
lepot are tested to see if they are up to the 
standard. The specimens of oil, pepper, 
iscuit, jam, bacon, baking powder, dried 
fruit, tinned meat and other articles are 
taken at random from the incoming bulk. 
Woe betide the contractor whose goods are 
found deficient! 

At this depot 150,000 so-called iron ra- 
tions are packed every day by women. 
rhese are the rations — biscuits, beef, tea and 
sugar, all packed in tins- that the British 
soldier is required to carry in his haversack, 
to be eaten in case the food supply in the 
field breaks dowr Every precaution is 
taken te keep Tommy from missing a single 
meal. 

It is worth adding that practically the 
mly regular officer at the depot I have de- 
scribed is the commanding officer. All the 
rest are temporary officers-civilians who 
have come from every walk of life to do 
their part. You will find engineers, account- 
ants, painters, sculptors, merchants, bar- 
risters, architects, lecturers, secretaries of 
smart clubs, manufacturers, professional 
cricketers too old for fighting, even a re 
formed vaudeville artist 

It is true throughout the whole supply 
and transport service 
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The Pawns on the Chessboard 


The well-oiled machine which feeds and 
supplies the British Armies and which has 
just been taken apart for your edification 
would operate serenely, almost automati- 
cally, were it not for the hazard of shipping. 
The moment you reach the sea, ancient 
bulwark of England, you get at the really 
acute problem of supply, because the most 
perfect process of provision is powerless 
against the submarine. The dangers and 
difficulties of water transport surround the 
business of war with constant anxiety. 

Yet the British system has stood up 
against torpedo inroads that would have 
paralyzed an organization less resilient. 
Supply transport offers a shining mark for 
the U-boat because not less than a hundred 
and fifty ships fly its flag. They are regu- 
lated by a shipping board, which meets 
every Thursday at the War Office. At 
this weekly session tonnage requirements 
are discussed and allotted. On account of 
the continual movement of troops these 
requirements vary. Deference is always 
made to food and munitions. They have 
the right of way. For the remaining com- 
modities it is a case of give and take. 

The first question to be settled is that of 
available ports. A harbor may be open for 
supply ships to-day and closed to-morrow 
by reason of mines, enemy action or some 
other cause. This applies to both France 
and England. The ships therefore must be 
fitted to the ports. Once in a port, they 
must be unloeded as quickly as possible. 
Shipping cannot wait. Tonnage these days 
is as the breath of life. 

Because of the incessant sinkings new 
ships must be constantly “‘found.” It is 
only by the most constant touch with all 
shipping movements that the pawns can 
be successfully shifted on this animated and 
momentous chessboard. 

The Quartermaster General has created 
an elaborate system of contact with all 
supply vessels, no matter where they are. 
Before him every day is a shipping sheet 
containing the names of all these ships, just 
where they are and what they are carrying 
If a vessel loaded with tinned meat and 
bound from America to England is sunk the 
lost cargo is immediately re-ordered by ca- 
ble. If a ship laden with supplies for fhe 
overseas forces goes down another is sent 
out at once with a duplicate cargo. No loss 
is permitted to remain a loss. 
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nstance of the incessant watch on trans- 
port. Take oats. Before the forage com- 
mittee, which buys all the grain and fodder 
and which is a part of the Quartermaster 
General's service, is a sheet headed “‘ Oats 
Situation.”” At the top is printed the 
monthly requirements for France, which 
happen to be 95,000 tons. Below is a sched- 
ule of the actual supply at all the depots 
in France, in terms of days. In another 
column is a statement of all oats ships “‘ad- 
vised,”’ together with their last Admiralty- 
reported positions at sea and the tonnage 
of their cargoes. A daily statement of all 
forage shipments is made from these sheets. 

The tragedies of the torpedo try the soul 
of the forces behind army supply. Out of 
the daily dramas of trial and tribulation 











come little epics of action, miracles of in 
itiative and resource. There is no time for 
parley or conference. Contingencies must 


be met as they happen. Let me lay bare 
some of these episodes of efficier cy tnat en- 


liven the life of the department. 


Episodes of Efficiency 


One night in the early months of the war 
the telephone rang in the office of the Q 
M. G. 6 at the War Office. The colonel in 
charge took up the receiver. France was 


calling. The commandant of a large base 
supply depot said anxiously 

“The German advance has made our 
three supply bases untenable. We must 


have a new port base by to-morrow and 
enough supplies to feed the expeditionary 
force.”’ 

The force then numbered nearly a quar 
ter of a million mer 

“All right,” re plied the colonel; shal 
be done.”’ 

He called up the Army Shipping Bureau, 
where there is always some one on watch 

“Have you ten available ships?’ he 
asked 

‘Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then have them all at at six 
o'clock in the morning,” was his command. 

He then rang up three supply-reserve 
depots and ordered the shipment of supplies 
to this port, special trains. At noon the 
next day the loaded vessels were on their 
way to France. It is interesting to add 
that the port used in this emergency is the 
one where the first American expeditionary 
force landed and which is now used by our 
Government 


The Broken Hoodoo 


Sinkings always call for swift and de 
cisive action. A ship loaded with flour for 
the forces in Mesopotamia was sunk in the 
Mediterranean. Three additional ships 
with duplicates of this cargo were all tor- 
pedoed in rapid succession. Meanwhile the 
supply of flour for General Maude’s army 
was getting dangerously low. By an ener- 
getic use of the cable enough was borrowed 
from Egypt to tide it over until the arrival 
of the fifth ship, which broke the hoodoo 

Here is still another kind of emergency: 
Last winter a big blizzard in the Eastern 
United States congested railway traffic and 
prevented the wheat trains from getting 
into the port where the British grain ships 
load. Wheat suddenly became very scarce 
in England. The forage board, which knew 
of all available sources, bought up the 
supply and there was no discomfort. The 
men of the Q. M. G. always find a way 

Again, one of the most important ports 
in France was blocked by the sinking of a 
ship at the mouth of the harbor. At this 
port was a jypase-supply depot that fed one 
fourth of the British Army in France. To 
open a new port was impossible. Over 
night the Quartermaster General's depart 
ment shifted the whole shipping scheme 
A dozen vessels were diverted to other ports 
and the supplies rushed north on special 
trains. There was not an hour's delay in 
the procession of food to the Front 

So it goes. Each day brings its exactions 
and its exigencies, and likewise its com- 
pensation in the shape of victory over 
threatened disaster. The prosaic task of 
maintaining army supply becomes invested 
with a glamour of adventure no less stirring 
and romantic than the feats of the firing 
line it feeds. 

When all is said and done, War is Worry 
end Work. 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a serie f 
articles dealing with the British Supply and Trans 
port. The second will explain the operations 
France, from the time the food reaches the port 
until it is distributed at the Front 


The check on forage vessels is a striking | 
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Send your soldier 
this real 


Soldier's Razor 


the AutoStrop Razor 


in its 
“1s ° 
New Military Kit 

Send your soldier this razor. He will like 
it better than anything you might select: oa 
In its military kit it is a small flat package, 
weighing but five ounces. But more than 
all else, it 1s 


The only razor that sharpens its own blades 


It strops them, keeps them free from rust, 
shaves and is cleaned—all without taking 
apart. A freshly stropped blade is easier to 
shave with than a new blade. 
blades that go with the razor will 


least 500 fresh, clean shaves. 


The Military Kit 


I ee 


Khaki, pigskin 
or black leather 


The twe lve 


vive al 






To Dealers: 
+— |rench Mirror 


‘ 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO., Ltd 
83 Duke St., Terento, Canada 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The shutting out of much of the foreign- 
made hosiery that flooded our markets has given 
American manufacturers a great opportunity. 
The public has become fully acquainted with 


American goods — and they have proved their 
superiority. 


The products cf cheap labor, cheap materials, crude 
workmanship will no longer be tolerated at any price— 
established American brands that have won consumer con- 
fidence need never again fear price-cutting competition 
from Germany or elsewhere. 


The American manufacturer puts his name on the 
article and stands back oi it. That has not been the 
European method. 


Among the great American successes is 


Notaseme Hosiery 


For Men, Women and Children—30 cents to $1.50 per pair 
Lisle Mercerized Silk 


Seamless Hosiery as Notaseme factories make it, is 
beautiful in fit, perfect in comfort, holds its shape, seldom if 
ever wears at heel or toe—is a wonderful value. 


Since the war added demand has greatly taxed 
even increased facilities. We have difficulty at times in 
filling orders promptly. This announcement is to notify 
the trade of our every endeavor to speed up production 
without sacrificing quality. 

It further records our promise to so maintain style and 
quality that Notaseme will be the brand by which hosiery values 
will be judged when the international lanes of commerce are 
again opened. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CoO., PHILADELPHIA 

















that the cruelty it exhibits is quite subcon- 
scious. Unlike the savage, a8 soon as we 
become conscious of pain our whole psy- 
chology changes to horror or pity. The 
most excruciating torture may be suffered 
by the victim of a mishap, and spectators 
will roar with laughter; but once let them 
see blood or the evidence of pain and the 
laughter will stop instantly. This is a very 
fine point in the making of comedy. 

Nice people will not admit that a love of 
violence is inherent in us all; yet they must 
have noticed that little Edgar gets much 
more of a thrill when knocking down his 
house of blocks than he did in buildingit; he 
adores things that go with a bang! I know 
for a fact that the greatest crowds always 
gather at death curve in an automobile race. 
The speed is much greater on the straight- 
aways, but the danger is greatest on the 
curves. Now if all these nice people are not 
gently hoping for the worst, why do they 
gather there? 

This cruelty—or let us call it impercep- 
tion of pain—is possessed by every child 
born into this tragic old world, compassion 
being an ey characteristic of civiliza- 
tion that has to be developed all over again 

n each child as it grows to maturity. How 
imany tender-hearted parents have been 
shocked and bewildered that little Edgar, 
the son of twenty centuries of civilized cul- 
ture, should find pleasure in tearing butter- 
flies apart and squashing caterpillars! And, 
awful as it may seem, Angelface may not 
be above stuffing pussy into the ice box or 
tying cans to dogs. 

The one thing that seems to square us off 
for our indifference to the pain and humili- 
ation of the poor victim is that poetic jus- 
tice is usually administered. The fellow 
who caused the trouble invariably gets it 
in the neck; the most pompous dignities 
achieve the messiest pies; and the proudest 
go before the most magnificent falls. 

A point upon which many comedy di- 
rectors fall down is in not realizing that 
pomp and pride are serious attributes and 
are not funny in themselves, but only in 
their collapse; hence they should be regis- 
tered with the utmost seriousness. If a 
performer comes on the screen and either 
by his make-up or by his actions announces 
that he is about to be funny he loses the 
first round. His challenge is always ac- 
cepted and the audience dares him to make 
them laugh. This defensive attitude must 
be entirely overcome before the fellow can 
hope to get the faintest smile. A comic 
judge can have little humor, for he has no 
dignity to lose; that is why tramps are 
comic failures. A tramp lacks both pride 
and dignity, and the only successful ones 
on the screen are those who attempt at 
least a shabby gentility. 

The earliest film comics were composed 
of absurd extravagances of make-up and 
tumultuous action that were the cheapest 
buffoonery; but directors are learning— 
though very slowly—that grotesque cos- 
tumes and silly make-up are not so funny 
as a story played straight—or with slight 
exaggeration and with the humor de- 
rived from things the characters do as well 
as the way they do them. If the basis of 
most comedy is the exposure of vanity and 
the collapse of dignity, then it is perfectly 
obvious that there can be little comedy 
where these qualities are absent. Thrills 
and pretty girls may entertain us, but they 
do not make us laugh 


Foods That Make Us Laugh 


The intrinsic hunior possessed by inani- 
mate objects is a study in itself. A person 
has but to lift up a string of sausages to 
make us smile. There must be some curi- 
ous association of ideas that has always 
made of sausages a favorite prop for the 
comedian. The popularity of spaghetti as 
a laugh provoker probably lies in the great 
difficulty of eating it with dignity. Be- 
cause of some strange significance, lawn 
mowers and baby carriages are potential of 
much mirth. 

Inanimate objects are not the only face- 
tious things in life; among the fruits and 
vegetables we find rare comedians. We 
have a complete flora and fauna of comedy 
that every director is supposed to know. 
The edible props of pleasantry are the cab- 
bage, prune and onion; while among the 
animals, the jackass and the mule get the 
longest laughs, though I believe the goat 
produces the strongest. 


CUSTARD COMEDY 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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We had a stupid director who thought 
because a Shetland pony offered such a 
tremendous contrast to a mule he could 
hitch the two together and get a lot of 
laughs. It cost us a bunch of money to 
convince this unanalytical chump that peo- 
ple regard these diminutive horses much as 
they do beautiful children; they are too 
sweet and cute to be subjected to the 
slightest indignity. Sheer beauty is never 
funny 

One of the queerest analytical problems 
that I’ve tried to solve is the dynamic hu- 
mor possessed by fragrant cheeses. There 
is nothing so diabolically unpleasant as an 
attack upon one’s nose, for there can be 
no relief until the offense has been removed; 
yet should we, from some vantage point of 
safety, witness a whole party surrepti- 
tiously, and one by one, leaving a dining 
room with tortured faces, we should be 
consumed with mirth. So here again we 
are laughing at the mortification of our 
neighbors 

The subject of bad smells has inspired 
no end of comic situations, and though one 
may joke about them endlessly yet they do 
not present subjects for polite analysis or 
discussion, because their origin is often 
base. Like the lilies, some of our best jokes 
have their roots in the mire. 

Another difficult problem for the thought- 
ful director is in knowing how far he may 
go in gastronomic humor without becom- 
ing offensive. When is eating funny and 
when nauseating? Often a hair divides the 
two. The beasts of the field do not offend 
when they eat like beasts, and we suffer no 
qualms when pigs make pigs of themselves; 
but human gluttony is most offensive. In 
order to make this rather ugly function so- 
cially agreeable we have cloaked it about 
with ritual and manners. But alas, all such 
cloaks are lined with jokes—or tragedies. 
When manners collapse the result is either 
comical! or disgusting. 


Is Seasickness Funny? 
If the faux pas be subtle, as in the quiet 


chagrin upon the face of one who has ar- 
rived at the ice with no other tool than 


some strange instrument evidently in- | 


tended for pinching asparagus, or in the 
case of a vain effort on the part of some- 
body to whom manners are unfamiliar at- 
tempting their requirements, the result may 
be highly amusing. I recali a picture of an 
ambitious parvenue who, though eating 
with her knife, handled the forbidden tool 
so delicately—her bejeweled little finger 
quite distended—that her ‘“‘sword swallow- 


ing’’ became an artistic achievement rather | 


than an offense. But at what point does 
this kind of humor turn to nausea? That 
is the test upon which many a comedian 
and director are breaking. 

One may tell with great humor of the 
perfect acoustic properties the wicked ar- 
chitect achieved in the dining room of the 
Newrich home, but to experience these tri- 
umphs when the family was resonantly eat- 
ing a heavy soup might require a very 
strong constitution. Our stomachs are 
much more sensitive than our wits 

The same repression in technic is neces- 


sary in putting over the seasick stuff. The | 


ghastly emptiness of soul that one experi- 
ences when the ship rolls him from side to 
side is one of the most dreaded things of 
life. So great is the dietary distress that 
bishops and bosons alike lose their compo- 


sure; and perfect strangers will lie upon 
each other’s bosoms and ask for the bless- | 


ings of death. Nothing in all the world is 
so tragic to the victims, yet nothing is so 
funny to the fellow who still retains his 
dinner. But in the films, should the dis- 
comfort of the invalid become too explosive 
the picture becomes nauseating. The 
greatest fun is registered before the victim 
has admitted his illness and while he is 
still struggling with his soul and stomach 
to maintain his usual dignity and compo- 
sure. After the fall, and the creature has 
become utterly shameless, he’s more to be 
pitied than laughed at. 

It is a strange thing that the story teller 
may go way beyond us in picturing such 
scenes as I have suggested without the 
slightest offense. He may tell tales of ac- 
tive mal de mer and recount in detail the 
table manners of some boor; but should we 
depict one-half his tale our patrons would 
grow white round the gills. 
(Continued eon Page 51 
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HAT better gift than the gift of 

genial warmth, of superb style 
and wondrous serviceability for that 
motor friend, some member of the 
family, or yourself?—a handsome, 
durable Motorweave Robe. 


A wide array of tasteful colors and 
patterns; a woolen fabric peculiar to 
itself; a reinforced double weave; a 
softness and pliancy that bespeak 
quality and comfort—these serve to 
make your Motorweave gift a wise 
one—useful and appreciated. 


And the beauty and utility will 
dure, for each Motorweave Robe is 
mill-washed and mill -shrunk—non 
shrinkable, re-washable—always a 
robe to be proud of. 


Plenty of tuck-in. The extra large 
60x80 inch size takes care of that 
And so genuinely good throughout 
that every Motorweave Robe ts uncon 
ditionally guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction for automobile use. 


And the price for all this is but $6.75, 
due to tremendous out put and country 
wide popularity 

Illustrated color oiets cataten of Motorweave and other 


Wallace & Smith Motor Robes sent free on request 
Attractive proposition waits dealers. Ask us about it 


THE WALLACE & SMITH COMPANY 
LA PORTE, IND. 
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This Hand-Warmer Makes A Fine Christmas Present 


When winter winds blow and ice and sleet cover the ground it’s pretty make for safety, because when fingers are limber vou can grip the steer 

cold motoring unless your hands are protected. Steer Warmsenable you ing wheel better and there is less chance of accident. Steer Warms are 
to drive in comfort. With them you can drive in zero weather—your a remarkable device, tested and proven and guaranteed. They have 
hands will never become cold. Steer Warms give out an even heat suffi- been on the market for several years, and there are thousands of satis 

cient to keep the hands warm no matter what the temperature. Steer fied users. Steer Warms make an excellent Xmas present. They really 
Warms keep the blood circulating freely in your fingers and hands. are “‘different.’’ Give your husband, wife, brother, sister or friend 
When you keep the hands warm you keep the body warm. Warm hands who runs a car a pair of Steer Warms this Xmas. 


It’s sure enot igh 
and body ward off colds. Steer Warms make for health. They also comfort for a ‘driver’ and will give pleasure and delight for years 


Steer Warms consist of two Inferior 
Description neat leather-covered copper Insist On The fringements of A Testimonial 
peeey to grips, one for each hand, which lace onto the steering wheel Genuine Steer Warms Steer Wart erstate I New 
at any place convenient for « iriving bg Warms are heated sometime »f- 
Truck Drivers by electricity from storage batteries or magneto Con fered to those who want a hand-warmer. Insist o 
nected like your spot light, they use >on half the current of genuine Steer W: arms They use less curre 
urms or the headlights. They operate on same principle as an electric give more heat. The only device that prote< 
icks and save heating pad. Special resistance wires are cleverly arr a ing element, thus insuring continuous service 
ge between two copper plates in such a way that a very small 
aged sss current is sufficient to keep the grips warm. After a certain 5.Year Guarantee: We Soe 
heat Steer Warms will get no hotter, but retain an even tem- unqualifiedly 
perature. They are simple, neat and efficient. antee Steer Warms. The 





VW 


Stee 


N E After the initial cost there is ‘they are nol exactly as laimed, return tk 
oOo xpense , no expense There is no cost your money back 

of maintenance. Steer Wart son y use one-half the current . 

necessary for electri Steer Warms are easy Order Now For Christmas * 
to attach. They can be put on in ten minutes. There . 

no bolts or secre wr holes to bore Lace on—wire up 





he hasn't Steer Warms will send prepaid upon re 
~A of price 


that’s all. They are v mple—nothing to get out of order For all Gasoline Cars, $7.2 50 Dealers °*' 


P . ” (In Canada, $11.00) " t 
FICES = » Special for Ford Cars, $5.00 <i 


y = (In Canada, $7.25) 
Ieco Manifold Plug (Ast for spt cr 
Starts Ford Quick On Cold ca Interstate Electric Co. 


eather : rts t t puts perens tenctuse Sip te 361 Baronne Street 
New Orleans 
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Continued from Page 49 chaunceys, forinstance? And thisis just the 


ihere are i many directors who do point —whiskers are absolutely dependent 
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4 Tre ] | 
\ ’ 1able fountain pen was 
yees 
Ms nged never greater Ww here ver 
‘ er this pen goes it ts ready for use 
is neve | 1 
: The activity of the times, the 
ne fact that most of u eally acq e it Is augh, Du tis! | beleve tha é . : 
the noint directors s} 1 not forget fich it the beach do not grin at thel nda demand for efhciency and the 
F t point d ctors uid l ve CS sé ‘ are a I ¥ a earced 
, § The things one wears are tremendously mermen from the city. For a long luxuri- elimination of waste make 
important in comedy. It was Carlyle who ant be: one-piece bathing suit to W aterman’s Ideal the best gift 
nrofourT proved thet ; s the ‘ thes claim ith Ge i! Surely th S ’ 
} oe > s taay . —_ attcn tt, == of today ltis desirable suitable 
that make the man; that Emperor W im, cosmic joke at which all creatures should j LI . 
in swimming at Coney, would be listiz be permitted to laugh. What more gro- and sensible. Convenient to 
Ly guishable from a truck driver. Clothes, tesque caricature masterpiece buy and easy to send. Wher- 
' more than any other humat! p prancing ever it goes it pleases because 
meant we im status and. wit status it sad 
EE tee we — : odie its quality and usefulness are 
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4 into pertaining. That hy thes are ve beauty immediately recognized, 
\ potentially fun: The least em] ipon n on the 
D them betrays their nities and they be- beach would be re it 
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} dome of a creature w! claims to be made 
of God ts In itsell a heaveni) A Highbrow Slapstick Writer 
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a tile pot ! hot! 1 them. Sheer beauty is hard to rid ile; chil- 
? t realize ho ntrir il are lowers and e iittle 
ird they are until we put one on a horse place in our kind as at- 
‘ or even gent them on our mosphere; and Ul ible and 
F elves. The and utter sincere characters fane to 
' uselessness of Chaplin’s hat sitting atop his josh. But there ar d them- 
t mop of hair is what makes it so ludicrous. selves—some quite unwillingly —to our sin- 
is temporarily blind us tothe humor ister purposes After all, the jokesmith 
} but when the styles become passé, must have materials out of which he pounds 
h at the hat ol yeste rday! his jokes. All those characters that the 
‘ ! Surely they were de world has it in for, like capi and 
s 4s morta ‘ The ab- mothers-in-law, are always poy r comedy 
q it the male pant material, but one must not make too much 
; lemonstrated Dy 1 t selessness the fun of those things th the world loves, 
' e arts. Covering up every line of human — such as devoted motherhood and romantic e 

beauty the king of beasts might possibly youth. Our favorite goats are the police, 
at lind eaths about constables and sheriffs; in fact all officers 
‘ im a Dor base out of all of the law, includi es, politicians, 
is t e and roof. I donot  school-teachers, and all others who are sym- 
ig a bit of sculpture wherein bols of exalted status, power and dignity 
\ was used the human tile or bowler, and 1 Our comedy consists largely i ricking 
i am sure onl y a sense i propriet) or the bubbles a showing up the false dignities 
j police—f le the o n of the trou and shallow vanities of our fellow mer I 

sers. The only wa 1 I e beer think the reason there are twice as 

ti the elephantine effect of our ne men as women in the comic | res 
‘ g it is idding some six or eight the men e as silly in their pompos 
) (] to the botton oT the cloth ity and sense of importance as the women, 
¥ becomes drapery and fa nf ind fes- and consequently have twice as far to fall 
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Ph.D. all over Moscow. Think of a 


jokesmith knowing all about Babylon and 
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4 J ne cuneiform bricks he read one time, 
' and then he listens charitably 
y Do not think from this t! at all the 
| stick comedy is written by college facu 


the truth is that much of its parentage is 
not at all high-browed. It \ 
cowardice that stops me from telling how 
and by what kind of fellows so much of our 
itten. Though I think rather 5 GaceNaty, CUmnaRG = 6 . 
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Dollars Made and Eyesight Saved 
by Better Lighting 


AD lighting knocks holes in production. It multiplies 
B spoilage. It reduces the workman’s speed and destroys 
his precision. To the employer it brings a money-loss 
many times greater than the entire cost of his lighting. 
In many cases you need save only 30 seconds in an hour 
to pay the entire lighting cost! 


And what the worker loses can not be measured in 
money. Bad lighting enormously increases his chances of 
accident. It puts a strain upon his eyes that leads to 
permanently weakened vision! 


Why, then, is wrong lighting tolerated in any factory, shop or mill? 
Because lighting, like health, has usually to become intolerable before 
it gets attention, 


The lighting of your plant may be very much worse than you 
think it is. Illuminating practice has reached new ground in only 
three or four years—since the invention of the MAZDA C lamp. 
So much so that many a lighting installation is obsolete that is not 
So very old. 


In such case complete revision is an economy as well as a needed 
welfare measure. 


Without a penny’s increase in your lighting bill, the NATIONAL 
MAZDA C Lamp gives nearly twice the light of the older types of 
MAZDA—between five and six times the light of carbon lamps. 


You will recognize the MAZDA C by its twisted-wire filament in 
a long-necked gas-filled bulb. 


For service in selecting the proper sizes and determining the best 
manner of installation for your purposes, we shall gladly refer you to 
our local agent or enlist for you the aid of our Engineering Department. 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., 38 Nela Park, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Greater Production 
in the Factory 
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It's Easier to Retain Good Vision 
than Regain It 


HE effects of wrong lighting at hom« 
factory — and perhaps even more < 
7 I | 


same symptoms! Slower work. More 
of cuts and burt falls. And vicious 
impair your visi 


In a gloomy house there is less entertai 
ionship. Reading and writing and sewing 
yourself with in leisure hour add toy 
ing relaxation. You can not rest when | 


There are no arguments it r of a poorly lighted hor 


teven 


that of economy For you can get the tripled light of NATIONAL 
MAZDA lamps without increasing your current cost. 
I 


Use NATIONAL MAZDAS in every socket th: 
Replace the smaller lamps with brighter ones. Hav ight in 
corner. Buy your lamps, five at a time, in the handy Blue C 
where you see it displayed. Let the lamp man advise about sizes — 
he'll help you get the most light for your money. NATIONAL LAMP 
WORKS of General Electric Co., 38 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Appreciated Gift 


sift that combines comfort and a touch 
of luxury yet embodies that thoro usefulness which 
should characterize all gifts at this time. 


I:verwear is the ideal hosiery for 


Each Member of the Family 


It has a// the desirable qualities you seek in 

good appearance, exceptional durability and 
Still more important, the Everwear 
permanence of shape which 
looks right and 
epresents the utmost 


comfort. 
knitting insures 
lat | verweal Hosiery 

to the very last. It 


isfaction., 


" 
feels 


Made in 
black, 


in pure 


medium and light weights; in 


and all popular shades; 


thread silk, 


Buy It by the Box 


' 
Saie at 


white 


lisle and cotton 


On most department 
haberdashers’. If YOUR 


Everwear, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied 


i 
stores and 


store does not sell 


Everwear Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Continued from Page 51 
the Climax label simply shows that brains 
applied even to such a low-browed enter- 
prise as film comedy may give it, at least, 
financial dignity. 

The strangest institution in this world is 
the scenario department of a comedy stu- 
dio. Not to this day have I grown wise to 
its weird workings—if one may call such 
antics work and such workings wisdom. 
I shall attempt but a sketchy syn for 
should I tackle the full continuity it would 
read like the annals of a madhouse. 

I first observed that of the four or five 
individuals who made staff not one 
ever wrote a line or to my knowledge read 
any of the submitted scripts. It seems that 
upon a time, a long, long while ago, 
the Climax employed two high-grade, high- 
priced scenario readers to go th rough the 
comic literature that came to us in 
ers. They say that one of the re 
came so morbid and melancholy that he 
shot four of our best comedians and then 
went home and killed his wife and seven 
children with an ax. He is now writing The 
Masked Monster serial for the Eureka 
sixty- four e pisodes of terrible crime. T 
other poor fellow was one day found dy 
of convulsions in his When they 
laid him out the undertaker pried fr 
his death grip the only funny 
had come to the studio through the mails 
That one story cost the company two per- 
fect] y good men and their salaries for two 
years, so the department was discontinued. 
Now no scenarios get be yond the office boy . 
he returns them all. No doubt we |} 
thus lost a treasure or two, but the 
is so poor that it does not justify i 

“What is the trouble, Mr. Hammon 
I asked. ‘“‘We certainly are a humorous 
nation—at least we all think weare. Every- 
one has humorous experiences and ‘ei 

“Quite true,” interrupted the but 
there isn’t man in a hundred who can 
relate them humorously. A fellow goes to 
a chamber-of-commerce banquet and after 
laughing his head off at a good story by a 
booster from Waco rushes home to share 
his amusement with his wife. She listens 
patiently to the tale’s unfolding; then 
bursts into tears, thinking that her poor 
Harry isn’t well—or something. He, in 
turn, of course thinks she is just like every 
other woman and can’t see a joke. The 
divorce courts are cluttered with incom- 
patibles of humor. It is really astonishing 
how few people can tell a joke right; one 
drools along until it is tiresome; another, 
in his anxiety to get to the point, cuts it too 
short; another stresses the wrong thing; 
and then how many start and never finish! 
‘Gee, I wish I could tell it as I heard it!’ 
or ‘I’m afraid I'ma bit twisted, but say, it’s 
a scream; I'll get Billy to tell it to you.’ 
The experiences of our fellow countrymen 
may be funny enough to themselves, but 
somewhere along the typewriter the point 
is lost, and by the time they reach us in the 
form of scenarios one would regard their 
adventures as drab and commonplace.” 
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True but Not Funny 


To show that personal participation in 
a joke is the most important factor to its 
appreciation, four-fifths of the submissions 
we received began this way: “The follow- 
ing is an actual occurrence that happened 
to me one day in a department store”; or 
““we have the funniest old man in our post 
office who keeps the whole town amused 
with his sayings.’”” So important do many 
people regard the actual truth of their 
tales that they offer to have them verified 
in any way we wish. 

Plot and situation are usually the rocks 
upon which our writers flatten out; if the 
things they tell were as funny as the way 
they tell them there would be much hope 
Oh, the number of bright letters that end 
with bad scenarios! I recall one from a 
chap whose plot was very trite but whose 
thoughtfulness in economical production 
was delicious. ‘“‘My characters,” said he, 
“are wrecked on a desert island, and the 
hero is pursued by —well, any animals that 
are handy to the director.”” At the end he 
has the villain die of ,“‘ heart disease, apo- 
plexy—or whatever films best.” 

Now the truth is, film comedy is talked 
and not written! The boss does most of 
the talking, but in order to have something 
to talk against he has employed a bunch 
of case-hardened old gagsmiths, over whom 
it is practically impossible to put anything 
new. The making of a joke to them is no 
more than trying to build a new kind of 
house out of the same old blocks. Of all 
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the breken-spirited and querulous crea- 
tures in this vale of tears the professional 
gagsmith is the saddest. Think of having 
heard every joke in the world so that never 
again one might laugh! Yet these poor fel 
lows tell people that they are employed to 
ma Wd comedy. 

» structure of a modern two or three 
=, comic does not aeeeuapene | great in- 
tellectuals on the part of the builde 
the slap-stick stuff it is not what y 
but how you do it; so the plot is pract 
negligible. The dinkiest lit le ituation 
will do to start a custard d h From 
this situation the play is built both way 
one must get his characters into the situa- 
tion and then get them out; that is all; 
and upon this very fragile structure are 
hung gags until it looks like an o1 
Christmas tree. 

This is where the staff 
must furnish gags, gags, gags 
branches break. And incidentall) i 
of the many troubles of the con 

Nine-tenths of them are so clu 


itterly 


r ! 


yu do, 
ley 


rioaded 
functions; 
one 


re d 


be 


ree ls. 
up with gags that the plot is 
fuddled and most of the gags 
quately developed. They are 
trying to tell nine iokes while 
to the third floor in an elevator. 

All inventors are supposed to be 
more but the gag cr: 
more. If any of Aen psychopathic 
should ever break into the 
waseer J men talking comedy 
surely send quic kly for the 
Indiv vid ially they are harmless eno 
that’s why they roam at large. It 
1 they get together tha 


is evident. 
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The Hokum Artist 


Bean, the most genial-looking 
of the staff, is employed be 
, garrulous mind, which 
evolves an original idea bu 
awakens a delightful reaction 
Naturally his twisted ego sees i 
whole wi . 
but he hasn't an} 
ll his best stuff. 


membe 
aunt 
nimble never by any 
chance 
often 
boss. 
as the 
fellow, 
I give hima 
good once, but he is through 

Shaner is a different type. Al! 
he sits round the scene docks or ou 
the pepper trees bovinely chewing T 
ster’s Delight and I 
Should he speak his thoug! 
probably be "um: “The boss a « 
Oh, hell! Through? Why, the lo 
began! I gave him every idea he ev 

Peters is fat and wheezy 
likewise. He is a wonderfull 
low, though his gags just miss 
often in the mind 1 of the master 
gags become real joys. Peters is re: 
great help to the boss, but his magni 
belief in his not 
ranted by the 
employer is, alas, not what it should b 
‘Allmy life I’ve heard how funny Hammo 
was, but I don’t get a-tall. 
the dub four-fifths of his gags 
if he don’t kill’em all! Mebbe 
in his day, but he’ 

Keating, an old-time comedian, 
get a headache with an idea, yet he 
bear “hokum hick”’ of the company 
kum, you mus st understand, is 
ness that is use l to fil in between gag 
.to keep the audience’s mind occupi 
that it cann think. A dir 
out: “Now, Bil 
the tat ) 
Estelle ss to eat the goldtist 
f these chaps who goes 
through . He shaves with |! 
entertains the board by pulli: 
with his knife and fork; he does i 
ineets you on the street corner: 
roommate says that Keating’s hok 
a suit of pyjamas would be 
sa fs d let him put over. 

pull some ing hokum at 

of ‘heaven. Hokum is the 
padding of film comedy, and 
king hoke. No wonder thé 


the boss is superfluous 


rks ‘The boss is a good 
sense of humor 
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collapes. 
For three years Goggin 
valuable man on the staff. Those were 
years of mechanical mishaps; i when 
came to the trick stuff Goggin was 
E dison of his cr raft. He would con 
tomobiles that could be sucked into a ven- 
tilator; or he migh t shoot a man, astride a 
sixteen-inch shell, through the whole office 
district of Los Angeles. If a director wished 
his whole cast run over by a freight train 
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one of many original and 
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“The NIGHT wear of a Nation” 


Fauctciess Regimental Pajamas are 
made of high grade heavy two-ply 
“fleecednap™ fabrics, in attractive 
fast color patterns, with hood, boots 
and wind protecting sleeve and trous- 
er-device, affording practical protec- 
tion against biting cold, and insuring 
sleep as snug on camp cot as in the 
warmth of home. 


“Regimentals” are a desirable Gift at 
all times, particularly for Christmas 
for “Our Boys” the most important 
figures in national and home life to- 
day —and the ever increasing num 
ber of outdoor sleepers. 

Each Pajama in individual Regimental! 
box ready for mailing 


Your dealer can supply you; if not, write 
us 


E. ROSENFELD & CO., Makers 


BALTIMORE Dept. R. C. 669 NEW YORK 
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or expressed a desire to see a battleship 


pursue the villain up the San Fernando | 


Boulevard, Goggin could arrange matters 
For three glorious years Goggin was per- 
mitted to break every physical law of God 
or man; but now, alas, his greatest liberty 
is to angle the camera so that the chase 
appears to be uphill. Goggin’s eclipse was 
a mechanical fall of his own making. He 
had done so many marvelous things that 
after a while the crowd ceased to marvel; 
a ten-thousand-dollar thrill would be 
greeted with a raising of an eyebrow. 

But Goggin naturally blames the boss 
“Why, dammitall, I made this studio 
Every joint in the country was sendin’ out 


| scouts and hirin’ spies to break in here to 


see how we did our tricks. Who invented 
that submarine stuff and the cyclorama 
chase? I did. I made this here studio 
famous; but who gets the credit, huh? 
And what is he? A nut, I tell yeh! He's 
gone and cut out all this mechanical stuff 
and hired a lotta putty-faced girls. What 
chance is there in a dump like this for 
ability?” 

The impish wisdom of the boss is seen 
in the fact that he does not entirely dis- 
courage the disloyalty of his crew. “The 
hollow sycophantic laughter of the actors 
and stage hands when I am framing a gag 
is not very stimulating; it when this 
bunch of highbinders begins to get sar- 
castic and insulting, the challer ge to make 





| them laugh is irresistible 


Every day at ten the jokesmiths are sup- 
posed to meet in the outer office for instruc- 
tions or consultation, and every day at ten 
they each and all comment on the alleged 
fact that the boss is a dead one. Suddenly 
the door of the padded cell opens and out 
he comes. 

“Boys,” he says, “I’ve just got hold of 
a stork and a couple of ostriches; see what 
you can do with them.” 


A Plot for an Ostrich 


With that the door slams and the sce 
nario department of the Climax Come 
Company is sent f | 
splitting gags from t 


rt! to evolve 1de 


( 
hree perfectly strange 





| birds. 

Bean and Peters stay in their seats and 
begin a violent and profane discussion of 
storks and ostriches. Goggin beats it to 
the ostrich farm to observe the habits of 
the birds, while Keating goes out on the 
lot to visit from set to set, never giving the 
subject further thought. Why waste time 
thinking, when hokum is spontaneous stuff 
made while the actors are cutting caper 
Shaner, sullen and alone, beats it to the 
beach, where he ts all afternoon making 
faces at the sand al and thinking low 
comedy. 

It would be utte mpo bie to give 
a coherent account of the meeting of the 
staff at four o'clock, whereat th ne 
cated humor of the feathered actors is laid 
before the boss A complete transcript of 
the proceed ngs would sound ce the pl! 
nographic ravings of poor old John M 
Cullough; but out of the mad din will 
gradually emerge a gag that will inspire the 
boss to wondrous dramatic heights. 

One of the ornithologists may remark 
that an ostrich will eat anything from a 
bale of alfalfa to an alarm clock Instant! 
the boss is struck with the divine fflat 
Leaving the riotous staff insulting one : 
other, he rushes into the padded ce witt 
\ Harve ind dictate I r lose 
V ing tell ! ( 1ug er, 
calls to ostrich farm w fat 
guesse hat ostricl t vat ‘ 
to keeper 1 they nd up a 

y lister Ww th their ear 1 tne 
ch bird to hear wi hone ti 
h discovered; keeper apolo 





then climbs on fence and wt 





g into the ear of the hung: 


strich; title: ‘He asks the bird in Ostri 
Hungariar ) give uJ " 
get effe I atc! 
i inking n ost 
ge And nf t 
his gags hooked together and ! l 
plot developed. No, nice people, it ! 
high-browed; but, at that, the clown } 


always been the highest priced artist in the 
circus. 

The New York office has sent out no end 
of efficiency experts to learn, if possible 
how we did business—but none of then 
ever returned. Several have been found 
wandering the streets, gibbering to them 
selves; one, ashamed of his inefficien 
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Ideal Winter Eq 


=| HANKS to the energy 
ea and ingenuity of 
American motor car 
builders, the automo- 
bile season in this country is 
now twelve months long. 





Even in those sections blan- 
keted with ice and snow, the 
enclosed passenger car body 
has overcome every handicap 
imposed by the calendar. 


But while shelter and comfort 
against weather and cold have 
been ably provided, tire equip- 
ment for winter still demands 
careful attention. 


For the finest car interior or 
the most ethcient motor are of 
little avail, if traction is lacking 
or if safety is imperiled. 


To motorists who wish from 
their cars this winter the 
broadest possible satisfaction, 
we earnestly recommend 
Good year All-Weather Tread 
Cord Tires. 


Aside from the staunch and 
powerful character of the car- 
cass of these tires, their All- 
Weather l'read design is of itself 
tremendously important. 


As will be seen in the illustra- 
tion, this design is composed 
of large blocks which overlap 
circumferentially, presenting a 


continuous ground contact, 
saving car vibration and tire 
strain. 


This symmetrical placing of the 
blocks insures the car’s running 
smoothly, and without the 
slightest tendency toward zig- 
zag or side-thrust. 


Perhaps you have noticed that 
on Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Tires the pre yections are 
sharp-edged and keen. 


These sharp projections have 
no tendency to slide over slip- 
pery surfaces; on the contrary, 
they cut deep and grip tight. 


In snow and mud, in climbing 
out of car tracks, in starting 
and stopping, they dig in and 
cling, giving positive traction 
on almost every surface. 


The diamond-shaped blocks 
always present a right angle to 
the direction of side-slip; 
against skidding they hold firm 
and true. 


The All-Weather design on 
Goodyear Cord Tires is 
formed by a pattern of added 
rubber, the usual tread thick- 
ness is preserved under the 


blocks. 


This extra tread thickness is 
highly resistant to puncture; 
the necessity of attempting tire 
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changes with numbed fingers 
is agreeably remote. 

‘read cuts also are less numet 
ous with the All-Weather Tread, 
as the blocks turn aside many 
objects that would penetrate a 
plain surface. 


And over and above the several 
advantages mentioned, the All 
Weather Tread pays for itself 
in additional mileage. 


rhe wheels of your car should 
wear Goodyear All-Weather 
l'read Cord ‘Tires this winter, 
as insurance against skidding, 
lost traction and fuel waste. 


Goodyear Ribbed Tread 
Cords on the front wheels will 
hold the car to the circle of 
turning and make direction 
sure 


In whatever service you use 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cord ‘Tires, whether in the 
warm South or the frozen 
North, you will find them 
superior in comfort, stamina, 
economy and endurance. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced —and Jester. 
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there's a lifetime of wear in 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
left a note expressing a preference for cre- 
mation; and the police are dragging the 
Los Angeles River for another. A comedy 
studio is no place for the efficiency fel- 
lows; they don’t understand us and we are 
not very strong for them. 

Not even the mental agility of the boss 
could possibly direct in detail the many 
stories that are always under production 
at the C. C. C., so a director must be 
chosen; and much depends upon his selec- 
tion. One man excels with burlesque, an- 
other with mechanical mishaps, one with 
quieter comedy, and some are just plain 
hokum hicks. 

With much of our comedy the least 
important partic ipants are the members of 
the cast. Ex-prize fighters and acrobats 
are weed for the most violent scenes, and 
pretty girls will supply ample beauty with- 
out benefit of wit. The “ay < comedians, 
almost without exception, fail utterly at 
our studio, and when we develop a favorite 
from our own crowd and he gets chesty and 
leaves he is likely to fail under a lesser 
genius than the boss. It may sound cruel 
and mean to say it, but the average extra 
man looks down with great artistic con- 
tempt upon the average comedy actor. 
Good comedy, of the Climax kind, is largely 
a matter of the boss, the director and, in 
the case of mechanical mishaps, the camera 
man. 

This is not to say that there are no ar- 
tists among the actors. There are a few 
whose personality and wit will entertain, 
even with a poor story; but one could 
count such men on the fingers of one hand. 
The great army of rough-and-tumble hooli- 


| gans of the comics may be artists with 


their mitts or possess the artistic ability 
to sit upon their own heads, but dramati- 
cally it is doubtful if many of them could 
put over the line “The carriage awaits, 
m’lord,”” without muffing. And that line 
marks the lowest rung on the dramatic 
ladder. 

In all likelihood I shall have my head 


| punched for these crool words, for since 


prize fighting has become de trop in our 
best cities the denizens of the squared 
circle have flocked into the movies—and 
nine-tenths of them have landed at the 
comedy studios. Why, heaven only knows; 
for I have been unable to determine that 
broken noses or cauliflower ears are funny 
in themselves. To be fair to the comedy 
actor, however, one must admit that he 
earns his salary more sincerely than do the 
hams of the drams. Considering the man- 


ual labor and the physical pain of a come- 


dian’s job his pay is quite inadequate. 

The technic of comedy-falls is painful 
enough to acquire, but the physical indig- 
nity of being dragged through a sewer on a 
rope or the mortuary hazard of driving a 
breakaway automobile through a freight 
train is a stunt that few hams could ac- 
complish. Our men may not be great act- 
ors, but they are heroes. I have never 
heard a suggestion for a picture, howsoever 
hazardous, that we hadn't the men to 
make it. 


Rough on Dollar Atmospheres 


One of our best stuntsters was a chap who 

used to skid an automobile all over an oiled 
street or ride a motorcycle through the 
side of a breakaway brick building or off 
the end of a long pier. Every artist has 
an ultimate ambition; this was his: He 
wished to make a chase picture on a roller 
coaster at the beach, in which he would 
pursue the car on his motorcycle, eighty 
miles an hour, up and down and round the 
corners, and then overtake the villain at a 
breakaway curve that would shoot both car 
and motorcycle from the highest point on 
the coaster far out into the ocean. That 
would no doubt have been some thrill, but 
alas and alack! a day before he could ac- 
complish this glory the poor fellow was 
killed in the gentle pastime of taking his 
girl—tandem—to the beach. 

It is needless to say that we have had 
many accidents, but usually when they 
were least expected. Only this morning 
one of our best men had all his front teeth 
removed when a fellow artist kicked him 
in the mouth. In the big thrills we use 
only professional acrobats and steeplejacks. 
There are many stunts, moreover, the 
safety of which depends entirely upon the 
agility of the performer. For instance: a 
chap pursued by cops runs out on a steel 
beam, slides nine stories to the street and 
\drops through the breakaway top of a pass- 
jing automobile. We have men who are 
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perfectly willing to take the long slide, but it 
is a squeamish job to time the automobile 
so that its passing will synchronize with the 
arrival of the descending comedian. 

There are some directors so anxious to 
have their characters appear easy and un- 
afraid that they refuse to warn the cast 
of a coming cataclysm. The result often 
achieves a jolly spontaneity, but the de- 
ception is wickedly cruel. I knew a di- 
rector, at another studio, who had hinges 
put on all the seats of a sight-seeing bus, 
and when the crowded car, filled with 
comic rubbernecks, was speeding up a hill 
a wire was cut and they were all dumped 
backward into the street. Several were 
badly hurt, but after all they were only 
“dollar atmospheres,” so it didn’t matter 
And think how much cheaper it was than 
having to pay professional daredevils ten 
dollars a day! 

There are other discomforts in the lives 
of the comedy hams—such as trying te n« 
spire through heavy grease paint, or work- 
ing in Eskimo parts with the thermometer 
at one-o-six. Earthquakes are not born in 
greater pain than some celluloid jokes. 

Yet, after all, the dangerous thrills are 
foolish business, for the fans do not believe 
in their reality anyway. So much business 
is so transparently trick photography that 
all our stunts are under suspicion. When 
I first came to the C. C. C. I was sworn to 
the utmost secrecy, and the publicity man 
was never permitted to release any stories 
that would expose our freak camera work. 
We must not disillusionize the public. 
Disillusionize the public! Why, the darned 
old public knows more about our business 
than we do. I heard one cynic say: “If 
that fellow actually rode off that cliff he 
was a fine chump. I.could do it myself, 
without going outside the dark room.” 
The fact is, I believe half the fun our audi- 
ences get is in figuring out our tricks. 


The Technic of Pie-Throwing 


The mechanical department of a comedy 
studio is a story in itself, so I may touch 
only the high spots. One great shop is de- 
voted entirely to making breakaway uten- 
sils and furniture. When a man is bashed 
on the head with a Venus de Milo, the 
well-known lady had been reduced to the 
consistency of an eggshell. Plates, bric-a- 
brac, pottery and even the bronze lions at 
the gate are made of plaster that is light 
and ‘brittle. Breakaway furniture, how- 
ever, is made of wood, though very thin 
and light; a great oak table may weig! 
less than five pounds. When a fellow 
throws a grand piano downstairs and beans 
the poor dub coming up, only a half-wit 
believes that an actual, full-weight piano 
was thus tossed about. Yet we are con- 
stantly warned not to expose our technic! 

Without doubt the most interesting props 
of the comedy companies are the pies. We 
have three kinds—one solid and two edi- 
ble—for differing technical purposes. The 
edible pies are made of either custard or 
blackberry, each one occupying its own en- 
viable position as a submetor of comedy. 
Custard is the wobbliest and makes the 
most magnificent splash; but blackberry, 
because of its color, registers better, and in 
the close-up stuff looks lots messier. The 
solid pies are upholstery, and of enough 
weight to maintain a flat trajectory when 
thrown a great distance. Real pies lack 
the cohesion to hold them together in the 
long shots, but they are used to register 
the finish of the solid ones. This is accom- 
plished by cutting the film just before the 
bull’s-eye and splicing on a close-up finish 
with real custard. 

The outside world has no conception of 
the importance of pie in comedy. The 
number of tarts destre yed in a single scene 
is appalling. When it is realized that at 
least ten pies are thrown to record a perfect 
hit one may realize the custard condition 
of the set after a furious bombardment of 
five or ten minutes. In cap, mackintosh 
and leggings the director will brave the 
gooey hurricane and boss the battle until 
he is completely smothered and the whole 
place is ankle deep in pie. The ninety per 
cent that missed their targets are indis- 
criminately distributed from the linoleum 
to the skylights and from the camera to the 
cutting room. One often wonders if it 
would not be cheaper to build a new studio 
than to clean the old one. 

No doubt the nice people have all stopped 
reading this tale, but I’m hoping that the 
nuts are standing by. It is too bad we are 
not all attuned to “refined humor,” but if 
the vast majority prefer cyclonic comedy, 
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Get YOUR Soldiera 


Gan ITA 
SAMMY 
Just the thing for your Soldier Boy 


So convenient it fits in the pocket. A gift that 


is “different” a real necessity. Built for serv 


ice — compact, « le an, neat, lasts for years. 


SAN ITA 
BRUSHES 


( anbe washed, boiledandsterilizedasoftenas 
you wish. No wood to warp. Water runs through 
open metal back Bristles don't soften or rot. 

The Sanitax Sammy Kit contains 2 Sanitax 
brushes, bi omb, double me tal mirror, in khaki 
case — compact, ¢ lean, neat. Just the thing for 
the boysat the front. Equally good fortravelers 
and campers. Price $3.50 complete. See them 
at your dealer's or write. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship 
direct on receipt of price. Get one today. 

Nothingapproachingthequality,sanitary con- 
struction and utility of the Sanitax Sammy kiit. 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY 
2362 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


CHEFSERVICE that’s what it is to 


, have afew of these 
InYourown Home e tins onyour shelf 


A 
3 Vay O’0dh 
CREAMED CHICKEN ’ 
WELSH RAREBIT 
LOBSTER e/a NEWBURG 
READY TO HEAT AWD SERVE 
At all Good ( core pe Boo 


PURITY CROSS Inc. Model Kitchen, ORANGE. NJ. 
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should it be denied? The trouble with nice 
people is their belief that if one doesn't like 
what they like he is a toad. They are the 
ones who are always deploring pretty girls 
on magazine covers, and boosting Botti- 
celli. 

We aim to please everybody, but it 
can’t be done at one and the same time 
“The only film I ever saw that offended 
nobody,”’ says the boss, “‘was a picture of 
the mint, showing how money is made.” 

The heaviest crosses we have to carry are 


| the bromidic critiques perpetually supplied 


us by our pleasure-loving countrymen who 
believe we are all wrong and would make 
much better comedies if we did or didn’t do 
certain things. If we had a perfect under- 
standing of the sense of humor maybe we 
would not write our ribaldries in custard; we 
only know what our brothers laugh at, and 
that knowledge is worth a pile in the box 
office. 

The boss and I were soup-and-fishing 


| last week when a charming young matron 


piped up with that dear old question: “* Do 
you think the throwing of custard pie is 
really funny, Mr. Hammond?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘just so long as it 
hits the innocent bystander and not the 
person it was aimed at.” 

Then this from the secretary of the 
Drama League: “And will you never give 
up that silly chase at the end, where people 
upset apple carts and things?” 

**My dear lady,” replied the poor badg- 
ered boss, “the upsetting of apple carts 
will be funny until people cease to laugh at 
the misfortunes of others.” 

And then, as though the gods had or- 
dered it, an awkward maid dropped a piec« 
of cracked ice down the low-corsaged back 
of the drama lady. And you may believe 
it or not, but all those pe rfectly nice people 
howled with laughter. I have a queer feel 
ing that there was collusion between the 
maid and the boss. He is capable of just 





| such delicious humor. 


Back to Real Comedy 


But in comedy, as in everything else, one 
must go ahead or die, and I have noticed 
the boss showing unmistakable signs of 
fatigue for our violences. But it took Miss 
Harvey to formulate his plans for the fu 
ture. After one particularly stormy night 
in the projection room the three of us went 
into conference in the padded cell, the mid- 
night calm making us all acute to the tor- 
tures we had just been through. Miss 
Harvey was the first to speak 

““Mr. Hammond, the motto of the sub- 
lime art of Greece was: .Nothing in excess 
We have absolutely reversed it, and do 
everything in excess. When I first came 


here we laughed when two men bumped; 
next we put them on roller skates; when 
this seemed slow we invoked bicycles; and 
since then our collisions have gone on and 
on, from motor cycles to locomotives 
We've crashed aéroplanes in the heavens 
above and bumped submarines in the 
waters beneath, and I tell you I’m just 


plain weary of it all. We haven't a thrill 
left; and if we should actually blow up 
every ship in San Pedro harbor the fans 
would yawn. Our grandest tricks are now 
, and the ennuied villagers don’t care 
a rap how they are done. Let’s give the 
whole bag away and make some real 
comedies.” 

“I’m with you,” cried the boss with a 
new light in his eye; “‘we'll cut out the 
bathies, custard, cops and thrills; fire the 
pugs and acrobats; employ some real co 
medians and make light farces and comedy 
dramas. I've got an idea for one a 
the location will be right in this studio and 
the motif will be the making of comedy 
that’s where the drama comes in.” 

“In that case you'll have to play the 
lead yourself,” laughed the brains of the 
firm 

“That’s impossible,” replied the boss 
“The first duty of an actor is to make hi 
audience love him, and it is notorious that 
nobody loves a man of my architectural 
rendering.” 

“That isn’t so!” blurted out the poor 
girl before realizing she was saying some- 
thing; and she blushingly turned toward 
her typewriter. 

“I think you once made an observatior 
to the effect that a comic situation might 
be serious if there were no witnesses pres- 
ent,” said the boss, looking me straight be- 
tween the eyes. 

The Climax’s first comedy-drama will be 
released sometime next month—the Irrev- 
erend Hokum will not officiate. 
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Munitions of 
Happiness 


for Christmas 
at home or in camp 


Old General Santa Claus is this year called upon t 
wage a more strenuous campaign of kindness than ever 


+} 


before. Whitman's candies are his most effectivi 


“ammunition.” 


or carrying brightness and pleasur 


throughout the world, each package conveying, in it 

sweetness, an unmistakable message Of got rd cheer 
There will be a shortage of really good chocolat 

and confections, so we suggest that you see now th 


dealer near you 


is your Whitman agent, usua 


il. 


the leading druggist, and arrange for your own gitt 


at home or abroad 


We suggest those favorite standard packag: 


THE SAMPLER, 


three and five dollars ¢ 


NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED, 


a box 


' 


contection one 


cents, $1.00, $2.00, $ 


PINK OF PERFE CTION, chocolates or confection $1.25. $ ) 


and $6.00 a box 
SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES 


pound to five pound boxes 


CONFECTIONS, in hall 


at 90 cents a pound 


LIBRARY package » de luxe chocolate assortment with a book 


Two pound size 


SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers 
ment 1s a favorite 


contains a pound 


and sailors assort 


a man in the Service Fach box 


special chocolates and a book 


authors as Kipling DeM 1upassant Conan Doyle Hugo One dollar 


a box Our agents 


Writ 


iv 


Makers of Wt 


NOTE:—The prices g 


will attend to the 


so, on receipt of $1.00 and parcel postage 


The CHEERIE 
STEPHEN F. WHI 


' 
mailing for you, or we will d 


' h , or 


ST CHRISTMAS POSSIBLE 
Philadelphia, U.S. A 
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estinghouse 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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PERCOLATORS 


MILK WARMER TOASTER-STOVE 
$8.00 to $13.00 $8.50 $7.00 












What would Christmas be today without 
Electricity ? 


The brightly lighted home, the tree blazing 
with parti-colored lights, the glad greetings 
that Hash over the telegraph wires or are spoken 
over perhaps hundreds of miles—all these have 
been made possible by that wonderful silent 
force. 


To thousands of women, however, mention 
of Electricity in connection with Christmas 
suggests, first of all, none of these benefits but 
the various electrical appliances for lightening 
tasks and increasing comforts in the home. 


For these appliances—such as are included 
in Westinghouse Electric Ware—lend them- 
selves so well to gift purposes that they are 
bought at Christmas as at no other time of 
the year. 


Toaster-Stove—\ « lete table stove 
will bro eat, Irv eggs, ha or potatoes, il y zn | 
11k i si } work I 
loul | ‘ Can nectec R= 
| , M 
vy lamp Ket or! | yy es ”) Pr 
ll article ht rin the West 
Prices $4.00 to § 
SO i (ana 
Turnover Toaster— \lakes two pieces of toast Curling Iron—No \ 
it a time and turt t at a touch of a little kno et 
prey g burning of hing loast is cri ul 
hot when wanted, and ) re need bx le Price > 
t | S5 . 
Sew-Motor— \ 
Percolator— Not only convenient but also ut a ewing 
sua tislactory as a eans of making good sal iN 
ittee Bey yperate in less than one nute I e $l 
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The Force that Changed Christmas 
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And what better gift could the housewife 
ask than that which, at a touch, enables her to 
press into her service the far-off central station, 
with its great turbo-generators, and to put at 
her command the same mighty power that 
lights cities, drives giant battleships and 
locomotives and turns the wheels of countless 


industries! 


Cooking 


-? 


and dozens of other tasks, all are now done by 


cleaning, washing, ironing, sewing 
electricity with the aid of appliances made 
by the same Westinghouse organization that 
produced the apparatus to generate the powell 
and transmit it to the home. 

Look over the tollowing list of W estinghouse 
Electric appliances, then see the ones you re 
interested in at your dealer’s. Chey’re sold 
by hght and power companies, electrical 
dealers, department and hardware stores. 

\1 Milk Warmer — ‘ 


| 


Warming Pad— \ 


Polishing and Sharpening Motor — 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SEW-MOTOR IRONS 
$16.50 $4.00 to $6.50 








TURNOVER TOASTER 
$5.50 
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Wh 2 1 
Miller 
Surgeons Grade 
Rubb er Goods 


December &, 19/7 


WHERE YOUR LIBERTY BOND 
MONEY GOES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


should be done, so as to keep everybody 
strong for the fight.” 

Very little of this money loaned to the 
Allies goes out of the country. Most of it 
is spent right here buying war materials. 
The Allies pay the Treasury the same rate 
of interest for the money they borrow that 
the Treasury pays for the money it bor- 
rows. The money we advance them is not 
a contribution on our part—we shall get 
it all back again with interest. Moreover, 


given. It may be, therefore, that our ex- 
perience may be in some respects useful to 
you. 

“Our total national expenditure from 
August 4, 1914, to August 4, 1917, may 
be put approximately at $25,000,000,000. 
This expenditure has been provided as to 
about $6,000,000,000 out of revenue and as 
to about $19,000,000,000 by an increase of 
our national debt. We have lent our Allies 
about $6,000,000,000, and if we assume this 


we supervise the expenditure in this coun- amountis recoverable the figure of $19,000,- 
try of the money we lend to them. After 000,000 given as the increase to our na- 
the Treasury has agreed to make an ad-_ tional debt must be reduced by so much. 
vance to one of the Allies three members If we deduct this figure the increase of our 
of the War Industries Board— Mr. Brook- national debt is about $13,000,000,000, 
ings, Mr. Baruch and Judge Lovett—are which added to the pre-war debt of over 
notified. Then the borrowing country $3,000,000,000 makes a total of about 
say, Serbia— goes to these three gentlemen $16,500, 000,000. 

and says: ‘‘We have to our credit in the “Our actual daily expenditure since April 
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For You as Well as Surgeons 


Miller Rubber Goods 


Surgeons Grade 


Miiler Rubber Goods are made to meet the rigid rules of 
hospitals 


For years their sale was confined to the medical profession. 


The public could not get this surgeons grade rubber. 
But so many people demanded it that at last we decided to 
open the sale to all. 


Now any home can secure Miller Rubber Goods from 
the druggists authorized to sell them. 


The quality is still the same. The same that physicians 
and surgeons use. 


For Christmas 


The new Miller Black Beauty 
Surgeons Grade Hot Water Bottle, 
attractively boxed, makes a most 
practical and pleasing Christmas 
gift. Has patented C-Kure-Nek, no 
seams, and cannot leak even under 
terrific pressure. 


Miller Non-Collapsible Nipples 
prevent wind colic and keep the AN TATEUNIPPLE 
flow of the baby's food even, 

Miller Household Rubber Gloves 
keep hands soft and white. The y 
fit and protect like an extra skin. 


Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 
Sponges feel almost as soft as velvet 
to the skin. They gently massage 
it, while you wash or bathe; they 
round out hollows and leave a 
soothing glow. 


When buying Rubber Goods at your druggist’s, insist on 
Miller Surgeons Grade and don't accept lower quality. 
Write co us for name of authorized druggist fear you. 


The Miller Rubber Company, Dept. 6G-3, Akron, Ohio 
Builders of the famous Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tires 
DEALERS: Write for Exclusive Miller Merchandising Plan and 


figur that prove increased business, 


| Miller ff 


Surgeons Grade 


RUBBER GOODS) 
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Treasury Department $785,500 to run us first of this year, including loans to our 


until December thirty-first. We want to 
buy with it oil and boots and copper and 
cotton and sulphuric acid in such and such 
quantities.” The committee of the War 
Industries Board and the Serbian repre- 
sentatives go thoroughly into the whole 
proposal; then the committee says: “‘ Buy 
your oil from So-and-So at such a price; 
your boots from Blank & Co. for so much,” 
and so on through the whole list. 

This system protects the borrowing Ally, 
prevents competitive bidding against the 
other Allies and the United States, and 
assures the foreign government the same 
prices, the same terms, and the same treat- 
ment our own Government demands in 
making purchases for itself. This relation 
is now so organized that representatives of 
the Allies and representatives of the com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board meet 
daily at Washington to agree upon the 
purchases they have in progress. So you 
see in extending credit to our Allies we are 
not giving anything to them. We should 
be willing to give abundantly to gain 
success, but they don’t ask that. They 
only ask us to lend them our credit—and 
they pay for that. Bear in mind, then, in 
considering where the Liberty Bond money 
goes that this seven billions and more to 
the Allies does not represent expenditure. 
It can’t be included in the cost of the war 
because it all comes back to us. 


Productive Loans 


Our power to do this job as it should be 
done depends upon our power to produce, 
National wealth, as wealth is measured in 
this war, is the margin between national 
productionand nationalconsumption. That 
is why we are being urged to produce more 
and consume less. That is what people 
mean when they tell us we must win this 
war by our savings. Financing the Allies 
simply means lending them our surplus 
production of boots, food, clothing, oil, 
steel and other materials for munitions of 
war. 

If you lend a carpenter out of a job 
fifteen dollars to buy tools so that he can 
go to work you are doing precisely what we 
are doing for the Allies. It is a job we took 
over from Great Britain. She had been 
financing her Allies until we came into the 
war and took the burden off her shoulders. 
I sought some account of the British expe- 
rience for our own enlightenment, and went 
to see the Hon. Robert Brand, C. M. G., 
vice chairman of the British War Mission 
in this country. He is concerned with the 
supply of munitions, and for the last two 
years has been intimately associated on 
behalf of the British Government with the 
measures taken to control industry and 
increase production. 

It is called putting the country on a war 
basis. I have set down here some of the 
things he told me: 

“For three years the burden of financing 
the Allies has to a large extent rested on 
Great Britain. So far as we can continue to 
finance them by granting them credit in 
Great Britain we are going on doing so; 
but as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the burden has now passed into 
your hands. 

“You are now being called upon in the 
general interest of the allied cause to lend 
huge sums to all the different Allies; and 
there is no more valuable support toward 
winning the war that could possibly be 


Allies, has been at the rate of about 
$35,000,000. Our irrevocable expenditure 
has averaged about $22,000, 000 a day. Our 
increase in revenue, owing to increased 
taxation, has been very great. Before the 

war we raised roughly $1,000,000,000 a 
year. This year we have budgeted for 
$3,100,000,000, and probably we shall get 
bet ween $3,250,000,000 and $3,400,000,000. 
Taxation to this extent would have been 
thought three years ago to be wholly 
impossible. 

** Perhaps the greatest surprises of the war 
to most people, even to those who had 
studied political economy, have been the 
enormous expenditure of money which 
nation can incur and the length of time it 
can go on fighting without complete ex- 
haustion.” 


Where Money is Saved 


“Therefore, though the mechanism of 
finance is exceedingly important, the vital 
thing for both a country itself and its Allies 
is that it should produce and so have 
availabe everything required for war both 
for itself and for them. This may seem an 
elementary fact, but I lay stress upon it 
because it is to my mind fundamental and 
the key to the actions of a government at 
war. If the goods are not there or cannot 
be obtained from other countries in some 
way or other no method of financing will 
avail at all. The all-important thing is, 
therefore, the annual production of the 
people for war, and the amount of that 
production which is left over after satis- 
nine civil consumption and which is avail- 
able for the war needs of the nation itself 
or its Allies. In other words, the all- 
important thing is that the government 
should assist in the development of the 
maximum productive capacity of the na- 
tion, should direct that productive ca- 
pacity into channels suitable for war, and 
should restrict entirely the consumption of 
luxuries, and as far as possible of every- 
thing else required by the ordinary civil 
population. 

*“*It was some time in England before we 
saw how to achieve these results. We 
started with ‘businessasusual.’ Wethought 
we could go on as in peacetime, but we 
soon found that was absolute ly impossible. 
To put industry on a war footing so that 
the nation should produce what was re- 
quired for war and as much of it as possible 
required drastic measures on the part of 
our government. 

**Let us consider first how we can have 
reduced our consumption. It must have 
been in one or all—no doubt all—of the 
following w ways: 

‘By cutting off altogether our normal 
peace loans to foreign countries. 

‘By cutting down all normal additions 
to our national plant—that is, by building 
no more houses, factories, railways, roads, 
and so on, except for purely war purposes. 

“By cutting down upkeep and ceasing 
as far as possible to spend money on the 
maintenance of our naticual plant, except 
the minimum required to keep it running. 
We have undoubtedly let our roads, rail- 
ways, houses, and so on, to some extent 
deteriorate. 

“And, most important of all, by cutting 
down our civil expenditure. This is so far 
the largest item of consumption that it is 
here where the most important savings can 
be made. 





Navy Cleanliness 


Is Thorough Cleanliness 


There are many ws to soil the 
hands Dut these stains 

be promptly and thoroughly 
removed. That's where Goblin Soap 


comes into service 


Goblin Soap 


serves its country 


5c 


per cake 


Os Cudahy-Chicago 








A Merry Christmas 
lor that Boy of Yours! 





ie Boys Magazine) ©, Your boy’s Ch . 


ai es m THE. BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. Jt is @ gift 
t il asf 4 ° rr. l 





and Coin Collecting, Poultry Pets, Boy 
Societies and Clubs, Joe Jolly’s Joke Mark 





Cash Contests, rHE BOYS’. MAGA. 
ZINI fu strated throughout 
ly rt “ 
SPECIAL OFFER! **\ «> 
. Fifty Ways for f o | 
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THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
1625 Main St. Smethport, Pa. 
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3y these means it is obvious that at the 





expense of our becomir 
ing ournational plant 
factories, and so on and 
by strict personal economies we have beer 
able to turn a large volume of production 
in the direction of war material; in other 
words, to devote the labor and material 
formerly used for the above purposes pure 
to war purposes. 

“Notwithstanding the great difficulties 
I think it is probable that our productior 
is quite as great as before. Measured ir 
money, Owing to the rise of prices it would 
probably be much greater. This is due to 
the fact that the whole population, prac- 
tically speaking, has been working, and 
working intensely. Millions of women who 
have not worked before are working now. 
No one is idle. Every acre of land or gar- 
den that can be used is being used. Meth- 
ods of production have been speeded up, 
labor-saving machinery in industry and 
agriculture multiplied. In every direction 
the wheels have been turning faster 

“But, perhaps more important still, th 
character of our production has entirely 
changed—almost our entire industry is 
producing for war purposes. Ordinary 
civil needs are no longer considered. We 
have of course to produce what is essential 
for life, but beyond that all our energies are 
directed to war production. The goverr 
ment has of necessity compelled British in 
dustry to produce for war and to produce 
what it is told to produce; because in no 
other way could our armies and those « 
our Allies have been supplied. No ma 
is free to do what he likes with his labor and 
capital, with his ships or with his steel. He 
has to do what he is told to do. By this 
means production for war purposes has 
enormously increased, and civil consump 
tion, too, enormously decreased partly be 
cause the goods for the civil population ar 

















no longer produced, and you cannot 
what isn’t there. Instead of watche 
watch company makes fuses; instead of 
cloth for ordinary goods the woolen fact 
makes khaki; instead of motor cars th 
motor-car maker makes shells.” 


Help for Allies 


“Imports have been drastically restricted 
Many trades have been actually shut dow: 
and the labor taken from them and handed 
over to war industries Labor itself ha 
been subjected to restrictions which v 
have been wholly impossible before the 
war. Labor may not leave its employment 
without government permission; salaries 
and wages may not be increased without 
government approval. Measures for 
trol of the industry which were unheard-of 
and in fact absolutely impossible t 
war, have been imposed upon all i 
Fixed prices have been placed or 
important materials. The government |} 
now the absolute control of the use of ste« 
copper, lead, wool, leather, and other ma 
terials for which the war demand is 
able, and also of all materials manufactured 
therefrom. No use may be made of most 
of these materia [ 
without a certificate’s being first obtains 
No buildings of any kind m 
without leave of the Ministr 
A short time ago a sister of mine, wl 
in the country, ran short of water becaus« 
her pump broke down. She was informed 
that no material could be used to mend 
without a certificate from the Minister of 
Munitions. I heard of the matter becaus« 
she wrote to me to Invoke my help 
may show you the extent of the contro 
now exercised. 

















‘You may think th my i : 
on our increased prod i 1 ea 
economy in consumption has not n 
bearing on the problem of financing 
Allies. But in reality it has the most dir 


and vital bearing, and your experience 
this respect will be the same as our We 
have never once, I believe, refused an A 
the necessary credit if we have be 





consistently with our own demar 


ply them with the goods which they 
from our own home product We 
tinue now to grant them the necessar ‘ 


when we can make the goods ours« 

Great Britain. But the problem has beer 
find the labor and material to produce what 
they wanted as well as what we wanted. We 
have, as a matter of fact, supplied then 
with every variety of material in enormou 
quantities. We have lent them continuou 
hundreds of ships at cost price ol wor 
the most valuable commodity in the 


(Continued on Page 66 








why did you re- 
ject our shells ‘ 
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Greentield Tap and Die Corporation 


Greenfield, Massachusetts, t). S. A 











lccuracy—Standardization—Speed 
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‘Window Full of 





HAT present could be more truly expressive of the 
Christmas spirit than a Belber bag, suitcase or ward- 
robe trunk? It is wsefw/, it 1s an appreciated persona/ 

belonging, and it has /ast/vg value. 

The Belber Trade Mark is your guarantee of quality. To the man who 
selly Belber Traveling Goods, and to the man who duys Belber Traveling 
Goods, we can say, “Search as you will, you can find nothing better. They 

will stand your minutest inspection and your hardest test. From the 

simplest bag to the most elaborate wardrobe trunk they are made 
of the best materials and with the finest workmanship possible.”’ 


The high standing of the merchants on the opposite page is convincing 
evidence of the respect in which Belber Traveling Goods are held by the 
men most competent to judge luggage values. 


These merchants are cooperating with us by displaying Belber 
Traveling Goods in their windows this week. Be sure to see the 
window display of the store nearest you. Then step inside and 
examine the complete assortment of Belber bags, suitcases and 
wardrobe trunks for Christmas giving. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Wanamaker, N.Y. and P 


NOW BEING DISPLAYED BY THE FOLLOWING STORES rane 











































Aberdeen, So. Dak 
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I Ha tore The M ey & Care I H s « ss ‘ x 
Albion, Mich. _ The H. & S. Pog Hagerstown, Md Marietta, O North Adams, Mas 
Hahn Bros Clarksburg, W. Va Leiter Bros ~ 
Allentown, Pa Parsons-Souders ( Harrisburg, Pa Marion, Ohio Northampton, Mas ’ es, | 
Geo. J. Guth & Br Clearfield, Pa Dives, I & ) ‘ . 
Hess Bros s Sha Harrison, Ark Marlboro, Mass ee 
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(Continued from Pcoge 63) 
We have supplied them with coal, steel in 
very large quantities, with guns, rifles, am- 
munition, explosives and every other kind 
of munitions, motor trucks, rails, railway 
materials, locomotives, and so on. In the 
year 1916 alone we supplied them, in addi- 
tion to the materials quoted above, which 
are of course the most important for war 
purposes, with 9,000,000 pairs of boots, more 
than 100,000,000sand bags, 40,000,000 yards 
of jute, millions of socks and blankets; and 
in addition, several thousand tons of leather; 
also cloth, foodstuffs of every kind, 
able houses, hospital equipment, and so on. 

‘We have been able to do this and to 
continue doing it, first of all, because our 
whole industry is now devoted to war pur- 
secondly, because of our intensified 
productive energy; and thirdly, because of 
our economy in civil consumption. With- 
out these efforts we might have been pre- 
pared to give our Allies the same amount 
of credit, but that would have been useless, 
because the goods they wanted would not 
have been there. 

“You will no doubt have noticed that the 
credits granted Great Britain have been 
greater than those granted to any other 
Ally. The reasons are simple, though they 
are not, I think, generally understood. We 
have in the first place the largest war-and- 
munitions program of any Ally. This is due 
to the fact that we have, I believe I am 
right in saying, the largest effective —_ 
ing army now in the field on the Allied sid 
though in numbers the Russian men mi Ly 
still be bigger. We certainly have by far 
the largest navy. We have in addition 
three or four thousand antisubmarine 
sels. We have by far the largest mercantile 
marine. All great weapons of war 
require a huge and constant supply of ma- 
terials to keep them efficient. In the 
second place, as I have shown above, we 
are, with the exception of the United State 
the greatest industrial arsenal among the 
Allies. That necessarily involves large im- 
ports. We send a great deal of steel from 
England to our Allies; we have to replace 
it by steel from here. We make rifles for 
Russia; we have to import the steel to 
make them. We send boots to Russia; we 
have to import the leather needed. These 
examples might be multiplied many times. 

‘What are the chief materials required 
by the Allies? Food, steel, copper, oil, 
steel plates, s,and so on We hardly read of 
anything in the papers but of the scarcity 
of these articles. you are find- 
ing that you cannot produce and spend 
both for peace and for war at the 
time. ‘Business as usual’ is impossible. 
Business cannot be as usual. The ravenous 
demands of a modern war compel every 
nation at war to choose between peace al d 
war. If they have elected for war they must 
order their economic lives accordingly; they 
must turn their industry from a peace to a 
war basis, and they must see that every 
war demand has a prior claim to every 
peace demand. Circumstances, I fear, will 
compel you to reduce by all means in your 
power the unnecessary consumption of labor 
and materials.” 
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Where the Money Goes 


So much for our loans to the Allies. Now 
what about our own expenditures? What 
is the Government buying with the colossal 
sums it is asking us to divert from personal 
and private uses through bond issues and 
taxation? How much will it cost? What, 
as Mr. Mantalini put it, what is the dem- 
nition total? Nobody can tell. The Gov- 
ernment cannot make any estimate beyond 
the thirtieth of next June, when the present 
fiscal year will end. Let me call Secretary 
McAdoo to the stand again to testify: 

** Money is raised in two ways—by taxa- 
tion and by bond issues. The Congress has 
just passed a taxation measure which im- 
poses heavy burdens upon the American 
people, but those burdens are insignificant 
as compared with the sacrifices that the 
men who are going to fight for you are 
going to make. But the amount we raise 
by taxation is not sufficient, and we must 
raise by bond issues between now and the 
thirtieth day of June, 1918, approximately 
$14,000,000,000. 

‘To what uses are the proceeds of these 
Government bonds to be put? Eight bil- 
lion dollars is going to be used to equip 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 soldiers in the field 
to furnish them arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, food and ordnance—to give them the 
best equipmentany soldierever had; $1,450,- 
000,000 to strengthen our Navy and to 
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give every tar upon our battleships, our 
cruisers, our submarine chasers and torpedo- 
boat destroyers the protection he ought to 
have; $750,000,000 to create an air fleet 
manned by American operators and pilots; 
$1,300,000,000 or more to construct a great 
merchant marine to preserve the line of 
communication across the Atlantic between 
America and our boys upon the fields of 
France, and to carry our commerce, the 
products of our farms, of our mines and of 
our factories to all the nations of the earth. 

“A part of those funds will be used to 
take care of the dependent wives and chil- 
dren of the men who go to the Front; to 
pay them just compensation and indem- 
nities for partial or total disability; and if 
their injuries are of such a character that 
they cannot resume their previous occupa- 
tions we intend to use enough of these funds 
to reéducate them into some form of serv- 
ice where their remaining days can be 
mi ade as happy and useful as possible. 

‘We intend also to give to our men the 
right to buy life insurance at cost from the 
Government. Do you realize what we do 
to a man when he volunteers or when he is 
drafted into the Army? The moment he 
puts on the uniform, whether he volunteered 
or was drafted, the Government in effect 
conscripts his earning power above $396 a 
year. He may have been earning in private 
life $1200 to $5000 per annum—it makes no 
difference; the minute he enters the Army 
his earnings are reduced to $396. In addi- 
tion to that the Government takes his life, 
if necessary, for his country. The moment 
he enters the Army or Navy it 
difference how stout his heart or strong his 
sinews or clear his brain or good his eye- 
or how perfect every vital function, 
he cannot get a dollar of life insurance in 
any life-insurance company in the United 
States except at prohibitive rates. What 
is our duty? Our duty is to 
destroyed earning power of that soldier as 
far as we can do it by giving him the satis- 
faction of knowing that the Gove 
will not allow his dependent wife 
dren to starve or be de pendent upon 
charity. We owe it to those men 
restore their insurability.” 
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Debts for Posterity to Pay 


Mr Me Adoo Says we shall have to b 
fourteen billions’ worth of bonds before 
end of next June that is, loan the 
ment that tidy sum out of our 
Congress says we must pay about four | 
dollars in taxes in addition 
lend. You can tell for y 
whether it is going to be a hard winter 
is always a problem in meeting unusual at 
extraordinary Governmental expenditure 
how much shall be raised by borrowing and 
how much by taxation; how much the 
present generation shall pay and how much 
shall be left to posterity. It will be 


and 


Gover 


lion 
money we 


ity s I heirs the 
money we have loaned on the. Li 
Bonds. We must pay the 
four billions for us to pay 
billions to be taken care of by posterity—a 
fair division, all The 
situation is rather complicated by the cir- 
cumstance that our sons and heirs who are 
to be repaid by posterity in them- 
selves will comprise no inconsiderable fra 
tion of posterity, and as such will be taxing 
themselves to repay themselves the money 
we have loaned. But making 
one’s head ache working that out. The pres- 
ent taxes are our problem. 

Congress struggled from May to Oct 
to perfect a war-revenue bill 
bring ‘nto the Treasury $2,500,000,000 ; 
nually. This amount was believed to be as 
large as could be levied reasonably and 
fairly at this time. The profits of a large 
number of individuals, partne and 
corporations have been increased or- 
mously by war business or business inci: 
to the war. These profits are known to be 
greatly in excess of those of ordinary times. 
The war-revenue law levies a tax or 
excess profits which, it is estimated, will 
yield to the Government approximately half 
of the $2,500,000,000. 

The rates and exemptions of the income- 
tax law have been materially changed. The 
exemptions have been reduced from $3000 
and $4000 for single and married persons 
respectively to $1000 and $2000. This 
change will impose a liability to pay income 
tax on approximately 6,000,000 individuals 
who were not affected by the law under the 
old exemptions. Approximately 500,000 
individuals paid tax under the old provision 
Though each of these 6,000,000 individual 
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will be liable to or ly a few dollars’ tax it is 
estimated that from $20,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 will be collected from this source 

The new bill very materially raises the 
rates of supertax affecting the larger in- 
comes. It also increases the rate of taxa- 
tion on corporations. It is estimated that 
these amendments will result in the collec- 
tion of more than a billion dollars. The 
remainder of the $2,500,000,000 it is esti- 
mated will be raised from additional taxes 
on liquors and tobacco and from new stamp 
and excise taxes. ° 

The revenue laws in effect before the 
passage of the war-revenue act produced 
$810,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1917. It is believed that those laws 
will produce approximately $1,000,000,000 
for the present fiscal year. This, with the 
$2,500,000,000 to be obtained from the 
war-revenue act, will make a total collec- 
tion of approximately $3,500,000,000. 

The estimated ordinary expenses of this 
Government in the first year of its partici- 
pation in the war is $12,067,278,679.07. 
This does not include a penny of what we 
have lent and are going to lend to our Allies 
It is merely the sum to be spent, with no 
financial return, on the running of the 
Government in wartime, including of course 
the expense of the greatly enlarged Army 
and Navy on the new war footing. This 
total for the present year is $27,807,000 
more than the Government spent from the 
beginning of the present century to the 
present year. 


Cost of Equipment 


Let’s have a look at the details: It costs 
the United States $156.71 to equip an in- 
fantryman for service in France. That’ 
merely for the tools of his trade after he is 
trained, and does not include the cost of 
his transportation, his upkeep, his training, 
or replacing the articles he loses, destroys 
or wears out. 

Clothing costs $101.62; eating utensils, 
etc., $7.73; and fighting equipment, $47.36. 

So you see if you bought a two-hundred- 
dollar Liberty Bond you equipped one 
infantry soldier, with $43.29 left over to- 
ward his support. We are figuring now on 
equipping more than 2,000,000 soldiers 
Experience has shown that five rifles must 
be allowed for each soldier to provide for 
wastage and breakage. Each rifle costs 
$19.50. Multiply for yourself. It runs 
into money. The foodstuffs which go to 
make up the army ration cost the Govern- 
ment about 35 cents per ration. A ration 
is the allowance for subsistence for one 
person for one day. For an army of two 
million men the disbursements for food 
would total about $700,000 a day. 

Under normal circumstances the appro- 
priation made by Congress for our Army's 
regular supplies is about $10,900,000, and 
this year for war the first appropriation is 
$110,000,000. In the item of transporta- 
tion for the Army, instead of the peace- 
time appropriation of some $13,000,000 or 
$14,000,000, Congress has appropriated 
$222,000,000. For clothing and such items, 
instead of the ordinary appropriation of 
$6,500,000, Congress has appropriated more 
than $200,000,000. 

We must buy now for the armies that 
we are training and sending abroad 5,000,- 
000 blankets, 37,000,000 yards of bobbinet, 
45,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, 21,000,000 
yards of unbleached drilling. 

The price of wars has gone up. They 
cost more than they used to. Like spinach 
and potatoes and copper and oil and to- 
bacco and steel, wars have felt the cosmic 
urge of the increased cost of living. This 
war is costing more than any other war the 
world has ever known. It is the biggest 
and most expensive and most destructive 
enterprise that mankind has ever engaged 
in. The total cost of the wars that were 
fought in Europe between 1793 and 1860 
was nine billion dollars; from 1861 to 1910, 
fourteen billions. The present war had cost 
the belligerents involved, including the 
United States, up to August 1, 1917, about 
ninety billion dollars. These figures cover 
European wars. I have no trustworthy 
figures for the cost to the United States of 
the War of 1812, the war with Mexico, the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War. 

All the wealth—all the margin between 
production and consumption—that we are 
spending and preparing to spend must be 
found somehow. How much are we worth? 
What are the annual savings in the United 
States? Are they large enough to meet the 
demands of the Government in this war, 
and how much will be left after the needs 
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of the Government are satisfied Ther 
are various estimates Nobody seer ) 
know exactly. Secretary McAdoo seems to 
think well of an estimate made by ( 


M. W. Thompson, now in charge of the 
Finance Division of the Signal Cor 
the Army. I quote one paragraph fri 

“In a normal year savings from al 
sources in the United States, from corpora- 
tions, business men, farmers and investors 
generally, amount to from $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000. In 1916 the supply of 
capital in the United States was about two 
and a half times the normal amount. In 
that year savings in this country, including 
those reinvested by corporations in their 
own enterprises, amounted to $15,000,000,- 
000. Conservative estimates for the cur- 
rent year indicate that the aggregate for 
1917 available for the use of the Goverr 
ment in prosecuting the war and for the 
general purposes of financing industry may 
reach $18,000,000,000,” 

Secretary McAdoo says: ‘“ Whatever 
differences of view there may be about the 
annual savings of the American people, it is 
undoubtedly true that they are so larg 
that with the other resources of the 








try upon which we may draw there can be 
no doubt whatever of the ability f 

people of the United States to finance ever 
demand which the Government may make 


upon them for the purposes of this war 
If the ordinary savings which have beer 
made heretofore voluntarily are now aug 
mented by the savings which can be effected 
under the pressure of patriotism and neces 
sity, by prevention of waste, the practice 
of genuine economy, the cutting off of 
luxuries during the period of this war, 
what may not the American people be abk 
to do?” 

We are probably spending twent ‘ 


or thirty million dollars a day on the war 
now. The Treasury does not segregate war 
expenditures in its accounts of its daily d 

bursements, so it is impossible to say pre 

cisely what is the daily cost of the war It 
is certain, though, that it is increasing and 
will continue to increase. We may count 
upon that absolutely. What are wé going 
todoabout it? It is entirely possible for u 





to come out of the war richer than we went 
into it, if the demands made upon us do 
not mount to incredible and undreamed-of 


heights. If we drastically reduce cons 
tion, as we can without the slightest 
jury to ourselves, and at the same time 
by closer application and improved met 
ods increase produc tion, it will be entire 
possible for us more than to make uy 
the loss of wealth consumed by the war 
This possibility came up in my talk wit} 
Mr. Brand, whom I have quoted above 
He said: 


Gigantic Creditors 


“Speaking of my own country, I believe 
she will surprise the world when the 


is over with the rapidity with which she 
will repay her foreign obligations. Her 
productive capacity is unimpaired, and ir 

deed increased; she will possess enormous 


foreign-capital investments—not 
tunately, liquid enough to form valuable 
security for raising loans abroad, but wi 
will continue to return her large 


interest. Undoubtedly she will ha 

live economically, but that ought to have 
become an ingrained habit if the war go« 
on much longer. The nation wi nh lend 
its credit is therefore building up a capita 
investment abroad of undoubted Llueé 
That capital investment has already 
the case of both England and the Units 
States reached enormous prop: r But 


there is this difference: Against what we 


have lent our Allies we have to set the 


; 


capital assets we have sold and the debt 


we have incurred abroad. What we have 
lent out of our own savings is sma But 
you have nothing to set agair t your ir 
They have been done out of you i 

and you have become a gigantic er 
nation instead of being a debtor one. Ever 
nation has had to buy Vast quantities ol 


materials from the United States at enor 
mously ent anced prices, and hitherto 

the last three years while France, Russia 
Italy and Great Britain have been becon 
ing poorer the United States has become 
enormously richer. Your Government i: 


return is now coming to the assistance of 


the Allies in the most generous manner b 
lending to all the Allies vast sums 

Now you have the whole story of where 
the money goes, and I have indicated where 
it must come from. We know what we 
must do. Let’s do it! 





When Four Men 
Want To Dictate 
To One Stenographer 


*e 


A”’ was boss, so he got her first. That 
made it bad for B because he had an 
especially important letter to get out 
right away. C was even worse off, be- 
cause although he was promised the 
stenographer at Il o'clock, he didn’t 
get her until after lunch. Then A 
thought of some more letters to write, 
so butted tn. 


With the Dictaphone on each impor- 
tant desk, A, B, C and D all dictate 
at the same time. No need of B’s but- 
ting in. He dictates the letters he 
thinks of later, when he thinks of them. 
And one girl easily takes care of the 
work of all four. 


This is the way they do it in up-to- 
date offices. 


The Dictaphone is ideal in a small 
office. In a large office, the economies 
effected by the Dictaphone, run into 
thousands of dollars a year. 


You will come to the Dictaphone as 
thousands of other business men in 
your vicinity already have done. No- 
tify the Dictaphone any time you want 
tobeshownin youroflice, on your work. 
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Dept. 113-L, Woolworth Building, New York 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


Dealers every where 


Stores in principal cities 
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== This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone rn 
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 War—and a Home to 


fe) 
Live Im! 
By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


Somewhere in America 


Laying su! 
dreds of scores of 
isolated the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
The Bell System has also 
built lines 


»ymarine cable, hun- 
miles of it, to 
lighthouses is one of 


the war 


cennecting some two 


hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 

each a city in size, 
many naval, officers’ 
mobilization and embarka- 


Guard camps 
and also at 
reserve 
and at army and navy 


tion camps 


stations 

It has provided an enormous in- 
facilities 
throughout the country, that satis 


crease in long distance 
factory service may be maintained 
training 
camps guard outposts, milit ary sup- 
the 
National ¢ apit il and other centers 
activity 
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stations, war industries, 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
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One Policy 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


A Novel Christmas Gif 


r triends with 


t ited States 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO 
335-7 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
inc reased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of also 


telegraph facilities 


provided. 

Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 
duty. 

Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Xmas Tree Outfit—$3 


Play Safe—Light Your Tree Electrically 
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| mplete 
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money order 


LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
239-C Oliver Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for use on electrt wet 


heck, post nee ¥ express 


Universal Service | 


OOD will win the war! 
the war! 


Ships will win 
Industrial organization will 
| win the war! But the truth is that no 
one thing will win, all by itself. Only an 
organization which fits all the factors into 
the whole and in their due and proper rela- 
tion to that whole, will carry us through to 
victory. War is indiscriminate and relent- 
less. It asks plain questions and insists on 
getting the right answers. In doing this it 
has a natural tendency to overemphasize 
the importance of this and that and the 
other thing, because it drives men hard at 
their job and stands over them as no other 
master ever stood. But everything is im- 
portant to a degree. No man can ignore 
for a moment the importance of his special 
contribution, whatever it may be or how- 
ever it may be made. The task before us 
is that of organizing every human activity 
within the nation, of fitting each into a ma- 
chine of splendid precision and overwhelm- 
ing power. It isa task which transcends all 
others—a task for a super-Cesar, a super- 
Cyrus, a super-Alexander—all merged into 
one. We shall accomplish it all in due 
course, for it takes time to weld a hundred 
million people, scattered over more than 
three million square miles of country, into 
a kind of machine for which they had pre- 
pared only a scanty skeleton. 

Bearing all these things in mind one 
might well say that it is easily possible to 
overemphasize the importance of building 
houses for workmen in order that we may 
win the war. After a visit to Bridgeport, or 
Wilmington, or Newport News, or Akron, 
or Cleveland, or any number of industrial 
towns, one would seem justified in exclaim- 
ing: “If the Government does not grapple 
with this house problem it never will win 
the war!"’ Overemphasis is easy, here as 
in other things, yet there is a degree of 
emphasis which cannot be ignored. 

Long before we entered the war the na- 
tions which looked to us for aid had almost 
swamped our industrial centers with orders 
for everything we could furnish. Plant 
after plant had doubled and tripled its 
capacity. Armies of men worked days, 
nights, Sundays, in building and equipping 
new shops and factories. The pressure was 
tremendous. The transformation was so 
rapid that men might well have looked, 
rubbed their eyes and said: “It beats Alad- 
din and the Lamp!”’ And so it did, for that 
great magician never dreamed of anything 
so wonderful as the manner in which our 
industrial stream rose and overflowed its 
banks, congested railroads, filled up our 
warehouses, terminals, docks, yards—until 
it seemed as though it never would subside. 
Then, just as the height of the flood ap- 
peared to have reached its maximum and 
to be slowly receding, we ourselves plunged 
into the conflict and there developed an even 
more immediate and compelling demand 
for still further speeding up every form 
of industrial production which could con- 
tribute to our own war machine. 





The House Famine 


But everything hasa consequence. Speed- 
ing up industry means more workers. More 
workers means more houses. But more 
houses do not grow up overnight by wishing 
for them. They have to be built, and some- 
one has to finance them and conduct the 
operation. Ordinarily the need for houses 
in any community is recognized and met 
just as the law of supply and demand 
operates to make people invest in anything 
which offers a good return on their money. 
Volumes could be written to illustrate the 
manner in which speculative builders have 
taken advantage of the need of houses by 
erecting structures which turned into slums 
before the paint was dry—to the serious 
moral, physical and financial loss of the 
community in which they have operated; 
but the fact is that usually the demand for 
houses is generally met in some manner 
within a reasonable time. Unfortunately 
for the present situation, however, this has 
not been true during the last few years. 
Building costs have been rising; the war 
has engendered timidity and uncertainty; 
thus we had no large reserve of housing 
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accommodations to fall back upon when 
the congestion of workers followed swiftly 
upon the neels of industrial expansion. 
Some communities made heroic efforts to 
cope with the human flood which descended 
upon them. Bridgeport, Connecticut, built 
hundreds of houses, and would have built 
more had not the supply of capital given 
out. Almost before we had entered the war 
Bridgeport had exhausted its resources in 
this direction. Not that there is no more 
money in Bridgeport, but that the banks, 
trust companies and individuals who finance 
building operations had reached a point 
where they had to consider the future. 
They were obliged to ask themselves how 
many more houses Bridgeport could absorb 
after the war. How much of the huge 
industrial overgrowth would remain? And 
even though Bridgeport might absorb the 
whole and continue growing, there rose the 
collateral question: ‘‘ What will it cost to 
build houses after the war? Building costs 
are high to-day. Two years from now, or 
three, they may be considerably lower. Our 
houses built in wartime will then come into 
direct competition with newer ones built 
for less money. Our investment will ther 


have little or no earning power.” 


More Jobs Than Beds 


It was the same situation wherever the 
flood of war orders descended. Instead of 
getting better it has steadily grown worse. 
High wages attracted thousands of me- 
chanics to Bridgeport. They came singly, 
and many with their families. Hundreds of 
them slept in the railway station overnight 
and went back home the next day because 
there was no place for them to live. To-day 
hundreds of them are living under a degree 
of congestion which it is not only unfair to 
ask any worker to endure but which also 
has the effect of reducing the daytime ef- 
ficiency of that man. Cther hundreds are 
traveling back and forth on the railway 
trains along the New Haven lines and on the 
trolleys. Many of them go as far west as 
New Rochelle, and depend upon sleep in 
the train to eke out that which they lose by 
spending so much time in traveling. 

At Kenosha, Wisconsin, in addition to 
the houses which have been built by indus- 
trial plants, two hundred others have been 
erected within the last year. Yet two hun- 
dred more are needed immediately in order 
to relieve a situation which is steadily grow- 
ing worse. At Akron, Ohio, and in many 
other places hundreds of workmen buy the 
right to sleep in a bed eight hours at a 
stretch. At the end of that time the bed 
must be surrendered to another who has 
bought the same right, who in his turn gives 
way to another at the end of the eight-hour 
period. In Akron, it was stated at the 
recent housing conference in Chicago, they 
have now succeeded in reducing the sleep- 
ing arrangement to two shifts per day in- 
stead of three. Ultimately they hope to 
restore a normal condition, but this will only 
partly mitigate the other miseries and deg- 
radations of a congestion which not only 
reduces the vitality of the workman but 
which plays sad havoc with the mother and 
children, An outburst of war excuses much, 
and men may be expected to adapt them- 
selves to almost any circumstances for a 
brief period. A continuation of such cir- 
cumstances, however, means a delay it 
industrial production which becomes graver 
and graver as time goes on. 

At Wilmington one may watch other 
hundreds of workers make a rush for the 
trains north and south in the evening. 
They have no chance to live in Wilmington 
and travel as far south as Havre de Grace 
and as far north as Philadelphia. Thus, 
when the visitor has just come from a ship- 
yard and seen the skeletons of the so much 
needed ships standing silent on the ways, 
when he has noted that there are only 
enough men to carry on the work on one 
ship instead of the six that await workers, 
when he has discovered that the builder 
has deposited money in every real-estate 
office in town in order to be able to grab the 
first available house, when he learns that 

(Continued on Page 71 
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Tests That Tell the Tube Tale 
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Tube attached to tackle and 
car platform ready for test 





Car and platform suspended 
by tube 








The tube at full stretch 
lifting car and platform 





Jeannette Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee pronouncing 
tube unharmed 
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MTUAL moving picture tests prove the remarkable strength, elasticity, 


and non-tearing qualities of the 


Pennsylvama 
AUTO TUBE 








The enormous tensile strength— 


guaranteed 1/2 tons per square inch 


—of this new Pennsylvania product 
is conclusively proved by the sec- 
tion of moving picture reproduced 
in the left-hand margin, showing 
Tube at full stretch lifting 2990 
pounds. The Tube ‘‘came back,”’ 
showing no harmful effect whatever. 








The picture in the right-hand mar- 
gin shows the Tube expanded to 5 
feet in circumference, demonstrat- 
ing its non-tearing, tough, resilient 
stock. 





The new qualities demonstrated by 
these unusual tests do away with 
all ordinary causes of blowouts and 
general tube shortcomings. 


Non-cracking, non-tearing, non- 
checking, unaffected by extremes 
of heating up and cooling down. 
Withstands light and air exposure 
without weakening, though carried 
indefinitely as a ‘‘spare.”’ 





Your protection and comfort are as 
dependent on quality tubes as they 
are on quality fires. 





If any dealer offers you a so-called 
‘*special’’ brand tube, claiming it to 
be as good as the ‘‘*Ton Tested,”’ 
challenge him to tell you the manu- 
facturer who actually made the 
**special”’ tube. 


If you can’t as yet get the **Ton 
Tested”’ from a local dealer, order 
direct from us or our nearest 
branch. The prices are the same 
as charged for ordinary tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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The Transportation Problem 


HE Railroads must be relleved—Goods must 
be moved—The wheels of industry masz be 
kept moving — 
The Solution of the Problem lies in the use of Motor Trucks 
for all hauls of one hundred miles or less—Wilson Trans- 
portation Engineers will help you in the adaptation of Wilson 
Trucks to your transportation needs. 


Wilson Trucks are the product of more than 
thirty-five years experience in the building 
of heavy duty transportation vehicles. 
One, two, three and one-half, and five ton 


worm drive models. 


We can use a few more de- nets ae 
bendable dealers in Eastern J. C. WILSON COMPANY 
and Mid-Western Territory 490 Warren Avenue, West, Detroit 














Continued from Page 68 
the banks and business men of the city 
have put a proposition up to the Govern- 
ment asking for a grant of one million dol- 
lars to supplement the two millions which 
they are ready to put into workmen’s 
houses — well, he cannot be blamed if for a 
moment he sees the house question as an 
acute problem which appears to overshadow 
all the others 

As an answer to the assertion that there 
is a shortage of labor for the building of 
ships, the request of Wilmington offers 
pretty clear evidence of a faith that work- 
men can be had if decent living conditions 
are provided for them. Even if this were 
not so there still remains the probable ulti- 
mate necessity of a labor readjustment, o 
the dilution of certain skilled labor by the 
employment of women—as was found so 
necessary in France and England—in order 
that more men may be taken from relatively 
less important jobs and put to work at 
vital spots. This will produce the same 
congestion in the end, since workmen can- 
not carry houses about like tools, and or- 
dinary wisdom would anticipate it and 
provide for it by building houses. But the 
ame financial questions intrude themselves 
in every lox ality It is taken for granted 
that a rent cannot be charged that will take 
care of the extra cost of building at pres- 
ent; that is to say, if a builder figured that 
a house would cost him three thousand 


+ ry 


dollars to-day, and twenty-four hundred 
for the same house after the war, he would 
not be deterred from the investment if he 
saw his chance clear to wipe out that dif- 
ference of six hundred dollars before the 
of the war. But a house produces 
nothing more than a fixed annual rent, and 
even in wartimes that rent cannot be set 
high enough to provide a return on the in- 
vestment and take care of a possible depre- 
ciation of twenty per cent in two or three 
years. Thus the men who usually engage 
in these enterprises are unwilling to take 
the risk 

It is at this point that the Government 
will have to step in. It must recognize the 
exact degree of importance inherent in house 
shortage and congestion and deal with it as 
it deals with any other problem. It must 
take the risk which private capital will not 
take. For years the principal countries of 
the world have recognized the steadily sink- 
ing moral and physical standards of that 
large element of their population con- 
demned, through the evils of land specula- 
tion which have been sanctioned the world 
over, to an ever-increasing congestion and 
an ever-declining amount of light and alr. 
Even in Chile and in far-away New Zea- 
land the governments have stimulated bet- 
ter housing conditions by making funds 
available at low rates of interest Eng- 
land, since war began, has built thousands 
of new houses, which will become a per- 
manent national asset and a large factor in 
her post-war commercial and industrial 
position. Though she was forced to build 
these houses as the only means of attaining 
that volume of industrial production upon 
which her life depended, she had the fore- 
thought to look ahead and see that the 
house problem was one that would last after 
the war and have the same effect on her 
economic structure in peace. Any sound 
industrial development must depend upon 
scale of living for 


element 





a sound and wholesome 
workers. That is 
proposition, though it has not been so ge 








business 








erally learned as it will be when we get 
through with this war 





The Situation in England 


The situation in England assumed a seri- 
ous phase almost the moment war was 
declared. The burdens thrown upon her 
industry were nothing short of colossal. 
Expansion of old plants and the building 
of new ones, with a consequent shifting of 
labor, produced an intense congestion and 
seriously interfered with anything like a 
maximum production. Yet England was 
not by any means inexperienced in dealing 
with the question. Under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of 1890 and the 
Town Planning Act of 1909 all her mu- 
nicipalities had power, through loca 
thority action, to initiate house-building 
undertakings and to finance them with 
money raised by taxation. Many English 
towns have carried out extensive opera- 
tions along these lines—some of them in the 
form of tenement houses of the type famil- 
iar to us in this country and others along 
the lines of what is known as the Gar- 
den City development, a name which has 


au- 





grown out of the building up of country 
or suburban areas on the principle of either 
private or coéperative ownership. The first 
of these was Letchworth, now widely known 
and the general plan of which has served 
as a model for many others. Several such 
developments were under way on a very 
large scale at the opening of the war. 

All of these things served to give the 
housing question a background which was 
national in its scope, both as to the known 
value of good houses and as to the experi- 
ence which had resulted through many 
local undertakings. Bearing these things in 
mind, one may the better understand why 
England was not only able to approach her 
problem of relieving housing congestion 
and speeding up her industrial output as 
one with which she was fairly familiar, but 
also to lose the minimum of time in decid- 
ing what todo. It was hardly necessary for 
her to weigh the question of general policy 
She had already committed herself through 
the Acts of 1890 and 1909. Her attitude 
toward the future of the low-priced dwell 
ing house in England had been thought out 
and her conclusions had already begun to 
bear fruit. Thus it was again only natural 
that her action, even in the stress of a war 
emergency, followed very closely the prin- 
ciples that had been established in her 
twenty years of housing experience. If 
these things had not been worked out it is 
not unfair to assume that she would have 
made the grave mistake of spending large 
sums of money on temporary structures of 
every conceivable kind. Some of these were 
built, in places where the emergency was so 
dire as to leave no alternative, but on the 
whole the general policy was to build ‘sub 
stantial houses with plenty of light, air 
and facilities for outdoor enjoyment 


Rents Kept Down by Law 


England turned at once to the experi 
enced local authorities and, wherever ne¢ 
essary or desirable, asked them to begi: 
building houses. Sometimes she advanced 
the whole cost of the operation, on a long 
term loan at a low rate of interest. Some 
times the government agreed to assume 
any extra cost which might be due to the 
difference in building prices at the time of 
the operation and after the war. No gene 
standard of financing was followed, but 
each case was treated on its own merits, 
with due respect to the emergency and to the 
probable future of the investment Yet ever 
with her score of years of experience be 
hind her and the machinery which gradually 
had been built up in many localities, Eng 
land found that the relief was not fort} 
coming fast enough to meet the demands of 
war. The situation was complicated by the 
scarcity of materials and labor and by |: 
of codrdinated effort. One enterprise con 
peted with another, to the serious delay of 


poth. Thus it has come to pass that 
British Government has very largely taker 
over the whole problem of building work 
men’s houses. After three years of experi 
ence it found this necessary as the only way 
of meeting the demands made upon its in 
dustry by war, and the Local Government 
Board is now working upon vast and com 
prehensive schemes for building not thou 
sands but tens of thousands of new homes 
for workmen, as a measure of post-war im 
provement. 

Before leaving the question of E 
experience it is worth while to note th: 
most at the beginning of the war the raising 
of rents was prohibited by parliamentar 
action. This had a very great effect in sta 
bilizing and steadying labor conditions 
since it made the laborer independent of 
one form of profiteering. Naturally it in 
flected a degree of injustice upon owners « 
property, who found their income from t} 
source fixed by law yet who were faced 
with increased expenditures and taxatior 
of every form. But it was the whole we 
fare which had to | 3 
deemed best that every incentive should be 
given to the quick expansion of industry 
and the least dislocation of labor 

On the twenty-fourth of May, 1917, Par 
liament passed the Billeting Act, which i 
in effect, an effort to develop housing a: 
commodations by billeting workmen or 
workwomen upon families who have the 
spare room necessary to accommodate 
them. The law is very comprehensive 
endeavors to provide against any attem 
at coercion or at forcing undesirable board 
ers where they are not wanted; but in so 
far as it will work it has the great advar 
tage of utilizing existing buildings instead 

Concluded on Page 74 
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"A Set of Pyrex 









for Christmas 


Eleven pieces 


Casserole Oval Baking Dish 
Pie Plate Round Baking Dish 
Bread Pan Six Ramekins 


Packed in Special Gift Box, $5.00 


HIS set of Pyrex glass ov a 


What every up-to-date woma reaily 
want She knows that the \ 
. : 

the table Pyrex is alway 


I uways appetizil 


She knows that Pyrex, unlike a 
nary glass, stands the highest oven heat 
vithout breakage It neve fakes, 


Mies Nor dents and so always rema 


od as new 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
105 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y 
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Brunswick 
Superiorities 
Plays ALL Records, includ- 


inp, Pathé. 
All-wood sound chamber — 
better tone. 
Two reproducers, instantly 
nterchangeable. 
Accurately timed automatic 
stop 
Throat-way volume control. 
Extra « apacity motor, 
Improved index files. 
Finer cabinet work 
All phonographs in one. 
Costs less. 
sular models 
Prices $ 32.50 to $180, 
De Luxe models: 
Prices $350 to $1500. 
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PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Not MerelyaPhonograph 


But a Brunswick! 


OUR jood judgment in the selection of jifts is 
recopnized when you present a Brunswick. In 
this final type phonograph are expressed by master 
craftsmen all those features music lovers have wished 
for so lon}. 
Here is an instrument that plays all records 
limited to one particular make. 
One whose tone carries no metallic nor nasal sounds 
Because of its all-wood sound chamber built hke a violin 


The Brunswick combines 
all the merits and discards 
the handicaps. It is the su- 
preme achievement of The 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company — famed for 76 
years in the wood-working 
art. 

Only your own ear can 
prove to you the charm of 
Brunswick tone. And its 
superiority. 

Aside from tone, such a 
demonstration will convince 
you also that you must have 
this all-record phonosraph 

Hear The Brunswick and 
compare Then judge for 


yourself. 

The 
Brunswick- Balke- 
Collender Compan 


uses in Principal Cities of 
d States, Mexic« 


Mique 
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“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE" 


$3 $3: 50 $4 $4.50 $5 6 74%8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is 
guaranteed and the wearer pro- 
tected against high prices for 
inferior shoes. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York 
They are always worth the 
price paid for them. 


he quality of _- = Doug- 
las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. eae geneine unless 
. Douglas name and the re rice is 
pe on the bottom. TAKE NO ‘SUBS ITUTE, 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If rot con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


Ha, President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Give Him This Practical Elegant Christmas Gift 


uldn’t find anything th ot we ruld be more appreciated than th is G Black Seal, 
Billfold and Cardca: Guarantee t t . 


His Name Eagreves in "Gold $ 0 4 or w nm revere wnt 5 
M This 
Mea aS inches ed and yee ts Tite. 
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BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


The early boyhood days $3 $2.50 $2 


of W. L. Douglas were 
spent in hard work with 
long hours. Besides peg- 
ging shoes all day, he was 
obliged to gather and cut 
up wood for the fires, milk 
the cow and take care of 
the horse, working early 
mornings and until after 
dark at night by the light 
of a smoky whale oil lamp. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
| beenerased or raised 
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The Welcome Gift 


To Men in the Service and All Who Travel 


be in demand this Be sure you see the FITALL label— 

will be the most wel refuse imitations 

and the practs- FITALLS come in a variety of sizes, in 
i ‘ for men in the service tk fabric and flexible leathers. 
FITALLS have patented adjustable FITALI made of 

epaces and self-locking straps which readily 


art 


eful presen will 
\ FITALI 


y traveler, 


Filled —$2.75 up. 
Id have FITALLS. If 
ptive booklet. 


4 
vi mur deal 
j 


not —senc for desetie 


-EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Bldg., Chicago 


Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 


| erection of new ones, with 
| consumption of materials and labor which 


| pactly built up, 
| surrounded by multitudes of small commu- 





(Concluded from Page 71) 
of permitting the emergency to compel the 
a consequent 


are badly needed elsewhere. It should be 
remembered, however, that England is 
more or less a homogeneous country'and has 
a densely settled area, so that housing ac- 
commodations are more likely to be found 
within any accessible area than would be 
the case in the United States. That is to 
say, our industrial centers are more com- 
as a rule, and are not 


nities, asin England. Homogeneity of popu- 
lation is a factor in any process of billeting 
boarders, however, and the operation of 
such an act in this country, with our wide 
range of nationalities, would probably yield 


| a lesser result than in any other country. 


A hasty retrospect of our own condition, 
for example, discloses the fact that the 
present shortage in houses and the con- 
gestion resulting therefrom is only an acute 
form of achronic condition. We, too, have 
those spotted tubercular and other disease 
areas in all our industrial communities. 
They drain and sap the vitality of the 
nation, add their burden to all forms of 
production, and represent one of the largest 
forms of economic waste with which the 
world has yet to reckon. We do not as a 
rule deal with this problem along economic 
lines; it has had the misfortune to fall into 
the class of philanthropies! But along 
comes war and shows us the heavy bill we 
have to pay, in dollars and cents, for our 
misguided effort in philanthropy; for the 
cost of every day of delay in this war can 
be calculated in money. Thus we see that 
nothing could possibly be more absurd, 
either in war or in peace, than to think of 
homes for workmen and their families as 
belonging in the field of charity. 

There are but two ways in which the 
Government can deal with the present 
problem: It can lend money to manufac- 
turers or housing societies with which they 
may build, or it can buy land and build 
houses under its own auspices. In times of 
peace it is probably beyond the power of 
the Federal Government to interfere in 
housing questions. These matters come 
within the scope of the several states. But 
if in time of war the Federal Government 
feels obliged to step in and correct housing 
conditions wherever its interests are in- 
volved, then it later may find it equally 
necessary to do so in peace, for it may not 
be easy to raise the standard of the whole 
welfare at one time and then decline to 
recognize it at another. 


Losses That Pay 


One of the absurd yet amusing objections 
which is generally made in connection with 
the use of Government money for wartime 
housing operations is this: “Suppose that 
the Government builds a lot of houses, and 
after the war they turn out to be useless. 
It would lose a lot of money.”” One then 
has to explain that war is not a money- 
making business, and that it does not mat- 
ter whether money is lost in houses or in 
skyrockets. The problem is to win by mak- 
ing every necessary expenditure which can 
be proved to have value. 

Others ask this question: ‘‘ What if the 
Government lends money for houses to a 
private corporation, and after the war the 
value of the houses declines so that the loan 
cannot possibly be repaid?”’ The answer is 
that the Government would have to write 
off any such depreciation as a war loss. It 
would have received its value a thousand 
times over in the increased production the 
houses would have made possible. When a 
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war is costing thirty to forty million dollars 
a day, the amount of loss that would have 
to be written off as a aepreciation in house 
values becomes of no importance whatever. 

Of the highest importance, however, in 
considering what steps should be taken is 
the question of what influence governmen- 
tal interference in housing conditions will 
have. In the past almost the entire effort 
of the so-called housing reformers has been 
based upon the tacit acceptance of those 
conditions which surround land develop- 
ment in all our communities and which 
make any good solution of the housing 
problem impossible. In spite of this, frantic 
effort has been made to find a solution by 
condensing human beings into a space 
which of necessity growssmaller and smaller, 
sets up a low standard morally and a lower 
one physically. But the effect of this has 
at last become apparent. Graaually it has 
begun to be understood, here and there, 
that there is no answer to the question of 
how we can provide decent homes at rentals 
within reach of the wage earners of the 
country until we have established a method 
of curbing land speculation and its inevi- 
tably disastrous consequences to the com- 
munity and finally to the nation 


Build, But Build Right 


Thus whatever the Government does in 
the way of meeting the pressing needs for 
more houses as a war measure should be 
done in a manner which will raise the stand- 
ard rather than lower it. It must set an 
example, for its own sake. It cannot afford 
further to lower any standards, for in the 
peace to come we shall need a higher form 
of industrial efficiency than ever be — 
and that higher form cannot possibly be 
obtained without a general improvement in 
the living conditions of workers. Any form 
of industrial expansion that is based upon 
the theory that workmen and their wives 
and children can be compressed into tene- 
ments or shunted into dreary rows of mo- 
notonous and depressing structures which 
pass for houses is doomed to fail. An in- 
dustrial expansion that proceeds on the 
theory that the greatest benefit to all can 
be attained by restoring the American house 
and home and garden to the place it once 
occupied in our social life is bound to suc- 
ceed in larger measure than can be imagined. 
The Government, in coming to a decision 
as to how it shall stimulate house building, 
what kind of houses shall be built, what 
amount of land shall go with a house, what 
provision shall be made for playgrounds, 
recreation and a general outdoor relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment, will be taking a step 
either for great good or for great harm. 
No house development under Government 
auspices, whether built under its own di- 
rection or through a subsidiary company, 
should be permitted until the entire project 
has been reviewed and sanctioned by the 
best authorities to be found. Private de- 
velopments have been made in the past and 
others are even now under way which will 
injure rather than improve conditions. The 
great danger is that the pressing demand of 
war may beutilized toexcuse house-building 
undertakings which, useful as they may be 
in meeting the temporary urgent need, will 
in the end effect an injury beyond the power 
of the community to repair. Hardly a 
community in the United States is to-day 
free from these injuries. No more should 
be inspired or stimulated by Government 
funds. On the contrary, there should be a 
frank and clear recognition of the dual re- 
sponsibility involved in meeting a war 
emergency and in raising the standard, as 
far as it is humanly possible, of the home 
for the wage earner. 








WHO’S WHO AND WHY 


Cencluded from Page 25 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


al i i 
rhe Revolt of Mother is my one and only 
work. Itis most emphatically not. Were! 
not so truthful, having been born so near 
Plymouth Rock, I would deny I ever wrote 
that story. I would foist it upon somebody 
else. It would leave me with a sense of free- 
dom I have not known since that womar 
moved into her husband’s barn in print. 
In the first place all fiction ought to be 
true, and The Revolt of Mother is not in the 
least true. When I wrote that little tale I 
threw my New Eugland traditions to the 
winds and trampled on my New England 
conscience. Well, I have had and still have 
retribution. It is not a good thing to pro- 
duce fiction which is not true, although that 
sounds paradoxical. The back bone of the 
best fiction is essential truth, and The 
Revolt of Mother is perfectly spineless. I 
know it, because I am of New England and 
have lived there. I had written many true 
things about that cluster of stainless states 
and for a change I lied. 


Sometimes incessant truth gets on one’s 


most Prussian dogmatism, insisting that 
; 











nerves. It did on mine. There never was ir 

New England a woman like Mother. If 

there had been she most certainly would 

not have moved into the palatial barn 

which her husband had erected next the 
1 





her married life. She simply would have 
lacked the nerve. She would also have 
lacked the imagination. New England 
women of that period coincided with their 
husbands in thinking that sources of wealth 
should be better housed than. consumers. 
That Mother would never have dreamed of 
putting herself ahead of Jersey cows which 
meant good money. Mother would have 
been to the full as thrifty as Father. If 
Mother had lived all those years in that 
little cottage she would have continued 
to live there. Moving into the new barn 
would have been a cataclysm. New Eng- 
land women seldom bring cataclysms about 
their shoulders. 

If Mother had not been Mother, Father 
would never have been able to erect that 


barn. Instead there would have been bay- 
windows on the cottage, which would have 
ceased to be a cottage. Ambitious New Eng- 
land women do not like cottages. T} 
wish for square rooms on the second fi 
Women capable of moving into that barr 
would have had the cottage roof raised to 
insure good bedrooms. There would have 
been wide piazzas added to the house, and 
Father would simply not have dared men- 
tion that great barn to Mother. Father 
would have adored Mother, but have held 
her in wholesome respect. She would have 
fixed his black tie on straightly of a Sunday 
morning and brushed his coat and fed him 
well, but she would have held the household 
reins. As a rule women in New d vil- 
lages do hold the household reins, and with 
good reason. They really can drive better. 
Very little shying or balking when Mother 
drives. Father is self-distrustful, and wit! 
facts to back him, when it comes to manag- 
ing the household. 

Mother usually buys Father’s 
for him. He knows he would be ch 
were he to attempt it. Besides, he is 
chewing an end of fabric to test the color 
Mother is valiant. 

It is a dreadful confession, but that 
woman called “‘ Mother” in The Revolt of 
Mother is impossible. I sacrificed truth 
when [ wrote the story, and at this day I 
do not know exactly what my price was. 
I am inclined to think gold of the realm 
It could not have been fame of the sort I 
have gained by it. If so I have had my 
punishment. Not a story since but some- 
body asks “Why not another Revolt of 
Mother?” My literary career has been 
halted by the success of the big fib in that 
story. Too late I admit it. 7 harm is 
done. But I can at least warn other writ- 
ers. When you write a shortstory stick to 
the truth. If there is not a story in the 
truth knit until truth happens which does 
contain a story. Knit, if you can do no 
better at that than I, who drop morestit 
than any airplane in Europe can drop 
bombs. You can at least pull out the 
knitting, but a story printed and rampant 
is a dreadfu! thing, never to be undone. 
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Lick the Plate and Lick the Kaiser! 


i ee HENDRICKS is my laughing 
friend, who dwell n Cleveland-O 


proves he nol 80 8 
His Hendricks S no, that’s wrong; 
nis Sir require the “are, 
For, with so many runaboi he doe not 


The slogan of the Hendricks Siz wise 
yea, even er 

To n the war ell he } ¢, ar 
thus we'll lick the Ka r! 


; } 4s} ; ; } 
Yes. yes: the deril he mu ea not alone 


the Germar 


{nother demon dwells t home and need 
i} little sermor 
T) demon is Indulgence wno, in spite of 
fhe aages 
Is ays on the watch to u te the margin 
of our u Je 
‘My folks has been a-tellin’ me,”’ saya good 


I’m wuth two-fifty hillions: and I] reckon 


{nd they was also tellin’ me, and seemed to 
; , 
moke it clear, 
, , ’ 
I take in forty billions—or about that 


every year. 
And yet I'm such a reckless cuss I’m headed 


for Distress 


lL nless I make my income more and make 
” 
my outgo le 88. 

Now Sam and Tom are ta king straight; 


for every ta 


} } 


rand ioan 






Cannot he bled from ft irnips or extorted 
from a stone. 

an ¢ -_ ; , 

These billions are not stored and stacked, 


nor are they running loose * 

They come by serving t lions from the hil- 
lions we produce 
Uncle Sam's adviser: 

To win the war let’s lick the 


2 plaie, and then 
we'll lick the Kaiser! 


f 


So my friend Tom becomes your friend and 


Suppose I owned a gold mine nd could 
scoop the stuff in tons 

I couldn't ‘ced one soldier or re one charge 
for tre ne 

But if I save a loaf of bread, or Hooveriz 
the meat, 
to eat 


grow there, all unheeded 





Till Uncle Samuel asks ; them the ne 
time that they're needed, 

I may not own a factory and run if > hi 
ly I / 


> 3 
and day, 
But I can have the old shoes patched I use 


fo throw awa 


ts 
I may not own 1 dairy herd. or wet a : ’ 
head, 
f lite » ; e 
ButI canea le less of butter on my bread 
And, though I once was weak or tyles, 


I m now a little stronger ; 
The new coats may be long or short I'n 
ld coats I ) 
wearing old coats tonger 


Your doctor thinks you smoke too muci 
Don’t ask him } 


s adrice 
But save his fee and also save your smoke 





a pre tty price 


Your car drinks tov much a » let it re 
in ifs garage 
And ride the “ civic chariot a plea na 


camouflage. 

For each must save his margin by the use 
some divisor; 

We've got to learn to lick the plate, and « 


lick the Kaiser! 


So, comrade, you're conscripted for the 
Old Guard of the Home: 
You’ re helping all the Allied Cause fron 


uv ashington to Rome 
You're the Make r-of-the-Marg n: and eac} 
simple thing you do 
Makes it less or makes it larger: so it's 
plainly up to you. 
So here's the job; it's perso? al, and you’ re 
ifs Supe rvisor 
You learn to lick the platter and you also 
lick the Kaiser! 
Edmund Vance Cooke 
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For ‘‘Over Here’’ and ‘‘Over There’’ 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC., Makers, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Bolstering Up the Money 
Market —By Albert W. Atwood 


HERE is a 


firm iction throughout 
country that altogether too much 
money finds its way into Wall Street spec- 
ulation; not only the money which specula- 
tors lose but that which the barks loan to 
them and do not It is felt that the 
hundreds s of millions of dollars Wall Street 
, borrows to run its game might 
be betters mployed elsewhere. Likea great 
many other popular ide “as, this one has a lot 
of truth in it, but is often exaggerated and 
carried too far. However that may be, the 
Wall Street money market, called, is 
very closely related to many important mat- 
ters in this country—to mention only two, 
the crops and the Liberty Loans. 
Wall Street’s money n arket gets a lot 
advertising. It is periodically in trouble 
and excitement; and, though blamed for a 
great deal that goes wrong elsewhere, it con- 
tinually needs and and 
resuscitation for itself in the form of pools, 
syndicates and Government deposits. It is 
a most curiously and interestingly delicate 
mercurial and complex organism. 
What most strikes you me, or 
other ordinary person, about the Wall 
Street money market is that the very 
at which we can borrow money 
no matter how good our 
id credit, Is round six per cent 
at is what we should probably 


as the 


conv 
the 


lose 


constant 


so 


of 


secures assistance 





or 


any 


lowest rate 
from a 








pay writer happens to know—near 
New York, Philadelphia, and ofher cities 
on the Atlantic Seaboard; and I suspect 


that in some other parts of the country the 


rate is often much higher. But Wall Street 
loans are frequently made as low as two 
per cent, or even close to one per cent. 


Indeed, if 


seven per 


call money shows signs of going 
Wall Street almost 
least it gets a bad 
ls at once for a pul- 


cent 
a panic. At 


nerves l 


above 
falls int 
fit of 
motor. 

A few months ago a money pool, consist- 
ing of leadin v banke rs, was orgal ized in New 
York City to provide two hundred million 
dollars additional for the local money mar- 
ket, which, for all practical purposes, means 
the Wall Street market. And it was a 
patriotic thing to do too. It was neces- 
sary; perhaps an evil necessity, if you will. 
The chief purpose was to clear the way for 
the Li Loan, to prevent the business 
of loaning money to from 
engaging in one of its hysterical and period- 

‘al cuttings up at an embarrassing mo- 
ment. Up to date the formation of the pool 
has had its desired effect, as the format 

f pools nearly always has. 

There is something about concerted, con- 
centrated action that is 
ciplent panic 

“You may call it faith cure 
to,” said one of the bar 
mittee; “but we don't 
you apply. We are after results; and 
get them. Money is now three 


instead oi times that figure.” 


and cal 





be rty 


stc wk bre y*Kers 


ion 


a sure cure for in- 
if you want 
the 


kers or com- 


what names 
we 


per cent 


care 


several 
Financing the Brokers 


Wail 
rowed 
speculation. Now it might seem as if the 
banks could avoid this strain by simply 
not loaning any money to people with 
which to buy stocks. But things can’t be 
done in that simple way. In the first place, 
loaning money to buy stocks with is one of 
the most lucrative and perhaps the safest 
business the banks engage in, and they are 
not going to give it all at once. In the 

sinen, though much of the money 
goes into speculation so reckless and foolish 
that it borders on mere gambling, much of 
. comes to being of an investment 


sums of bor- 
on its 


Street requires vast 


money dally to carry stock 


up 


second 


close 


ature; and the distinction is very hard to 
draw. 

The difficulty is that Wall Street is the 
investment center of the country, and if it 
becomes impossi for any reason, for 





nog wae and dealers in 
» borrow money, the 
investment business is sure to be 
with the mere ly 
business. As a 
it is extremely 


securities generally 
legitimate side of the 
hit, along 
irresponsible speculative 
practical banking p 
difficult to separate the 


rob- 
lem, 
two. 

On the hand, 
stocks becomes so wild as to endanger the 
country, bankers often call in 


store But on the other hand 


one when speculation in 
loans to re- 


, if the 


Sanity. 





calling-in process goes too far the values of 


all securities will become unsettled; and 
that creates uneasiness throughout the 
country. It prevents corporations from 


borrowing needed funds and checks the 
legitimate activities of business men, 
fessional men, banks, savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other large investment 
institutions. Thus the problem of main 
taining a wholesome equilibrium in the 
Wall Street money market cannot be dis- 
missed offhand by a chance remark or an 
expre sssion of mere pre judice. 

The call-money rate in New York has 
no real significance, so far as the rest of the 
country is concerned,”’ was the apt remark 
of a country banker in Wisconsin not long 
ago; “‘but, as a matter of fact, . . . it 
has a tremendous sentimental influence.” 

The Federal Reserve Act and the Farm 
Loan Act, for that matter, were adopted 
largely because it was felt that Wall Street 
e njoyed an unfair advant: age ~~ r the rest 
of the country in the ease with which it 
obtains money. For nearly twenty } 
the subject had been agitated, and at , 
in 1913, the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
and specifically left Wall Street out. The 
object was to make it easier for business 
men and farmers to borrow, ar 
not add to the facilities stock 
already enjoyed. But we 
pool recently formed in New York Cit 
with the local head of the Federal Reserve 
Bank as chairman! If there is 
sistency in that, however, it is only a 
parent. 


pro- 





d at least 
speculators 
have a money 


any incor 


p 


The Fluidity of Call Money 


Far from injuring brokers and dealers ir 
securities, the new banking law seems to 
have helped them. Unless it becomes nec- 
essary, Owing to war conditions, to change 


the banking law, there is no provision ir 
it by which Federal Reserve Banks can 
loan on bonds and stocks. But the very 


fact that banks can borrow on other se- 
curity from the Federal Reserve incre 
their ability to help stock and bond brokers 
When the Wall Street money market 
searce of funds the banks merely avail 
themselves a little more freely of the 
rediscount privilege at the Federal Reserves 
and are thus strengthened; and so they 
able to help out the brokers more than they 
were before the new law was adopted 
There are two kinds of Wall 
money that interest and affect the worl 
outside—time loans and call loans. Wall 
Street people are more inclined to speak of 
them as time money and call money. Time 
loans are for specific periods of time, from 
thirty days to six months. Call loans may 
be called in at any time, after a few hours 
and in actual practice are often « 
within a very few days. The essential char- 
acteristic of both time and call loans is the 
fact that always, without any exceptior 
whatever, they are directly secured by the 
borrower's putting up stocks or bonds with 
a market value considerably more than the 
face value of the loan—usually one 
and twenty per cent. In almost 
the banks demand stocks 1 bonds whict 
can be quickly sold on the Ni w York St 
Exe hange 
Now aside 


aSeS 


are 


street 





aied 





hundred 


every case 


from merely technical 
tails, the most remarkable feature 
these call loans, which it should be di 
tinctly understood are made only to brokers 
or to very large operators in securities, is 
the with which they lled 
Nowhere else in the world are loans repaid 
so quickly and smoothly, as a matter of 
course, as these call loans. 

Banks can cash in on them any 
any hour, without loss, trouble, ill 
expense. 


If John 


de- 


abou 
ease 


are reca 


and 
ling or 





Jones goes to his banker in a 


small town and makes a loan without 
specific date of repayment, which is com 
mon enough, he always feels aggrieved if 


the loan is called on him. In the same way 
persons who borrow on mortgage feel hurt 
if the lender calls it in. But brokers 
no feeling in the matter whatever 
repay call loans is as much a part of their 
business as to look at the ticker or to talk 
through a telephone. It is literally a mat 
ter of course. They are making new 

closing out old loans and renewing loans all 
day long. It is part of their 





Loar 


routine. 
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Dad, this is the greatest 
present of all! 


That's the glad word you'll hear on Christmas morning if you give your boy a year's 


subscription to The Amerncan Boy. You'll rejoice, too, because you will know you 
have provided him with good companionship and good, sale reading that will be an 
inspiration to him throughout the year. It’s an opportunity for you to do a grand turn 


for your boy now —in the formative period of his young manhood, 


will teach him 
Hi 


It's a boy's ow 


The American Boy will set before him night ideals of living and of lif 
to be 


from it how to make his own way and to get on in the world 


manly will encourage him to do, to be self-reliant and resolute will learn 


1 maga- 
1¢ that is altogether wholesome and inspiring 


Give your boy 


Vigorous, forward-looking boys every- 


AMERICAN BOY 


‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World "’ 


where love it and thrive on it. 














In 1918 The American Boy will be better than ever. It will publish first, in serial aey of the 
best books to be published during the year. Besides the Mark Tidd story by Clarence B. Kelland 
and the serials by William Heyliger 1 Charles Tenney Jackson, there w be the t y of tt 
adventurous life Hugh Monroe, who spent all his lite am mg the Indians of the West; a thin wy 
of old pirate days by Ralph D. Paine; and other continued stones 

There will be short stories about S vol Lif Baseball, Animals, The Government Forest Service, 
Indians, the Lumber Woods, the Sea, ( amping, Fist g, the Army and Navy, the Great Wa i many 

her things — enough to hil exht more t volumes if printed im book fort All of these would cost at 
least $20.00 if bought as books 

Articles presenting facts in a form as fas 
nating as fiction will appear in The Amencan 
Boy m1918 thrilling histoncal artx les, st Boy 
of “boys who used their brains,” articles ab T ican 
Gar latent oultry Raising, Birds, Mechanics, mer! 

Electric ty, Aviatx n, Automohi ing, use ol 

Bicycle and Motercy ycle, Camping, Sports \Amer 

each m its season. And the regular depart 

ments— Dan Beard’s page for Outdoor Boy rf 

“For Boys to Ma ke,” by A. Neely Hall \ + 
Photographic Contest; American Boy ( i 


tests writing essays, stories and met} 
The Stamp Collector 
Ticklers ”"— jokes, comi 





pictures, etc.; N 


Inventions and Natural W 500,000 
boys read The American Boy each ! THE 
And no wonder them parents are glad they SPRAGUE 


PUBLISHING 
” co. 


No. 112 Americas 
Detroit, Mict 


read it, 


If you haven't a boy of your o 
The Amer 
help. See the gent 


Bldg 


— 


ican Boy tos boy you wa 


pleasure it gives 


$1.50 a year 
15¢ a copy at news-stands 


Fill out coupon opposite and send it al | 
Boy t ' 


get Phe Amerncan 


by (hristmas 


now so we ca 


that boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
112 American Building 
Detroit, Mich. / ho goa g? ee 
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Plugs 


Sure F ire! 


i. 


U 


Chance Fire! 


4 


oo 120 EE as: 
Sure Start For Cold Motors 


To sure-fire a cold motor, 
you must have gas right at the 
sparking point of the spark 
plug 


The one sure way to get it 
there is with Champion Prim- 
ing Plugs. 


The gasoline trickles right 
down the core and drips from 
the electrode— right where the 
spark jurnps. 


Don’t take out your plugs— 
don’t run down your battery 
wear yourself out with 
useless cranking. 


or 
Put the gas where it will 
sure-fire. 


$1.25 each 


Priming cups are better 
than nothing—they give you 
chance-fire conditions. 


But they let the gas in at 
a point too far away from the 
spark plug. 

If the gas vaporizes suffi- 
ciently to travel over to the 
spark, well and good. 

If not, it will not explode. 

And in a cold motor it does 
not readily vaporize. 

The sure way is to put the 
gas at the sparking point 
through Champion Priming 
Plugs. 

Get your Champion Prim- 
ing Plugs today. 


$5.00 per set of four 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 





BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open 4 


oO 
N& Savings account at 4% 


Olde ast Trust Company in Ohio. 


compound interest with this bank—the 
Send today for our booklet “M” 


explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST : 


sanacetabmten« 4 oOnr1o 


& OveER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 














apparel 
1 man « iiture 
hree Chenev (Cr 


irts. Look for aC Cheney" 


tastes as 
ub 


a set 


avats—at lar and 


f quality. Prices Soc to $1. 
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| Street money rates move so violently. 
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Brokers often have six or seven different 
kinds of money. They have regular, mixed, 
industrial, special, curb, and almost always 
both time and call. Regular and mixed 
mean much the same—that is, secured by 
sixty per cent railroad and forty per cent 
industrial stocks; industrial means secured 
by industrial stocks; special and curb refer 
to classes of securities other than those 
commonly regarded with favor by most 
bankers. All these different kinds of loans 
may be at slightly varying rates of interest. 
Indeed, there may be a difference of at 
least two per cent between a regular loan 
and a curb loan. Further to complicate the 
situation from the broker's point of view, 
no bank will lend more than a small per- 
centage of its capital to any broker. Thus 
a broker may be borrowing from many 
different banks at one time. This becomes 
the more necessary because the banks vary 
in practice. Some banks will never put 
out money below two and a half or three 
per cent; and others refuse to enter the 
market above six per cent, regarding the 
very high rates as poor business. 

hus we have a business that ex- 
tremely safe from the banker’s standpoint, 
because the security behind the loan is 
instantly convertible into cash, and the 
element of personal relation between the 
banker and the customer is reduced to the 
absolutely automatic. If a big Wall Street 
bank needs ten million dollars it calls in 
the broker’s loans without compunction; 
and only when pools or syndicates are 
formed is the broker freed from the hourly 
necessity almost of rustling round for ac- 
commodation. 

Call loans form an immediate and pecu- 
liarly elastic reserve for the banks; but it 
must not be supposed that only the capital 
or local deposits of the big Wall Street 
banks are used in this way. Though most 
of the money passes through their hands, 
it is possible for corporations, and even 
private lenders, to make more by with- 
drawing their deposits from the banks and 
loaning directly to brokers. This they may 
do when rates go very high. Much of the 
money comes from the idle funds of wealthy 
corporations, estates, and even individuals. 
Russell Sage frequently loaned as much as 
twenty million dollars at one time to bro- 
kers, and Hetty Green ws as supposed to have 
been engaged in the business. In times of 
crisis John D. Rockefeller is reputed to 
have placed large sums with banks to help 
out the brokers. 

The significant fact is that much of the 
money actually originates with banks out- 
side of New York City; all over the coun- 
try, in fact. 

These out-of-town banks send it either 
directly or by way of a few large cities to 
the New York banks. Development of the 
Federal Reserve may alter or finally put 
a stop to this practice; but it does not seem 
to have done so yet. At times some of the 
big New York banks embrace as many as 
five or six thousand banks in other cities 
and towns in a business relationship; and 
though this fact does not mean that all of 
the five or six thousand send on money to 
loan on call, it gives some indication of how 
extensive the practice is. 


is 


How Rates Fluctuate 


Perhaps the most scandalous thing about 
this business is the way in which rates 
fluctuate. Usually call loans bring a very 
moderate return—say, three to four per 
cent. But in the panic of 1907, for a brief 
time, the rate shot up to one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent, and bulges to, say, 
fifteen per cent are quite common. It is 
constantly being said that these wild fluc- 
tuations are a disgrace to this country, 
because in countries like Franceand England 
money rates change only a trifling fraction 
from month to month and year to year. 
The comparison is most unfair, because 
nowhere else is there a great daily money 
market solely for stockbrokers. In France 
and England stocks are paid for on the 
exchanges only once in two weeks, instead 
of daily, as in New York; and ‘there is no 
need for huge money ace ommodation. The 
steady French and English rates, which are 
quoted to show New York's disgraceful 
conduct, are not for stockbrokers primarily, 
but for commercial transactions. 

There are several reasons why Wall 
As 
already explained, this business is a sort of 
easy side issue with the banks—something 
they are not exactly ashamed of, but half 
apologetic for. They will throw it over- 
board in a second if they need the money 
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for another purpose, and then return to it 
as quickly as they gave it up. They are 
continually calling in or putting out loans. 
The business is so facile, so liquid, that 
banks use it as a sort of leeway, a con- 
venient and elastic cushion which they have 
no objection to pushing in hard if neces- 
sary. 

Then, of course, rates fluctuate more or 
less according to the requirements of the 
stock market, which at times are enormous 
and at other times very slim indeed. 

The wise broker is he who does not de- 
pend too fully upon call money. It may 
seem foolish for a broker to borrow time 
money at five per cent at six months when 
he can get call money at three per cent. 
But with the time loan he knows where 
he is for six months anyway, and his bank 
may jerk up the call-loan rate on him every 
day. He may pay three per cent to-day and 
fifteen per cent next week; for it should be 
understood that call loans, unless called in, 
ure renewed each day, at a renewal rate 
which may be very different from that of 
the day before. Though call loans may be 
called every day, and millions of dollars are 
daily being called, many of them run for 
weeks and months, or even years. One call 
loan ran for forty years. 

As a rule, only the weaker and more 
poorly equipped brokers are caught in a 
sudden money squeeze. Those who are far- 
sighted load up ahead with as low-priced 
time money as they can get. Though rates 
shot up to one hundred and twenty-five 
per cent in one day during the panic of 
1907, all brokers, of course, did not pay 
such high figures. However, if President 
Thomas, of the New York Stock Exchange, 
had not walked across the street to J. P 
Morgan’s office and begged Mr. Morgan 
to form a money pool, the Stock Exchange 
would have been obliged to close its doors 
that day, so many were the brokers who 
were stranded for money. 


Easy Borrowing 


Though conditions were far less serious 
during the money stringency in the falls of 
1916 and 1917, a number of brokers con- 
sidered themselves badly pinched; and 
there is always the danger that enough 
banks may suddenly decide to withdraw 
from the call-money market to leave the 
brokers stranded, as a class. The greatest 
immediate determining factor in loaning 
freely or calling in freely is the state of the 
surplus reserves of the NewYork City Clear- 
ing House banks, as disclosed in their week- 
end statements. If surplus reserves take a 
drop of, say, thirty to forty million dollars, 
a great many loans will be called on the 
following Monday; and if reserves mount 
up by large figures the banks may be ex- 
pected to put out funds freely. 

Brokers interpret the changing rates, as 
far as possible, into the bills they render 
their customers. A broker aims to borrow 
his money at, let us say, an average on all 
loans of four per cent, or 3.895 per cent, or 
any other figure you may choose to take, 
and then charge his customers in turn 
about six per cent. 

Brokers are placed in a peculiar position 
just now, because nearly all speculation in 
the last few years has been in industrial 
stocks; and yet the banks still cling to the 
old idea that railroad stocks are better 
collateral for loans. Thus the brokers are 
often hard put to it to find the acceptable 
security. 

Call loans are made both directly to 
brokers and indirectly through the medium 
of money brokers on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange. In the morning the bank offi- 
cers call in their chosen money brokers and 
tell them how many millions to lend for 
them that day. The money broker then 
goes on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
and is besieged by stockbrokers who need 
funds. So automatic is the process that 
the stockbroker does not know or care 
which bank he is dealing with until after 
he has made his deal with the money broker. 
Then of course the stockbroker is given 
the name of the bank and sends round the 
proper collateral. A single money broker 
may loan as much as twenty-five million 
dollars in one day. 

For the last fifteen years money rates in 
New York have averaged more than two 
per cent higher in December than in June. 
Now, as money rates affect the stock mar- 
ket one way or the other, we have a very 
close relation between the stock market 
and the great agricultural and internal busi- 
ness processes of the nation. It is so, 
whether we like it or not. 
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The Greatest Thing for 
America and Her Allies is to 
Keep the Wheels Turning! 


Now is the time to conserve 
all the power that the wheels 
can deliver. 


“We need belting equipment 
badly,” writes a certain manu- 
facturer; “but our profits have 
gone into plant extension, and 
we must borrow the money to 
pay war taxes.’’ This from a 
factory which is making for the 
Government a line of material 
built to the strictest specifications. 


iil it 


WE are not in agreement 
with those manufacturers who 
believe that in the final war tax 
measures the Government in- 
tended to penalize thrift and 
Strangle industry by levying 
upon profits put back into plant 
betterment— the necessary re- 
placement of worn-out machin- 
ery and equipment. This would 
mean chaos instead of conser- 
vation—and panic in place of 
production. 


dacilaind 


THE first principle of manufac- 
turing thrift is to keep your plant 
up to the highest efficiency. 


Letting it go won't pay divi- 


dends, or taxes, or carry on the 
war—for very long. 

The manufacturer is learning 
that the cheapest thing he can do 
is to throw away old equipment 
after a certain point in produc- 
tion is reached. 

There is a definite production 
life for transmission and convey- 
ing belting wherever it is used— 
and for the sake of thrift, the 
manufacturer should know what 
that life is. 


Pie 


BELTING is not material, it 
is service! 

That is why every belt must 
be built to fit its work. 


Belting ills must be cured 
at short range. Manufacturers 
should abandon the patent-medi- 
cine idea and call for treatment 
by a belting specialist. 


iaaibisd 
THE experience of our men 
can be made a valuable part of 
every factory organization in the 
country. 

They have fitted belts in nine- 
teen classes of industry and have 
shown power savings of ten to 
thirty per cent. 


Think what that means with 
conditions as they are in the 
coal market! 

desi ldisd 
In certain cases we have 
sold and will sell belting on a 
cost of production basis and show 
Savings over the use of other 
belts and forms of power trans- 
mission. 

We can do this because our 
men are equipped to treat each 
customer and his business as an 
individual unit. 


And this is the most econom- 
ical way for any manufacturer 
to buy belting. 


did bid 


SEND to us or our nearest 
office for a Belting Service man. 
No cost, no obligation. Just con- 
sult with him. You will save 
money if you do. 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts 
themselves are totally unlike any 
other belts in the world—various- 
ply, of solid fabric, so impreg- 
nated with a special composition, 
treated, stretched and aged as to 
form a pliable belting material 
well-nigh indestructible. 





LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


For Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 
MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 
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E Meliitabete Realising haticalch 


Five Facts—Vital to Every Business Man 


1—In case of fire your insurance policy will cover 
only a fraction of your loss. This is proved by the fact 
that you would not sell your steady going business for 
the face value of that policy. 


2—You are afraid of fire. This is proved by the 
fact that you carry fire insurance and pay a substantial 
premium for it. 


3—Fire danger in your building can be practically 
eliminated by an installation of Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers. In over 20,000 reported fires the average 
loss under Grinnells has been only $270, a reduction of 
96-2/5 per cent over the lowest average business losses 
prior to their invention. 





4—Your insurance rates can be reduced 40 to 90 
per cent. The insurance companies are glad to make this 
reduction because Grinnells reduce to a minimum the loss 
they have to pay. 
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5—Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers pay for them- 
selves and then pay you. The insurance rate reductions 
are usually sufficient to wipe out the initial cost in a few 


atm ee ee 


years. After that their savings are clear profit. 


=! 


Two thousand men will see the business efforts of a 
life-time destroyed by fire this year. The insurance 
companies will return them a large part of their actual 
property loss, but cannot repay them for the equally large 
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losses due to lost profits, interrupted operations, and 
general business demoralization. Preparation now is 
better than reparation then—especially when the repara- 
tion is only half-measure. Our estimates and proposals are 
free. Ask for them now. Address General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 277 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL ~ 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 
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THE INEPT LOVER 


(Continued from Page 15 


was sick of himself—disgusted utter] 


but presently he grew calmer, even hopeful 


He had accomplished one « 
least--had at least taken 
his Woo! ig. 





ar 

7,OR three months, on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings, Barlow Wells went 

al d at on Mrs. Foster ve randa \W th Ne Lf 
There was no one to div de honors with him 
now With a happy set 
Barlow realized that by som 
of the gods he had been sir 


among her co 


eminer l 
} rivals had eifaced thems« 


y understood about Melf 


tie and he were on the eve 


their engagement. 
Yet no one more quik 
unless it were Mattie ‘ 





gossips that ther 


t 


dation for such surmise now 








been on the first evening he had called. 

lhree months had come and gor June 
roses had blown; the July firecracker had 
been exploded; e green corn of Augus 
Was consumed: yw the grapes were ripet 
ng and the sickle moon of September 


in the tender sl} All thist 


me expended 





his chase and no act cor ete gain! 

On all Wednesdays and Saturdays punc- 
tually Barlow had made his ritualistic toilet 
and gone upon his way to his lady. Fre- 
quer he stopped at Carter’s Drug Store 
to make a purchase of chocolates, 
other evenings bore the garnered floral fruits 


of } Ss OWN generous garae n nand. 
¢ VE oY na stomed 
to e offerings to er I'he 





ound he got 
extending his tribute 


to Mattie 


Mattie had such a pretty manner ¢ i 
cepting the things he brought so mu 
lor and grace. Sometimes he felt a gre 
wave of longing rise in him. He wanted to 
do something ra tempestuous me 
thing like taking her into his arms, or s¢ 
r her hands and pressing them violent 


but he always controlled | 


not addressed Mattie as yet with a proposal 








of marriage; 1 he had properly pu 
t ase Nh le no right to attempt 
a pa ol any s 


tres « . 
Not that Mattie made him feel that he 
would be tre spassing. She ly glad 


ee him; she even let her little hand rest 





nextra moment in her greeting hand 
, indeed, until Barlow himself 

reluctantly let it go—lest he crush it 
There had been other things besides the 
chocolates and flowers too. Buggy rides, 
at first, and later many pleasant jaunts ina 
new automobile he purch: 
facilitate his courting TI 
occasions for Barlow. M: 
her proximity—weas delightful. He felt he 
wanted her always I 
lightful to touch Me 


her seated in the car; it was equally pleas- 


nak« rest 


1 espe Clally to 








ant to assist her into her serge ja 





pausing to admire 
witchery—he dared the audacity of 

his arm on the back of Mattie’s 
seat He got a sort of Vicarious comiort out 
oi touching the leather cushion agai 
which Mattie rested. 

He had eaten si 
had feasted on the fudge she made; he had 
partaken of ice cream wit! 
; *s; he had talked to her: 

ad ever cared to hear him 


} 
hardware, travel, biography, religion, et} 


Sometimes 


scenic 














‘ } 

ternate discouragement and elatior ed 

Barlow. Sure ly Mattie knew his feeling 

surel 1¢ had let her see his state of devo- 
1 


tion effectively! 

When he fancied she must know this his 
spirit soared. Was it not his love he told her 
when he dissected the chances of the Presi- 
dent’s renomination; when he discussed his 
favorite author, or spoke of the ideals a 
man should hold to in family life? Why 
y man speak of these things to a 
loved her? Was it not 


love that meved him to speak of strawberry 


snould al 


womal u less he 





ture 
ure 


tru? 


culture, the progress of the moving } 


and the growth of the automobile lr ’ 
True, they had spoken of those things in 
May and were still discussing them in 
September. When he realized all this he 
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He was near M 


atthe ve 
al veil bet 
Mattie would give him a 
nent! He felt she care 


, did she not realize hus tee 





> eve ¢g 
pretty we i ed, have _ 
hyly. “*And we ew eacl 
we were \ er Pe 
iv We ve bet ! i 
t htr t he BR 








oO} ya hing at a 1d 
B ww th fu 
He cleared | throat then and spoke of 
the effect a recent storm had } on | 
er’s Milldam. He wanted to drive M ‘ 
out ee it The m 
lows was a roma pot ‘ too 
Pe ips out there he and Matti 
It was only when going | e that he 
re 1 he had lost a pre ppor 
He should have told Mattie the ind ere 
that they were i great de more , 
friends; he should have made } cle 
tior He cursed his f y He w il 
inept, clun ! Hek \ \ er mes 
he put his foot into it with the be el 
tions in the world 
There was the n ter of not ng Mattie 
clothes, for inst Why did a woman 
( t uut a thing like that Yet did é 
ge? Aft 
' 





g l 
} iwh ex 
i not <« ‘ 
SOT } r 

ner appearance 


w-made white trock 








she had ghed. “*Do you like the way I 
look in it, Barlow?” she asked after a mo- 
ment 
Yes iid Barlow thoughtf I 

d 

t to have done bette 

man could be expected to re 
nize a flimsy dress under its proper 
but it made Mattie look so fine, and she 
had probably wanted him to say so. | 


ish! Did she not know it already 
olved passionately to mer 


1e seemed to lack inspirat 











“Quite aren t we? he had de ired 
appraising! their next meeting. “Been 
making another new dress, I see.” 





“Oh, no, Barlow; I’ve been wearing t} 
old thing ever since you began coming 22ers 
I got this old gray silk in Kansas Cit) 

It was madd And when it came t 
he spoke of Matt 





If 





wearing lavender it rned o eg 
and if, nsel, he armed | ‘ ) 
recogr r it proved to be , 
Bu ibsurdity, Ma 
pled at him. Sometimes, had he | 
it, her eyes gre w very tender ey rested 





1—sweet, maternal. 
Now Barlow felt desperately that the 
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time had come to do something. He must 
put it to her in some creditable s! 
Lately Charlie Showers had begun looming 
into the offing again. She had gone 
church sociable with Char 1 fhe | 
no right—no right—to claim her refus: 
Well, he would get it. He would ask her 
out and out 

But t ‘ame and the eve gs 
waned, yw did not Ll 

Mattie,”” he gulped one evening do 

you—do you like me 
. It seemed to him she gave a little ardent 
start— leaned a little nearer to him. It was 

















HHOWdo you know 
youte going tohavea Tree ? 


“Your Nose 
KMOWS 


By the spicy balsam fragrance that fills the house. What 


hearty cheer it proclaims. You just know it’s Christmas 


No fooling you on that fragrance! Nor can anyone 
deceive you either on a fine tobacco whose appealing 


fragrance proclaims purity, for—“Your Nose Knows.’ 


There is merry Christmas cheer in the pure fragrance of 


J the Perfect Tobacco 


The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is made 
store the sunshine of the Blue Grass region of Old Ken- 
tucky and bring cheer and satisfaction to you with every 


smoke —“Your Nose Knows.” 
— ~ 


;, SUARAN 
~ Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly — - 

in the palm of your hand to bring ga 
out its full aroma. Then smell it 


Z deep—its delicious, pure fragrance 

A e will convince you. Try this test 
> “oO with any other tobacco and we 
__\ will let Tuxedo stand or fall on 

AZ| your judgment 


a “Your Nose Knows” 











Guaranteed by 


Kar Mors aie 


INCORPORATES 
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The Bank Was a 
Fifth Wheel In Town 


Its deposits were going down instead of up. Its 
competitors seemed to have all the accounts. It 
had to have new business or quit. As the president 
looked around he found there was ene class of 
business men to whom no bank was paying any 
particular attention—they neither deposited nor 
borrowed money. They were the farmers! 


A Bank With a Heart 


and a good idea has won $3,500,000 deposits in the 
past five years by encouraging the farmers. And the 
region round about it has gained in prosperity along 
with the bank. George Kibbe Turner tells all about 
it in this week’s issue of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Other splendid features in the issue that is 
out today are: 


The Town That Jacks Built 


Getting Together in lowa 
Concrete in Cold Weather 


Beginning a Home Orchard 
The Early Bird 


As you make up your Christmas list in the next week 
or ten days just remember that the best gift of all for 
a friend in the country —living on a farm or in a suburb 
with a garden and poultry yard—is a year’s subscrip- 
tion for THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Send us a dollar 
with the name of the person to whom your gift is to go 
and on Christmas Day your friend will receive a card 
of notification in your name. 


“Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As Good as Wheat 
$1.00 the year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


963 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


5 cents the copy 








| she is? 


a very balmy evening and they were sitting 
| together on the top step of the veranda. He 

could look deep into her eyes. She wore her 

little silvery scarf with a flower pinned at 

her throat. There was something very ex- 

otic about Mattie this evening—something 
| that moved him profoundly. 

“Yes, Barlow—I—like you.” Her voice 
was very low; a little thrilled. 

“I—I’'m glad,” said Barlow scarcely 
above a whisper. 

There was a little silence. Their eyes held 
each other’s until Mattie’s wavered and 
dropped. Far off across the evening atrain’s 
whistle sounded. Silence again. Nothing 
more. 

After a space Mattie breathed a little 
sigh. 

“It’s getting late,” she said. 

“Yes—it’s very late—for this time of 
year.” 

It was a little incoherent—not what 
Barlow had meant to say; but he could not 
correlate the varied impulses that tore him. 

In the end he pressed Mattie’s hand good 
night respectfully and went on his way, and 
during two successive calls spoke most care- 
fully of music and poetry. 

It was Mattie who drove him finally toa 
new unease. 

“Mr. Showers is calling on Celia Thax- 
ter—quite regularly.” 

Barlow looked at her with a sort of hor- 
ror. Was it regret he detected in Mattie’s 
voice? 

“I suppose,”” she added, “‘they will be 
engaged presently.” 

“Perhaps they will,”’ agreed Barlow. 

“Celia is a pretty woman, I think; and 
Mr. Showers is quite fine-looking. They 
will make a very handsome couple.” 

“But it may not come to anything.” 

“I do not think,” said Mattie, “‘that Mr. 
Showers is the sort of man who would trifle 
with a woman—pay a lot of attention to 
her and—and keep other people away —and 
n-not say—anything.” 

“Well, I don’t take any stock in Charlie 
Showers. Celia’s too good for him!” 

“I think Celia is the prettiest woman in 
this town—don’t you?” 

“No; I don’t.” 

“Who do you think is the prettiest, 
Barlow?” 

“Well, it’s a matter of choice.” 

“I know, but whom would you choose? 

Barlow knew perfectly; but he could net 
find the phrase. 

“I think,” he said thoughtfully, “that 
you are fully as good-looking as Celia.” 

Mattie sighed. 

“Do you think she looks younger or 
older than I?” 

““Younger,”’ said Barlow literally after a 
minute’s pondering; it seemed a trifling, 
unimportant admission to him. 

“Indeed! And how old do you think 


“ About thirty—I take it.” 

“I’m thirty-four; and if you think she 
looks younger than I, and is thirty, you 
must think I look my full age.’”’ 

“Well,” said Barlow, “it’s a hard thing 
to say whether a woman looks her age or 
not—especially when you know her well. 
And then, too, everybody has his off 
times—times when he looks less and times 
when he looks more. I think,” he added, 
alarmed a little by something queer in Mat- 
tie’s eyes, ‘that you look Just right—for 
your age.” 

“Age!” said Mattie. “‘Age 

It was very still, save for the crickets 
that shrilled so loudly in the garden. 

“Why, Mattie—you don’t think = 

“TI think,” said Mattie with asperity, 
and her voice trembled a little, “that some 
men—that-some men —— Oh, what's the 
use?” 

What was the use? Perhaps Mattie her- 
self despaired. At any rate, one evening, in 
spite of the legend concerning "Celia Thax- 
ter, Barlow met her out driving with Charlie 
Showers. It happened a second time; and 
as they drove by he saw that Charlie’s arm 
was over the back of Mattie’s seat; nor did 
it protect the leather cushion solely. 

Barlow went home and paced his floor in 


| agony. In agitation he sat down and at- 


tempted to write Mattie a statement of his 
feelings. 
He tore up one effort after another. Use- 


| less! The ink turned to ice on his pen. 


Then he tried composing and memoriz- 
ing a declaration. He walked his bedroom 
floor—rehearsing—muttering. In the end 
he felt that he must let it rest with Provi- 
dence. . . . But it must occur at his 
next call. In some fashion he must bring 

| his wooing to a happy climax. 
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Mattie received him very sweetly. Per- 
haps she repented her philandering with 
Mr. Showers. At any rate she had never 
been more alluring. There was absolutely 
no excuse for further tardiness. The blood 
pounded into Barlow’s head; his pulses 
throbbed; his hands turned deathly cold. 
He took out his handkerchief a number of 
times and wiped his clammy face. 

Several times, just as he thought he might 
let the first word rise to his lips, Mattie, 
by some happy inspiration, deflected it, to 
speak of some small immaterial matter. 

But at last came a pause—an interval of 
silence in the moon-gold autumn evening. 
The moon began to goad Barlow desper- 
ately. And it must have had the same effect 
on Mattie. 

“Barlow,” she said out of the silence, “‘do 
you know that I can read palms?” 

“Can you, Mattie?” asked Barlow. 

“Yes. When I was in Kansas I was a 
gypsy and told a lot of fortunes at a church 
fair. Would you like me to read your palm, 
Barlow?” 

Sarlow tendered his hand in silence. It 
was an exquisite sensation— Mattie’s deli- 
cate fingers clasping his. He could have 
cursed the appearance of his hand. Hard- 
ware does not tend to the lily-fingered type 
It looked, he thought, like the hand of an 
ape. But Mattie was not revolted, appar- 
ently. 

“This moon is so bright,”” she remarked, 
“that you could easily read a printed page 
I can see every line in your palm plainly, 
Barlow. You have You have a nice 
hand, Barlow.” 

Was it a dream—a spiritual mirage—or 
did Mattie’s fingers seem to press his the 
merest soupcon? Barlow concluded he was 
mistaken. 

“You have —— You have lots of things 
coming to you: Money—good fortune. 

Oh, but there’s a spell of sickness, too 
that will be after you are quite old; and 
you will—les me see—yes—you'll re- 
cover. . . . And your heart line as 
She paused and tilted her head away from 
him. Her voice trembled a little. ‘‘ Bar- 
low, there’s—there must be some woman in 
your life; some woman you—you loved 
once—and—simply cannot forget. 

It Says so here.” 

“It’s a lie!” said Barlow hoarsely. 

Oh, but this was maddening beyond all 
endurance! To have her so near—so dear 
her sweet hand clinging to his—to be so tor- 
tured! He snatched his hand away and sat 
up very erect. 

** Mattie,” he said in a harsh voice he did 
not recognize—‘* Mattie, I want to—to tell 
you a littke—about—the prospects in the 
hardware business ——”’ 

**The hardware business, Barlow!” 

“Yes—I ” He could scarcely go on; 
then the lines he had composed flowed to 
his lips: “‘ When father left me the store we 
were doing a net business of eight thousand 
yearly. Our gross receipts the last year of 
father’s life were, if | remember right, 
$9318-odd. At that time there wasa blanket 
mortgage on the store and the house; but 
things promised to be pretty good and I got 
an extension of time. . . It was Arlo 
Simpson who was carrying it; and mother 
and I were so economical that by the time | 
was thirty I got it all paid off. 

“Business was a little slack the first two 
years after father’s death, because I was a 
greenhorn; but I got the hang of things 
presently. I found I could economize here 
and there—and I got cheaper rates from 
one or two jobbers than father had been 
doing; and by buying in bigger lots, too, I 
could geta better price. And so, one way 
and another, I’ve swung things pretty well, 
if I do say so. 

“Of course you understand the figures 
are net—and profits aren’t so big as they 
were a few years ago; but, take it all and 
all, I’ve increased business about one-third 
That's not bad in a town of this size.” 

He paused; but Mattie made no remark. 

“‘I—so that, take it all round, I may be 
said to have a sound yearly income—a 
sufficient to provide for all wants—and a 
great deal more than I need for myself. I've 
got the house—and that’s appreciated con- 
siderably; and I have a little farm out 
Mayville way. No—no person would need 
to feel that—that she would not be taken 
care of—or have nothing to look to in her 
old age si 

Mattie sat very still, her hands laced in 
her lap, a faint Mona Lisa smile in her eyes. 

“Why? Why do you want to tell me this, 
Barlow?” 

Barlow wiped his white face. 

(Cenciuded on Page 85) 
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=2\T Washington our Government has brought together a group of 
ae popularly known as the National Thrift Committee. The chairman 

wot is Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who dropped his work as head of the 

ment. « x « The purpose of this Committee is to have the 

| American people actually save two billion dollars and lend it to 

small amounts—twenty-five cents at a time—so that every man, woman and child in 
the United States not only may participate in this public service, but can at the same 
this money for the Government is important, but after all, the greatest value of the Com- 
mittee’s efforts will lie in developing a spirit of thrift among the people of our 


men officially termed the War Savings Certificates Committee and 

\ largest bank in America in order to give his services to the Govern- 

™ the Government at 4 per cent interest. These savings are to be in 

time be creating a nest-egg for the day when the war will end. « * « The raising of 
Country generally. 


If that can be accomplished 


and you and we know it will be 


the good effect will be felt for many years after this war. 


lf this Committee can teach the American 
nation as a whole the virtue of thrift it will 
have done a work valuable beyond measure. 


Thrift! Just what does being thrifty mean? 
The dictionary defines thrift as care and pru- 
dence in the management of one’s resources; 
economy and frugality; it says, “Thrift is the 
best means of thriving,” and to be thrifty is 
to be successful and prosperous. 


Thrift is the opposite of waste. Waste means 
to spend, thoughtlessly, unnecessarily, with- 
out return and without purpose. 


x** ® 


In devoting this space to the Government's 
plan to bring thrift before all the American 
people, we are in no sense advancing a prin- 
ciple new to those who have dealt with us. 
Our customers are primarily a thrifty people. 


In fact, when the question was put to us, 
“Wouldn’t a nationwide campaign toward 
thrift and saving, frugality, economy 
wouldn’t such a campaign injure your busi- 
ness’”’ our answer was that the customers 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. were innately a 
thrifty, careful people, that from the very 
foundation of this business, almost fifty 
years ago, the suggestion had always been 
made to let one’s own interests alone prompt 
him in buying. 


This Nation can In only through the Thrift of its People 


rhis business was founded on the belief that 
thrifty people in the United States, knowing 
the value of a dollar—and particularly of 
their own dollar—that these people, given 
the opportunity to save money in their pur- 
chases, would make use of that opportunity. 
te * 
Save—be thrifty, buy where you can buy 
best—those words sum up principles we have 
laid before the American public from the 
very beginning of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


And today the Government is placing the 
same thought before the people, and is ask- 
ing further that their savings be placed in 
loans to our Country. 


A household that does not consider the value 
of a dollar can rarely be a prosperous, happy 
and successful household; even less can a 
people prosper and at the same time be 
thriftless, wasteful and thoughtless of their 


earnings. 
a 


There is little need to dwell on the virtues of 
thrift to those who deal with us. 
tomers’ relationship with us is almost always 
prompted by thrift. 
virtues of thrift may be in times of peace, 
they are all the more important in these 


Our cus- 


But as important as the 


times of war. 


Save, be thrifty, buy where you can buy best! 
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Bringing excess strength, more economy and 
more satisfaction to a thousand lines of trucking 


HIS is Republic Special, full three-quarter ton with Republic capacity for 

excess Strain. It has a wheelbase of 128 inches, powerful Republic Motor, 
Reputlic Armored Radiator, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, and 
solid, enduring truck material and workmanship that insure users a new 
standard of service in the truck field. It is the simplest truck possible to build. 
With its simplicity goes rugged, stand-up quality which means long life under 
the hardest knocks. There is a wide field for this truck among users who 
realize that truck work requires original truck construction from the ground up. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1000 Distributing Centers 
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Seven models, */4-ton 
to 5-ton at low prices 


Republic Special Chassis, 
$895; Republic Dispatch 
for delivery purposes, $895; 
l-ton with bow top and 
stake or express body, 
$1195; 1'%-ton chassis, 
$1450; 2-tonchassis, $1885; 
3%-ton chassis, $2750; 5 
ton Thoroughbred chassis, 
$4250. All prices f. o. b. 
factory. We furnish every 
type of body. Write for 
book on any model. Ad 
dress Department Y. 
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Conciuded from Page 82 

“Mattie,” he said, “I’ve been thinking 
seriously a long time. . . . I—I’m a lone- 
some person. I’m not getting any younger 
either. You made a mistake about my 
hand, too; I’ve never tried to marry any 
woman—not before this.”” He cast about 
desperately. “‘So I'm putting it up to you. 
Even if you look at it in no other way than 
just as a business proposition, I—we—it 
would pay us to get married, Mattie. I 
could take care of you o 

*“Why do you want to take care of me?” 

Sarlow gulped. 

“There isn’t a woman in the world that I 
respect so much as I do you.” 

“Respect!”’ said Mattie 
sniff. 

“Or that I—I esteem more.” 

“Esteem!” said Mattie. 

He was not wrong about the sniff. 
got up suddenly. 

‘Barlow,” she s: “a woman—!I 
I Oh, you She turned away 
from him with a little despairing gesture, 
a little bitter laugh. “Barlow, | think it 


little 


with a 


She 
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will end here 
saying—any man that can't Oh, we 
there are men in this wor ” 
Emotion 
violently toward the house: and Barlow 
saw it slipping fr 





broke her voice She turned 


ym him— all } Paradise; 
all his happiness! . . . Life would not be 
worth living. A wave of horrible emotior 
submerged him 

“Oh, my Lord!” he moaned, forge tting 
all else. ** Don’t go—don’t r ! 
Mattie! Why, I cor n't ve without 
you! I love you! . Llove you so ™ 

‘Then, for heaven’s sake, why can’t yo 
say so?” ° . 

Mattie whirled round to him i 
into tears. And with her tears went the last 











of Barlow’s paraly: self-cor isness 
He was beside her ab | ! arms 
round her, pressing her to him 


‘Why, Mattie,”’ he said, “‘wasn’t T tell 


ing you? Oh, sweetheart! Oh, n 


girl ” But really, there is no need to 


goon; for at this point Barlow Wells ceased 
to have anything in common with the tith 
of this story. 


THE DARK-BROWN LIQUID 


Continued 


Miss Glaub rose and faced him. It was 
really too bad the colonel couid not appre- 
this exquisite pose of a Southern 
woman about to hold tradition sacred. 

“Don’t worry,’ she commanded. “I 
know a way to put a crimp in those guys.”’ 
Miss Glaub hesitated; were the words too 
forceful? 

But the colonel was all eagerness. 

**What—what is it?”’ he twittered. 

Miss Glaub looked at the date of the 
letter, did some simple addition, and gazed 
into the depths of the wicked green dinner 
ring. 

al only got the idea now,” she said. 
*T’ll have the whole thing worked out after 
to-morrow night.”’ 

~ ou’re a wonderful womar a the colo- 
nel breathed asthmatically, as he reached 
for his hat. 

‘What a 
Glaub with 

Safely tucked in a brig! a half 
hour later, Miss Glaub sat and wondered 


why some men were so sharp and business 


well of course in the col- 
was sim-plee 
family had never had to work—the 
retainers—it was wonderful; but even 
then Miss Glaub remembered the frayed 
cuffs and wondered 


ec1Mve 


kidder you are!” said Miss 


lowered lids 


t kimono 


like, an others 


onels Case it because his 


black 


f he spider waiting 
ny A heavier, 
to judge | 


louder, more as- 


by his steps along the 








A more appreciative fly if his first a 
words are ; 
As Mr. Uthas Garbe y 


the doorway . 


any criterion, 
od framed in 
he saw tor the f 





time the 
recent additions to the stage equipment. 
was familiar, but the 


The sinuous figure 
' the little phono- 


chaise !or 4 ie! He knew 
graph, but that passionate lamp! Then he 
spoke: 

“If there ain't more class to you to the 
square inch than even Beda Thara I’m a 
poor judge of class.”’ 

Mr. Garbey’s eyes seemed to admit, how- 
ever, that as a Judge he was considered 
some pumpkins. 

Miss Glaub broug! t her left hand slowly 
to her bosom. 

“* Please’ —very archly 
me up like a cee-ment ¥ alk 

Mr. Garbey drew his chi 
net and said with deep feeling: 
only thing | want to measure you to is a 
wedding ring.” 

But Miss Glaub was 'ooking over the 
dark, damp Garbey curls into some shady 
something beyond. Anyone with any dis- 
cernment could have seen a fine old white- 
columned mansion nestling among giant 
trees as old as the house itself, mirrored in 
the dark smoldering Glaub orbs. He could 
have seen the darkies’ cabins purple in the 
distance. He could have seen the mistress 
with the proud nobility of the South wel- 
coming the local gentry at the threshold. 
All this he could have seen; instead, he 
affected alarm at some imaginary shadow 
back of him that was frightening Miss 
Glaub. 

“But your eyes were as big as saucers,” 
protested Mr. Garbey when he was told 
rather dreamily not to mind her to-night. 


“don’t measure 


to the 


‘Sister, the 


ir closer 


from Page 20 


Instead of answering, Miss Glaub trailed 
slowly to the table and started the Old 
Black Joe record, with the sound doors 
closed to make it soft and far away. After 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground and Old 
Kentucky Home, Mr. Garbe y inquired, with 
elephantine clumsiness, if t} 
ion of F. F. V.’s or mere! 

Then, with her hands 
her to denote mental anguish | ) 
words—or Mr Miss Glaub told 
him that she alone stood bet 


Is Was a reul 





entertainment 





Gar>r ve, 
ween Sou 
tradition and its desecraters D. Bertram 
Pinkus et al. That twenty thousand dol 
lars’ worth of silk must be tur 
least ten thousand dollars in cash 
ribbon made in America— with 
dyes! Miss Glaub gulped the last sentence 
slowly, that Mr. Garbey might realiz 
enormity of the task before her 

Mr. Garbey 
had died 











When I first met yo 1,”” he evan, “I 
talked business first and—something else 
las 1 got stung then—but, sister, | 
going to take another ct! l’d athe 
fall dowr 1 job thar lown t 

tti¢ SILK I r ea 
but about mea g 





Miss Glaub interrupted him gent 


' 
‘It is only fair to tell you that others 
are - 
“Others,” said Mr. Garbey, “‘don’t ir 
terest me. I’m interested in you!” Mas 


terfully he took her left hand 
Miss Glaub let it lie within it warm 
embrace—after all, it was a mighty littk 





thing if he could only sell the I 

‘Now,” said Mr. Garbey briskly, “the 
ways an’ means committee will come 
order. First, who is this crazy old shaver 


Miss Glaub withdrew her hand abrupt 

* The gentleman is Col. Amasa Pi 
Je phson, of Kentucky,” she corrected a 
most tartly. 

‘I've gone to the foot of the lass,” 
apologized Mr. Garbey; “what's doing it 
town?” 

Miss Glaub allowed her har 





d to returt 
to the neutrality of her lap. ‘* Well, next 
week there is a big musical comedy opening 





the season at the Bijou, and the fall meet 
ing of the Bigburg Races 
Mr. Garbey invaded Belgium. 
“That makes it easier than ever—1 
ing to it!’’ he declared. “* All you have 
o get me about forty f tl 


vards of ‘ 
five nundred dollars expense money al 


the thing is all 

‘You mean 

“I mean,” Mr. Garbey continued, “that 
at the end of next week this old town will be 
fighting for Jephson Purpk 

Some time later, when Mr. Garbey rosé 
to depart, Miss Glaub said she was sorry 
that she couldn’t reward him as he deserved 
But she couldn’t help noticing as he sa 
good night that his cuff was without fra 
and had the pret-tiest blue and gree: 
stripes! 


over 


i 


v 
ND it was even so. A week later, wher 
the Bigburg Grand Circuit Races 
opened for the fall meet, the ands and 
boxes were dotted here and there 
most peculiar shade of purple. It wa 
different, as well as peculiar, and in eac! 








waited until the last gulp 
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instance it dotted the head of a particularly 
pretty girl. One, whom several recognized 
as Miss Billie Taylor, of the Golden Glow 
Company, wore a loose sports coat of the 
shade to match her hat. She sat in a most 
prominent box 
And then round the golden oval came 
Ormondy Boy, a glistening gleam of black, 
and behind him, gently clucking, rode old 
Pop Rivets, the king of them all. And Pop, 
instead of the Rivets black, wore the same 
peculiar purple color in coat and cap. Just 
before old Pop nodded to the judges that 
he was ready to go for the world’s trotting 
record, a bull-voiced announcer told the 
stands that Col. Amasa Pickering Jephson, 
formerly of Kentucky, had purchased an 
option on Ormondy Boy, and the purchase 
price was one hundred thousand dollars. 
The stand gasped and then cheered wildly. 
Pop nodded and the crowd stood up. 
Ormondy Boy was off! The time at the 
quarter brought a wild cheer. At the half, 
hats were waving. When the time for the 
mile was announced, hedlam broke loose. 
As Ormondy Boy wheeled to return past 
the stands a band broke into The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Peopled yelled them- 
selves hoarse. And then, just as Pop was 
tipping his hat, the band stopped. All eyes 
suddenly turned to a common center of 
interest. In the most prominent box the 
girl in the purple sports coat had jumped 
to her chair. Pulling her purple hat from 
the mass of golden curly hair she waved it 
| wildly in the air. 
| “Jephson Purple! Jephson 
| she shriiled; and the crowd, 
| coat to coat, suddenly 
mighty chorus: “ 
Purple!” 





Purple!” 
looking from 
began to echo a 
Jephson Purple! Jephson 


vi 


“OF COURSE it’s press-agent stuff,” 
growled Jerry Anderson, of the Big- 
burg Star; “but we'll have to fall for it 
though. That crowd went crazy out there. 
But we'll fool the theater guy that slipped 
it over. Play up the purple angle, and 
the colonel an’ his one hundred thousand 
bucks—by the way, who in hell ever heard 
of old Jephson having a hundred thousand 
dollars?” 

And because a world’s record is news 
and because the purple incident could not 
be eliminated—the story went over the 
wires muc h after the fashion of Jerry An- 
derson’s decision. 

The Mammoth, in on the ground floor, 

as it were, had a window of Jephson purple 
| waists and hats the following morning. 

They melted away before noon. 

“What is Jephson Purple? Send us all 
you can get!”” This and many other in- 
quiries flooded jobbers within a radius of 
one hundred miles. 

“We want Jephson Purple,’ 
women as far east as New York. 

The colonel began limiting quantities to 
bolts—then to half bolts and then, with 
twenty-three thousand dollars safely tucked 
in the Third National, the Jephson Silk 
Company announced that it had no more 
Jephson Purple 

“*Get some more!” 
facturers. 

““Can’t be done,” re} 
Silk Company. 

And then, slowly, Jephson Purple passed 
on to fashion’s limbo, without the David 
Belasco of it all knowing why some pro- 
gressive manufacturer didn’t step in and 
supply the demand. 

“Why didn’t they 
the colone |. 

‘I bought it all.” 

“But why didn’t they make some more‘ 
It would be as easy as buying an ption.” 

“I don’t know,” admitted the colonel. 

Languidly Miss Glaub took her huge 
muff from the waiter—they had been din- 
ing at the colonel’s expense—and rose. 


insisted 


demanded the manu- 


lied the Jephson 


’ Mr. Garbey asked 
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“It'd take ‘em too long to let it fade,” 
she said witheringly. 

Both men rose. 

Miss Glaub looked from one to the other. 

“A rose between two thorns,” said 
coyly. 

The colonel ignored Mr. Garbey’s at- 
tempt to assist Miss Glaub with her neck- 
piece. As he adjusted it on tiptoe, he 
whispered: ‘‘What a wonderful little bro- 
mide you are.” 

“Wonderful what?” 

“Bromide.” 

“Oh—yeh, 
uncertainly. 

Alone within its charming web the spider 
sought a little brown book that was indis- 
pensable when Glaub epistles were written. 
Slowly she turned the pages. Under one 
headed B she stopped. A look, first of in- 
credulous amazement, then of black anger 
crept over the face of the spider. It joined 
the jade dinner ring and the jet earrings in 
registering wickedness and determination. 
The spider recollected with grim satisfac- 
tion that the colonel’s cuffs were slightly 
soiled as well as frayed. 

““My Gawd! The nerve and ungrate- 
fulness of the poor old fish!”’ she hissed in 
the direction of a small pile of records. 

A few moments later Mr. Garbey 
holding her hands. 

‘Well, sister?”’ he questioned brusquely 

Miss Glaub motioned him silently to 
chair. 

“T wanta talk to you 
Garbey.”’ 

“You an’ 

“You 

“You know what I mean, si 
going away without giving 
chance.” 

Miss Glaub gave him a dazzling smile of 
the utmost warmth, which changed slowly 
as her eyes nearly closed and her hand 
began to wave with the slow rhythm of an 
asp. 

“Ain’t it funny, 
can misjudge 
it funnier the 
for be Ing 
hole 

“If you mean 
Garbey, “why, 
lunch. He 

“Don’t mention his name to me,” 
the lady. ‘“‘It makes me 
cuffs.” 

““He must ’a’ got in bad all right if 

The asp stopped. 

“That poor fish! I’m offen 
sides, he never had the class that 

“Yes?” breathed Mr. Garbey. “ Ye 

‘That some of my other gentlemar 
friends have.” 

Mr. Garbey captured the 

** After all, pep 
Garbey?” 

“Sure, but ¥e 

“Il was born in Paterson, New Jersey, 
Mr. Garbey’’—this in the tone of one mak- 
ing a confession. 

**Where you was born don’t interest me,” 
said the gallant Mr. Garbey, “‘but where 
you're going to live this winter Now 
Ne w York 

Miss Glaub slowly averted her head 
Gi: azing at the point of her satin slipper she 
spoke in the wondering tones of a child: 

“T ain’t making any promises, 
Garbey, but 

‘Yes”’ eagerly. 

*“But sometime — 

A convulsive grip on the asp. 

“Yeh?” 

““Sometime—sometime I wanta know 
what you would do to a man—a person 
that called your wife a dark-brown liquid.” 


she 


asked the siren. 
The colonel smiled. 
” said the puzzled Miss Glaub 


was 


a 


Mr 


earnestly 
me both.”’ 


ter. I ain't 
you another 


Mr. Garbey, how 
Ain't it? An’ ain’t 
some people repay you 
helping them out of a 


you 
pec ple? 
way 
kind an’ 


the said Mr. 
he seemed quite grateful at 


colonel,” 


begged 


sicker than his 


asp 


don’t it, Mr 


counts, 


does. 


Mr 


Slowly the dark eyes closed, 
silent enjoyment of the combat. 
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Your Government has left you 
| at home. Others are fighting 
for you. So this question is now 
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more than ever to the point: 


Are You Making Good? 


Do you and your job fit each other? Is your energy bringing you 
a 100% cash return? It must, if you are to do your bit. The situa- 
tion demands that you work and earn and save. 





Whatever your job, we offer you—as we offered A. B. Arment— 
a chance to do more, to earn more and to save more. 


Mr. Arment is no longer as young as he was. 
earning power is greater than ever. Yours can be, too. 


But today his 
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secure their orders for new or renewal yearly subscriptions; and we 
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The Pathe’ Sapphire Ball-enlarged 200 diameters 
§ 


The one greatest The one greatest 
phonograph feature is Christmas gift is 
the Pathé sapphire ball the Pathéphone 


TOULDN’T it be a good idea to drop all those miscellaneous Christ- That tone is due partly to the violin-body sound-chamber, partly 
mas-present problems, and make one real gift to the whole family Pathe reproducer, but most of all to the Pathe sapphire ball 


this year It’s a big thing—that little sapphire ball 
All rioht—do it sig in what it does, and how it does it 


Almost any Pathe dealer will arrange to deliver your Pathéphone upon Not merely because it does away with changing needles, and not merely 


of a small first payment, and enable you to complete the purchase at because the records are guaranteed to play 1000 times 
tervals during next year But because the way its polished, rounded jewel surface fits into the 


del of the Pathephone will make an ideal gift: ideal because of half-round groove of the record enables it to bring out all the TONE that 


j 


ou; and ideal because it’s different was engraved in the groove by the artist’s voice It isn’t merely lifelike t's 


rings you the entire repertoire of the record-lists of all LIFE 


ts, but a whole dazzling NEW world of music, im addition, The Pathéphone is the phonograph you want Hear it—and 
| knows little about Ihe great voices to which all Europe at the nearest Pathe shop! (Or write to us direct 


the brilliant orchestras, the famed military bands, and 
] 


lands that , Romance—the brilliance and beauty The Pathe Record Guarantee 


osed book to most Ame ricans 


wkes rift 
StInaS ' We guarantee every Pathe Recor 
‘ , : 

Pathephone ent from any needle-played machine It the Pathé Sapphire Ball, without 


PON} tone and without wing any 


/ 


M a +} f , Phe Other 20%"’ —a new book for merchants. Free. Send forit. You 
CTCIVAMS have asked yourself all sorts of questions first and last about the phono- 
rraph and record business —whether it’s a line you could handle, and 

like that This book answers them all. It will give you an entirely new line on the phono- 
business and will likely enable you to decide with your eyes open whether you can make liberal, 


, Safe, steady money out of your share of the phonograph and record business. Don’t 
lecide it without seeing page 2 of that book “The Other 20%.’’ Send for it. 
merchant alr h ¢ 


acim im 


v 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO., 20 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pathe Freres Phonograph Co. of Canada, Ltd., 5 Clifford Street, Toronto 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MILLION 
DOLLARS 


Continued from Page 23 


‘I don't know,” Isaid. “I never thoug! 
of it one way or the other.” 
He was, though, in a way. He had tl 





levil-may-care style to him—even then 

ind that bold, kind of insolent way of | 

ng at you, when he wanted to, that kind 

of took the women—as it 
urd. 


** Goodness 


look- 
came 


!” said Zetta. “I 


was SO 0 





lize he 
ttle next 


le against.” 


to that big ogre of a thing he 


I wouldn't tell him that.” 
Why not?’ 
‘They don’t like to be told about it 
nen they’ re little.”’ 
‘“*He’s not so small when you see him 
this way. If he had been younger,” sh« 


said, and laughed back over her shoulder 


to me, going out to meet him—“‘if he was 
what I thought he was, I was just going t 


take him round the neck and give him ab 
hug and a kiss.”” And she went out holdir 
out both her hands to him. 

“It was great,” she said to him. “Great! 
Just splendid. You beat him all to pieces 
that great big beast of a thing. Didn't 
you? I almost died, watching you, from 
excitement.” 

“You know what shesaid tome, Chuck 
said I. “She said if you were only a littl 
younger she certainly would have kis 
you.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said Chuck, 
but his face got fire color; he dropped her 
hands right away, and stood there 

“IT would,” said Zetta, standing looking 
at him in that straight-out way of hers 
“IT meant it. If you'd been three 
younger I certainly would have done it too 
For you saved our lives. You don’t know 
how much we owe you.” 

“Not so bad as that, I guess,” 
boy, shifting to his other foot 

‘You did,” said Zetta. “ May be you've 
made us rich—by this. And when it does,” 

he said, “you want to make them pay 
you for it too.” 

“We will,” said I. ‘*Don’t you fret! I 
generally manage to pay my debts to most 
people, whatever I owe them, whet} 
1 good turn or a bad one. 
And you did us one this time, Chuck, all 
right—a good one. We've got to hand it 
to you. You did the job to-day.” 

* Aw, I den’t know,” he said, looki 
and down again. “You'd ought to killed 
me if I hadn’t. I had fifteen seconds o1 
him to the mile. I had the only machine 
on the track.” 

**And you rode it, in the second place 
said I. ‘“‘You can’t tell me. I saw 
That big murderer didn’t you muct 
did he, boy?” I said, slapping him on the 
shoulder. “‘He didn’t turn a hair on you.” 

“Who?” said Tom’s boy, stiffening up 
and looking into my eyes again. ‘“‘That 
big stiff? Not in a thousand years!” 

“How much was he hurt, anyhow?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, not much.” 

“How much?” 

“Splinters, that’s all—from that b 
track—right through the leather; stucl 
all over him, like a dressmaker’s pin 
cushion.” 

“Nothing broke?” 

“Not so far as they can se¢ 

“Well, you gave him what was 
to him this time, anyway.” 

“He did it himself,” said Chuck. “ He 
wouldn’t have done it if he hadn't 
mad with the heat, after the grand stand 
bawled him out.” 

“It’s too bad you didn’t kill him,” said I 
“He needed it—the murderer. And you 
want to look out for him after this. He'll 
be laying for you. He'll get you if he car 

“He can try!” said Tom’s boy, glancing 
up at me a second again with those eyes 
of his. 

“Well, there’s one thing,”’ I said to him, 
“you won't lose anything by this day’ 
work, not if I can help it.” 

“Look,” said Zet, breaking in, “‘I tell 
you what we’re all going to do now. We're 
all going over to New York to some big 
restaurant and celebrate!” 

I saw Pasc grin, and I did after him 

“You've got the money for it, I suppose,” 
I said to her. 

“No, but you 
came back at me. 


sm SC 


years 


said Tom’s 





I always have 


ng up 


you 


scare 


yard 


coming 


beer 


have—somebody,” she 





*We won't have—not wher 
bi paid,” said I 

““What'll we do then?” she said We've 
got to celebrate somehow.” 


“We hav 


s here 





‘ e 
member,” 
“Here,” oy; “I can let " 
have it or i prize 
“That t necessary Il guess 
aid Pasc, and grinned again. “I’ve got it 
I've got enoug for that irom what 1 got 


part payments on those machine 


} cht ¢ , ] e+ 
ll right then,” said Zetta: “‘ come or 
e you're voung, eh? aid I, 
good myself 
pe. ar t ) ‘ she 
se to! of it, f 


Going? Gong where said Zetta 
“You're coming with us Why certainly 
you are. This is your party, mostly. Ur 
less you've got some other place y id 
rather go,”’ she said, fastening her eyes on 
him. “Have vi u?” 

“No,” he said, looking up and grinning 
at her, “‘I guess not 

“Well, then, come along ther said 
Zetta 

Do you all want me?” he said, lo ng 
atr 

Sure, we all want you. Wh ho 
we I told hin 

They'd have nothing t 1 t 
anyhow,” said Zetta lhis was ‘ 
ly i for it, and you rode 

I'll ju n across here,”’ he said, wher 
we stopped laughing at her I’ve got ) 
I sh mysell ior a mil ( 

Hurry up then,” she said We be 
waiting for you. We'll walk slow nd 
yi "ll catch up with us 

He’s not much more than a i n 
all she Said to us, W ching after him rur 

rhe kid freckle iren’t all off 


ma I said 

And ther he turned round qu i 
shoved her arms through Pas ind mune 
nd started along between u 

“This is our night, boys,” he said, lool 


ing up, “isn’t it? We've just got to cele 

brate some way 
“The only thing,” she 
1.6 , 








complete would te s here 
wouldn’t it Have hed her 
yet?” she i to me you ought to 
be ashamed of your elf ido it just as 
soon as we can find an office She mustn't 
wait a minute, sitting worrying about it.’ 


“That's right,” said I 
“T can sec her eyes snap wher she get 
it,” said Zetta. “I can almost hear 





stammer, getting excited. She'd ought t 
I , Bill. She put as muct to a 
us more 
1ess tha right, too i] 
She'd take her heart out ar e it to 
you, Bill,” she s 1, lo ng atr I su 


wanted it.” 
“And then get mad i 


said and laughed 


‘You don’t deserve her, B ! Ld 
laughing back. “She’s too good for you, 
nd that s the trut! 
| gues , at that,’’ I told her 
Or for any of us She's al angel 4 
kind of a littl spunky angel. I alway 
think of her way 


“A fighting ar 
“Yep,” said 


gel, eh?” said I 


Zetta; “they have them 


that way. I read it when I was i chooi 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
“Look! Come on!” she said, looking 
back over her shoulder. “* Here he come 
As we went out into the street there wa 
that poster that fellow of ours had pasted 


out on the walls and fences: 
Hoot-Toot! 
Get Out oF Our RoutTE 


HOODLUM! 


vir 
1; CERTAINLY did look rosy, on the 
face of it, right after that. Every mail 
was full of orders and applications for 
agencies for days and weeks The ome! 


especially got all excited over it 
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his Christmas, give CONKLINS 


No other present so sensible and practical. You 
choose the CONKLIN because it is the perfect pen. 
balks. It with 
And it last 


is distinguished by its littl 


It never leaks, scratches or write 


velvet smoothness, always. 


The CONKLIN 


**Crescent-Filler,”’ that wonderful and original device 


ror year 


that fills the pen in four seconds, 





Self- Filling 


«) Fountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 
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A pair of Ivory Garters makes a 
moderately priced and most ac- 
ceptable Christmas present. With 
beautiful fittings, of highest grade 
elastic, and light of weight; 
the Ivory Garter is the gentleman's 
garter. Doesn't bind, has no pad, 
very comfortable. Give brother 
or father a pair of Ivory Garters 
this Christmas. Ask your dealer 
or will send direct. 


Prices: 50c, 35c, 25c 


DEALERS: Order from your job- 
ber or direct Catalog including 
women 8 garters on request. 


very 


Ivory Garter Co., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
N. ¥. Sales Office, 200 Sth Ave. 
The leory Garter is the 
ame high quality 
we the 





. Hang Pictures Without Nails 
Vin v7, i. + . a roe Bectset 9Oue walle ane pages and 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO ~ Ceeeisag- fee tat sol 
a pets “lees ak Haneer with 


cr At Stationery, Hardwar . Drug ont 
. Samples and 
" Write Dept. S. 


MOORE veun. PIN as Philadelphia Pa. 





ASK FOR 
and GET 


The Original 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
Digestible 


nvalids and Growing Children, 


nal } d-Drink For All Ages. 


Your kind of 
a shoe 


Rich Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder. 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 








TU 


UL 


i little more. 


SARE 
DEP iy 
Of all articles of appa 
shoes. Ralston shoes 
rice you } i\ 


because 


and more toot 


wear longer they fit so well. 


‘4 i ifa ee nm request 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 


Sold in 3000 good stores 


Six to ten dollars 


DEAI 
\ o4? 


ERS 


ituhenoe: Rus 








| dollars on every car? 


| her, 


| said. 


out his old envelope and stub again, 


| dealer, 


get our money in. 
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“See here,”’ said Polly, pulling out a 
paper, when I came home. It was the 
second week after that race. “See here, 
didn’t you tell me we were going to sell two 
hundred machines a year?” 

**We ought to do that, anyhow,” said I. 

“ And didn’t you tell me you'd make fifty 


“*Nearer said I, “when we're 
going right.’ 
“But that would be 
dollars a year!” 
“Yep!” said I. 
“Oh!” she said, and kept still. I don’t 
suppose we'd ever had twelve hundred dol- 


sixty,” 


twelve thousand 


| lars a year before to spend on ourselves. 


But I didn’t speak about the rest of it to 
naturally. I just kept up a terrible 
thinking to myself. I had for several days 
and nights then. 

“Whe at’s the 
Polly. 

**Oh, I don’ t know,’ 
I ate, I guess. 

“Well, I guess not!” she said, 
*‘not when I’m cooking for you.” 
“Maybe I ought to cut out coffee,’ 

“I’ve been drinking quite a lot.” 
**What you'll have to cut out,” she said, 
“is working all day and thinking about it 
all night. Go to sleep.” 
** Don’t worry about me,” I said. “‘When 
I get tired doing a good business—making 
money—lI’ll let you know.” 
And I lay still and figured on it- 
I was doing all the time now, 
couldn’t find some loophole. It was no use 
to bother Pase about it. It wouldn’t be 
any good; and that was my end of the busi- 
ness anyhow. But finally he got it himself. 
*Here’s a funny thing,” said Pase, com- 
ing in and sitting down in the office after six 
o’e ‘loe k. “I wish you'd explain it to me.” 
“What?” I asked him. 
“We claim we can turn ou 


matter with you?” said 
“You don’t sle ep at all.’ 


said I. 


“Something 


miffed; 


the way 


if I 


to see 


three hun- 


| dred machines a year here.” 
“ , ” 


es. 

“And we're going to.” 

“I see orders for three hundred righ 
now,” said I. 

“How are we going to?” 

“You don’t mean machinery? We can 
make them up, or get them made now; you 
know that.” 

' I mean money,” said Pasc. 
are you going to get the money?” 

‘I wish I knew,” said I. And I shut up 
and let him talk. 

**As I understand it,” 


“How 


getting 
“you 
down from the 
and twenty-five 
making fifty per 
And the 


said Pasc, 


get twenty-five per cent 
with the order; 
more when you deliver; 
cent when your de live ry is made. 
rest on sixty days.’ 

“Te.” 

“So if you sell a machine for two hun- 
dred dollars to a dealer; you get one hun- 


| dred dollars from him, and it costs you one 


hundred and fifty dollars.” 
“Ves, 


“So while you seem to be making fifty 


| dollars on a machine you're really out fifty 


dollars in actual money for every machine 
that goes out from the shop.” 

‘Tosay nothing of the time before that 
I said, “‘while the machine is being made 
in the factory.” 

“Yes,”’ said Pasc, with his old blue eyes 
on me, wetting his old pencil and going on 
with his Siguring. 

‘‘Nowthen,”’ hesaid slowly, “ifit stopped 
some time— this thing—we'd catch up and 
But now, growing the 
we never can catch up; it gets 
worse every day. Is that right?” he asked 
me, looking up. “‘I want to get that right.” 

“That's right.” 

“Then that’s a peculiar thing 
he said. ‘“*The more money we 
making, the less we’ve got. You wouldn't 
believe it!” 


way we are, 


ain't it?”’ 
seem to be 


yes,” I said. “Sure it’s 


‘Peculiar, 

culiar! And dangerous!” 
**Dangerous!”’ said he. 

“It’ s going to bust us if we don't look 
out.’ 

“Bust us!” Pasc, stopping and get- 
ting it into his head. H’m! Making 
money so fast it’ll bankrupt us. That’s a 
new one! 

“What 
asked me 

“You tell me 

“You can’t 
more.” 

st ha 

“Nor take any 
selves.” 


“Not and live!” 


pe- 


said 


‘ ‘ — 
are we going to do about it?” he 


after a while. 


cut down expenses much 


more of the work 


our- 
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“Well,” said he, 
then, I suppose.” 

“What?” 

“You've got to stop your delive ries till 
you get some of your money in. 

“You can yy 

“Can't?” 

“No. How can you?” I asked him. 
“You know those dealers as well as I do. 
They're in business to sell a machine when 
an order comes for one, ain’t they? If they 
don’t get deliveries from us they'll sell 
somebody else’s, won't they?” 

“Good and sure!”’ said Pasc. 

“But it don’t stop there. If we lost that 
order it wouldn’t be so much. One order’s 
notso much. But what we lose is the dealer. 
If we can’t deliver goods he starts for the 
fellow who can—and hitches up with him.” 

“Naturally.” 

“But that ain’t all,” I said. ‘‘The minute 
he does that he not only don’t push our ma- 
chine any longer, he knocks it, by com- 
parison anyhow. And no matter what a 
reputation you’ve got or what your goods 
are you can’t stand continual knocking like 
that—especially with a thing like ours—a 
motor cycle—where the ordinary man 
don’t have enough real knowledge but what 
a dealer can tie him all up in ten minutes’ 
talking.” 

“So we've got to keep growing,” 
Pasc after a while, “anyhow!” 

“Unless we want to die.”’ 

“That’s a funny thing,” he said, think- 
ing a while. “If you grow you bust and if 
you don’t grow you bust just the same 
You’re damned if you doand you're damned 
if you don’t. And as it is, we're in « 
of being killed by overprosperity 
muc ‘h business.” 

“hat’s about it,”’ said I. 

“What are we going to do about it 
asked me after a while. 

‘There’s just one thing,”’ I saic 
all. I’ve been thinking over it 
night: We've got to get more 
somehow.” 

“Credit?” 

“I guess that’s all you can get,” said I. 
‘I’ve got Briscoe & Co. to he Ip us out some, 
by showing them what we were doing. 
That’s our biggest account, of course, and 
I’m working on some of the others.” 

“What about the bank?” he wanted to 
know. 

‘I’ve been trying to get Proctor —— 
over he re for a week to look us over,” I 
said, ‘“‘to see if he won't give usa little more 
than that one thousand dollars we've got 
now. He says now he'll be over to-morrow. 

“Gad!” I said, thinking. ‘“* What a power 
these fellows have got that control the 
money! You don’t realize it until you goin 
business for yourself; and get up against a 
thing like this. You sweat and drag and 
work eighty-one hours a day. And when 
you're through the day and covered with 
dust and oil and blisters, one of these 
damned still-faced dudes from a bank drives 
over in his limousine, with a flower beside 
him in a little glass vase, and decides 
whether you're going to live or die. That 
thing drives me crazy. It always has, ever 
since I was in business—to have to get down 
and crawl round to men like Proctor Bill 
ings, and ask them for permission to go on 
living.” 

“What will he do for us in the 
asked Pasc. I can him still yg 
there in his overalls, with his envelope and 
pencil stub; and his old faded eyes staring 
out at me over a smear of machine 
his old prominent cheek bones. 

**Not much.” 

““What'll you do then, 
us?” 

“I'll have to try and tease the creditors 
alon g the best way I can.” 

‘It ain ’t normal, is it?” 
way we ‘re doing?” 
‘No. But what can you do?” 

“Get some money in from somewhere 

“Yes,” I said “if we could. I thought 
maybe I might get some idea out of Proctor 
Billings along that line—if he comes.” 

He came that next day, as a matter of 
fact, locked up in his limousine, wearing 
his chamois gloves, and went through the 
shop with me as if it was a special favor to 
me; and Pasc came along for a minute and 
spoke to him and looked at him, all smeared 
up with machine oil so he couldn’t shake 
hands. And then Billings flicked off his 
new gray suit with a fine handkerchief and 
sat down in the office for a = or two 
and listened to me talk, without any mors 
expression on his face than there is on the 
bottom of a china plate. 

(Continued on Page 93 


“‘there’s only one thing 


said 


»” he 
l, “that’s 
day we 

money 


bank?” 


see ittir 


ol on 


if he won’t help 


This 


said he. 
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* Chests in various ‘poabial 
Colony containing twenty-six to two hun 
dred and fifty-two pieces at prices 
from $22.10 to $285.00. Presentation 
cases With individual pieces. and 
Somes icine icine Isnt) fag per? efi bape 


SOR l ; Vegetable Dishes.ete, matching 
to $2500 W hen purchased “ Taal rut th spuuns, knives arad forks 
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This year let the Christmas spirit 
merge with the spirit of patriotism 


By choosing electrical gifts for your family and 
your friends, you simplify their housekeeping prob- 
lems—you make it possible for them to give more 
time to the good work women everywhere are doing 
—you enable them to carry on easily the work or 
the domestic servants who are taking the places of 
men in industries vital to the war. 


Three disagreeable tasks that waste the house- 
wife's time and energy are the sweeping, the washing, 
and the ironing. Three Western Electric devices, 
the vacuum cleaner, washing machine and electric 


iron, so simplify these tasks that they are no longer 
hard, monotonous work. 


The Western Electric Portable Sewing Machine is 
another useful gift. This new kind of a sewing ma- 
chine .1as made it possible for thousands of women to 
make their own and their children’s clothes —another 
war time economy. With it, much more can be ac- 
complished—and it will make sewing a joy, nota task. 


Table and floor lamps, toasters, grills, warming 
pads and vibrators are others in the long list of 
appropriate electrical gifts. They can all be had, bear- 
ing the familiar quality-mark, Western Electric. 


Go to ‘your light company, electrical dealer or department store if you would 
choose gifts this year that will make your Christmas both practical and patriotic. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Boston 
New Haven 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Bu flalo 


Atlanta 
Savannah 
Birmingham 


Dallas 
Houston 


New Orleans 


Baltimore 
Richmond 


Charlotte 


Detroit 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 


Denver 
Salt Lake City 
Portland 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 


Kansas City Minneapolis 
Omaha St. Paul 
Oklahoma Milwaukee 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western 


EJ ects IC 


“se. Helpful Gifts -« 
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Continued from Page 90 But this particular time things were a 
“T don’t see } w,”” he sald hinally, getting little bit easier I got a little 1 
up, “I can be of any use to you. We can't cash down from one or two of the dealer 
take on any more of a loan for you in the and I was feeling pretty good 
bank. You're overextended too much. You “1 tell you what I think, P: I 
aren’t in any condition for a bank to take He had come in for a minute, betwee 
up—from what you say yourself.” and we sat there in the office. “I be 
“What can we do?” said l, yetting des- we're beginning to se« daylight I be 
perate and mad He always got me or we turn a few more corner 
t raw just lo t him r N i < eve 
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“Maybe I do,” I said. “But that don’t 
make any difference in what we're talking 
about. I've told her she could have help 
if she wanted it.” 

“TI know you 
‘That's perfectly true. 
do it all herself; she’s told me about it. 
You could see how you'd feel. She thinks 
it’s her one great chance— just like the rest 
of us. She’s ambitious to do it all herself 
to show she can; so if she does make good 
it will be better pay for her afterward. 
She’s ambitious in her way. And she’s got 
a mother and asister at home, kind of partly 
de pe ndent upon her. 

‘I know all that,” 

“‘She’s ambitious, 
along. ‘“‘She wants to do it all 
overconscientious. That’s the 
honestly think half her trouble is because 
she’s always working in our interest. I 
think she’s trying to save us money, trying 
to do so much herself.”’ 

‘I do myself,”’ I told him. 


have, Bill,” said Pasc. 
But she wants to 


said I 

naturally,” Pase went 
And she’s 
trouble. I 


“That’s the 


“‘And she thinks sometime she'll handle 
_* 

“That's just it!” I 
now Out twenty 
round to the bank. 


“Look at it 
minutes, just going 
She can’t do it. The 
job’s too big for her. She can’t follow it 
round. I’m sorry for the kid, just as you 
are, but the thing’s too big for her, that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“It’s been pretty big for most of us,’ 
said Pasc, “‘when you come right down to 
it 


said. 


‘It isn’t killing either of us yet,” I said, 
seeing again how pale her face was, when 
she went out— with that kind of bluish look 
to it, like skimmed milk; as if the blood 
was all out of her body. And great dark- 
b lue rings round her eyes. 

“Where is she now, anyhow?” I said, 
wondering what kept her at the bank; and 
remembering her face again, I suppose, as 
she went out. 

“She'll be back in a minute,” said Pasc. 

**I don’t want to work her to death, any- 
how,” I said. “I don’t want her to die on 
our hands.” 

I was werried about 
find her there evenings 
to close—struggling to catch up, fighting 
the figures on those b wks of hers; trying 
to get them right. I had to se *% her home 

‘I’m sorry for her,’ I said, looking up 
at the clock again, wondering why she 
stayed; “‘we both are. But we might be a 
darn sight sorrier for ourselves for some- 
thing she might do to us. She might be a 
dangerous thing to us. She’s got so now 
you can’t rely on her. And she'll make 
sume bad mistake we can’t afford.” 

And | turned and looked at the 
again 

*Well,” 
her a little 

And just then I saw her, finally, outside, 
coming on the street. She was a homely 
kid, thin and small; and always dressed in 
a blue-serge suit that seemed as if it was 
falling off of her, and a little round cheap 
hat 


She 


her too. I used to 
when we were ready 


clo k 
said Pas 


lk nger * 


“IT guess we can try 


in the door— holding her bank 
lip in her hand. And I got up 
from the color of her face that 
omething had happened 
She didn’t say a word 
and walked right by us 
her desk—and threw 
her face on them 
loud, but as if 
all to piece 


*What is it?” 


>” 


came 
and a 
l could see 


bool 


She came right in 
and sat down at 
her arms down and 
and started erying; not 
he were going to tear herself 
aid I. **What’s the mat- 
ter now 
And Pa 
stop her 
But we 


¢ went over beside her, trying to 


her; 
her face 
make her 
and bury 


couldn't get a word out of 
either of u She just lay with 
hidden, and when we tried to 
tulk she'd just sob a little worse 
her face in deeper 

What is it?” we 
“What is it?” 

But she just hunched her shoulders, cry- 
Ing 

She had on that little cheap round straw 
hat of hers, and it fell over crooked on 
side. In one of her hands that stuck 
out, she had her bank book and a slip of 
paper 

““What have you done?” said I, stiffening 
up. For I'd got a suspicion of it now. 
‘What is it?” L said. ‘“*Come—come on 
talk! We ain't going to bite you.” 

And then I reached out and took hold of 
that bank book and slip of paper— wet and 
sticky, where she'd cried on it. I took them 
away from her 


kept asking her. 


one 
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Pase was on the other side of the girl, 
patting her on the arm. 

“You know what she’s done?” I said to 
him, bringing my voice down the best I 
could. ‘She hasn’t made her deposit to- 
day—or yesterday either.” 

“Yes?” said Pasc. 

“She forgot it entirely yesterday; and 
she was late to-day. And in the meantime 
that check to Briscoe & Co. has come back, 
and been protested! 

“Is that right?” I yelled at her. 

“Don't!” said Pasce. ‘That 
any good.” 

“Look,” said I. “That is how it 
The check went to protest yeste rday > 
yesterday she didn’t go near the bank at 
all. And she came in late this afternoon, 
and got the teller to write me this about it. 

“TIsn’t that right?”’ I said to her again, 
and took hold of her. “‘Tell me!” 

And she bobbed her head up and down, 
like a crying child on a desk in school. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” I yelled. “ Didn't 


was. 
and 


I warn you that that one thing must be | 


attended to! 

I felt Pase taking hold of my arm, but I 
shook him off; I was crazy—just about. 

“And not to-day, either,” I said. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday! And you said you'd do it right 
off.”’ 

“You've got to stop this,” said Pase, 
pul lling. “You're scaring her to death 

‘Searing her!’’ I said, turning on him. 
“Scaring her to death! You know what 
she’s done to us? She’s busted us! Wide 
open! You know what they wrote us 
what old man Briscoe told us we'd have to 
do; about that exact agreement we must 
carry out. Now, not only haven’t we done 
it, but our checks hz uve gone back protested! 

“We're through,” I said He’ s certain 
to shut down on us now, I know him exac tly; 
and the minute he does, all the 
them will be on top of us at once.” 

Then I stopped talking, and went over 

and sat in the chair, holding that bank 
book and that note from the teller trying 
to think. 

I didn’t say anything for a while; and 
Pase didn’t. There was no noise in the 
room, but that girl crying, and the machin- 
ery outside— going grinding along, out in 
tne shop. 

“T told you what would happen,” I said 
to him, “if you kept her; and 1 hadn't more 
than said it when it came!” 

“It was our fault, said Pase. 
see “ing it was done. 

“Seeing it was done!”’ I said. 
her special instructions yesterday afte - 
noon, just before I left her. And she said 
she would start right out and doit. Special 
instructions,” I said, “that nobody could 
miss but an idiot.’ 

“You've got to stop that,” 
setting his fingers in my arm 
use. It only makes it worse. 
but a kid.” 

And when she saw him taking her part 
the girl started crying louder, letting herself 
loose, in kind of half hysterics. 

“Oh, Lord,” I said, walking up and down. 
**She’s got to quit that.” 

“What are you going todo?” 

‘I’m trying to think,” said 

“Tt was kind of strange, wasn't it,”” said 
Pase —‘“‘their coming down on us like that 
at the bank. They usually call us up and 
give us a chance, don’t they, 
that?” 

* Ves, they do,”’ I said. 

‘Do you suppose that 
could be trying to play 
you?” 

‘I don’t know,” I said, thinking. ‘* He 
might. And yet,” I said, “they warned me 
once or twice before, when 
back on them. But there 
might be a hold-up 

“Oh, quit, quit!” I said. That girl kept 
going on, worse and worse. You could: 
hear yourself think Keep her still,’ 
said. “I’ve got to think. I’ve got to work 
this thing out.” 

And I went over then and dug out that 
new statement of the business I'd had 
made out for us. 

Pase was over trying to stop the girl, 
patting her on the back of her shoulders, 
like a little kid. 

“It may be a hol i-up,’ 
I hope it is.” 
"Hope it is!’ said Pasc. ‘“‘ How's that?” 

“Because if it was just the ordinary 
thing, if he didn’t have any personal inter- 
est, he’d just let it slide along. Our ac- 
count’s been no good to them, there’s been 
no money in it for the bank. He'd just let 

Continued on Page 97 
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ONLY A Highest Grade ‘TRUCK Is Economical 
FOR THE Large Or Small TRUCK USER 


LL business must be 





as efficient as big 


business under the 








handicaps of war time 





conditions. The strain upon truck 


service increases as the railroads 


become burdened with war traffic. 
Motor trucks must take over a larger 
share of commercial transport, elim- 
inating short hauls by rail wherever 
be avail- 


possible. Fewer men will 


able. Each truck will be called upon 
for faster and heavier work. 

The truck which cannot stand up 
under high pressure operation fails 


in the most vital respect—uninter- 


rupted work. It depreciates rapidly, 
with ever-diminishing efficiency and 
ever-increasing repairs. Time off 
duty is extremely expensive. 

Big concerns look ahead. They see 
what is coming and fortify their 
delivery service with fleets of the most 
efficient trucks money can buy. They 
know from experience that «a high 
grade truck will outlast two or more 
It can be 


of cheaper construction. 


worked to the limit and stay in 


active service. 
If this is important to the large 
truck user, with his owh repair facil- 


ities and ‘‘extra’’ truck units in 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


reserve, how much more important 
is it to the smaller truck user, with 
one, two, three or even half a dozen 
trucks, who has very limited shop 
facilities and no chance to “‘substi- 
tute’? when a truck is laid up. 

War conditions will prove quickly 
what years of peace service have been 
steadily evincing, that the best trucks 
are the cheapest, regardless of price. 
They last longer, do more, cost less 
to operate. 

With White Trucks and White serv- 
ice facilities behind him, any user 
of trucks will be equipped to meet 


the most strenuous demands. 





(Continued from Page 94 

us slide—as you'd expect he would, if there 
wasn’t something in it for himself. You 
could talk to him all night. He’s got no 
more insides to him than an ice box 

“On the other hand,” I said, “if he 
planned for it or thought he saw something 
in it for himself I could go right to him and 
how him how he'd got to pull us out— if 
he ever wanted to get anything. For once 
this thing goes smasl all 
Humpty Dumpty wouldn't be in it for a 
minute if this thing went bankrupt! 

“Oh, quit, quit!” I said to the girl, and 
went up and took hold of her arm myself. 


its over. 


hey he going to hurt you Listen,” I 
said, you don’t stop you'll have to get 
out, that s all.’ 

She kind of shivered then, and stopped. 


Then I got up myself, 
ment, 


taking that state- 
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"asked Pasc. 
aid I, sts 


I'm going to see 


“Where are you going to? 

“The only place | can go,” 
ing to go after my hat. 
Proctor Billings 

“She'd better go now,” I said 





nodding over to where that little bool 
keeper was still sitting. “‘She’d better go 
anyway, where she can have some other 


woman with her— her mother.” 





She kind of dragged herself to her feet 
then, and Pase went over by her 

When I went out she was getting to- 
gether her gloves and veil and iff, cle aring 
away her own Pe rsonal stuff from the draw- 


ers in the des getting reac iy to leave her 
job; and Pose helping her 

And I went along, cursing her out to my 
self; wondering if | was going to save 
thing out of what she'd done. 


any- 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE CHASM 


Continued from Page 10 


have expected to see. I am too fair to you 
to believe that my blood or my origin are the 
reasons for my failure to earn you. There is 
something else— something which may bea 
uracteristic of a nation or a race or a 
, but just now something which is an 
individual thing in me. It comes between 
us. What is it?’ 

**A chasm,” she said, and looked away 
because tears had come 

‘Perhaps you 


stuff,’ I said 






into her eyes. 
made of a different 
‘Il sometimes think it is that, 


are 


dear. I have tried so hard to live up to you, 
and yet after all you are on one side of a 
great yawning abyss, and I on the other. 


Sometimes I can just touch your hand. 
But there is no bridge. Between us P 
- there is a chas m,” she said firmly. 


‘That is true 
elf, Mortimer 


must let things stay 


I do not understz und it my- 
I only tome itis there. We 
as they are.’ 


“And that was the end. I knew it was 
the end of my hopes. Just as I had learned 
that somehow there was a wide, unbridged 


I now 
no strivings 
To 


a terrible 


abyss between Margaret and myself 
knew that no plans, no 
lat space or bridge it over. 
me there was a m) in it 
mystery —and my defeat 

‘I can see her standing there beside the 
radiance of the a“ her hand upon the 
papers which were the result of our labors, 
her mouth firm and her eyes wet a little. 

‘*And so if it is for her that my soul has 
striven I have lost,’ I said. I said it over 
and over. But finally I learned the good 
sense of saying it no more, 

*““A week later I gave a great dinner in 
my house—a magnificent dinner. I was 
Mortimer Elms— successful banker, finan- 
cier, patron of the arts, philanthropist a 
great man, gracefu! of manner, powerful in 
resource. I was thi world! 

“And then in the midst of the pain and 
the loneliness came the news of the revolu- 
tion in Russia—the Russia I had damned 
and hated. was going through the 
heavens and hells of freedom and anarchy, 
new lights, new sh: and hu- 
miliations. She staggered up upon her feet. 


labors, 
could close tl 


, 
stery all 





to tne 


one 


1dows, gi ries 


She fell. She staggered up again, dripping 
with the filth of the gutters but with the 


spirit of God shining from her eyes! 


‘I can’t tell you how strangely this 
affected me— how it gripped my imagina- 
tion and my heart. Oh, I tell you, there is 


something in the soil upon which a man is 
born that enters his soul and calls to him! 
He may forget for years ana years. And 
then it is the bore him that calls 


soil that 


to him through ail time and all space. It 
cries to him ‘Come ye back! Come ye 
back to me! It is I who am thy mother!’ 


It is the soil! The love of it never goes. 
Forgotten, it calls suddenly across the years 
and round the world. I learned it, 
I found all at once that my heart was back 
there in Russia! 
“The wall of the 


because 


blacksmith shop just 
outside Vitebsk, on which I had cut into 
the masonry my initials in Russian ch 
ters when I was twelve— was it still there? 
I found that I was whispering to myself in 
the old tongues I had known. I wondered 
whether, now in these days of new 
of liberty, of awakening— which had come 
to save or swamp the millions—the children 
still ran along the road to the home village 





stress, 


with shouts and cries so heedlessly. I sat 
in my office with the morning newspaper 
spread out and the palms of my hands 
holding it flat on the desk while I read 


every last word of the triumphs and agonies 


of Russia. America was my country but she 
was at peace; Russia was my mother and 
she was in torment! ‘ 
‘My stenographer came in and I did not 
her. There was a break at the 
of the Exchange and I cared noth 
in my office, but, by the 
soul had gone—to Russia! 
* Russia has haunted me day 
Who can say what the -eg 
? I on ly know I could ne 


Set opening 
ing. | was 
living word, my 
and night 
are sences In a 


man’s soul? yt make 


quiet the eternal « -< my birthplace the 
endless murmur of all the human voices 
that seemed to come foun Russia with the 


hoarse cries of madness, the w ‘il of suffer- 
ing, the tremulous hopes and the tremulous 
fears. For Russia was ing to me—the 





soil on which I was borr 





“‘And I opened my lips and I heard my 
own voice saying: “You can go back to 
Russia You can give your f to Russia.’ 

““And what can you do?’ I asked my 
self. ‘What can y jo that will equal the 
good that you car do he { 

And I answered: ‘ Give yourself back to 
Russia to the soil that was your mother 
Take back to her the abilities, the leader- 
ship you can bring to her.’ 

‘And I laughed, because I thought: ‘Who 


will follow 
used the 
be a little chip tossed 
that great caldron. What 

“But it would not be still—my « 
would be 


my 


help 


leadership — he 


of a stranger | eme? 


Ww ‘ 


about in tl 


wn voice 


a notior 


not still. I was trembling with 
emotion. I felt some new fever in my 
heart—as if I had come near, without 
knowing it, to the very secret of life, or 
could catch for a moment t rough the part 
ing of the mist one look at the face of God 


‘If there is nothir 
puta 
sughts 


the men wh¢ 


‘I heard myse« 
else for y 
great moment 
ervation 
fight in 


if Say: 
ou to do you car 
all fe ar, allt 
You can even joir 


the trenches for Russia, for liber 


You say this is mad? You say this is not 
practicai? ve amy this is a wicked waste of 
yourself, who should be used for something 
better? Well then, you lie! It isnot w e. 


“And then suddenly I thought that to 
return ond to.un ‘This is I, Joseph Sten 
the man who killed Manovitch, the captain 
of the guard,’ would mean death. But if 
that were not to be true, after all there 
would be death perhaps in some charge 
death for a Wall Street financier, a | ur 
thropist, an art critic; and i not deat! 
there, then an assassin’s bullet from some 
liberty-crazed creature who wished to 
all mouths capable of giving temperate 
counsel. At any rate it might mean death 

“I thought of death and I weighed it. I 
had never thought of death and there 
seemed to me to be death waiting for me, 


calling to me in Ri 


issia. 


“Then suddenly the scales were knocked 
off my eyes and | saw that death was not 
terrible. I saw the mountain top 





knew at last that death was nothing 
which was something greater than all « 
was the giving away of oneself— to death if 
need be—but the giving away of oneself 
that was the mountain! 

That is what Margare t’s kind has th 
I had not the vision. There 
of that thing among 
Some peoples have it and some 
wise, practical and blind. It is the willing- 
ness to give oneself to a cause It may be 
to a woman, or to a principle of sportsman- 
ship, or to a religion, or to a country, or to 
an ideal. But every man should hav 
thing for which he is willing to d for 
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still pouring in from the Front. 
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which he will, when the call comes, die with 
a grunt of willingness and a smile. Without 
this type of man the world, with all its 
wisdom and organization and plans and 
comforts, is a world which is a nasty craven. 
‘It is only tied closer to heaven and nobil- 
ity by those who have something for which 
they will die.’ 

“And I knew then that I, with all my 
striving, all my success, all my charity, all 
the acclaim given to me, had never yet 
given myself to anything. 

“Suddenly, though I loved life, I realized 
that nothing could be sweeter than death, 
if it must come—if one could give oneself 
for a cause—to death. 

“T said to my office manager, who stood 
in the doorway: ‘Find out the next steamer 
leaving on the Pacific by which I can go 
directly on through Japan to Vladivostok.’ 

“*VYou are going * he asked. 

“*Yes; I’m going to Russia,’ I said. 
‘Find out when—the earliest moment!’ 

“That was two days ago. I did not know 
until this afternoon that it will be a close 
call to catch that boat. I am going to 
Russia.‘ I suppose there are those who 
would think me quite mad. But you and I 
know, don’t we? Say that you know! It 
was to hear you—my old frie nd of long 
ago—say it, that I have told you.’ 

“Yes. Go!” I said. 

He put his long white hand over mine. 

“Of course.” 

He wiped the Pullman window glass and 
stared out into the night. We were jumping 
over the switches as if we were coming into 
some railroad yard. Lights, thick lights, in 
a maze were flicking by the windows. 

“Here we are at Philadelphia,” he said. 
You see I had no warning that I must 
move so quickly. I could not even get 
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decent accommodations on this train. I 
wanted to say good-by to her. I had writ- 
ten her that I was going. She may not 
understand. But when it came to say 
good-by there was only one chance—it was 
for her to come down to meet this train. 
Not a very welcome suggestion to a girl, 
is it?—but the only chance. I wanted to 
say good-by—to her. I hope she will be 
here. If you will excuse me I will see.” 

He got up. I shall not soon forget the 
expression of sadness in his eyes as he left 
me. 

I began to put away my papers and it 
was after we had pulled out of Philadelphia 
that the Pullman conductor came to sit in 
the seat where Elms had been. He was a 
stout man in blue and brass, and red of 
face—the kind of man who never sits down 
without a sigh. 

“We're running 
said. 

“Yes, I suppose so. 

He coughed and wiped his forehead with 
his palm. 

“Yours is Lower Six, 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You don’t want to change it for an 
upper, do you?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it’s this way: A young woman 
got on at Philadelphia. It seems there was 
something unexpected about it. The porter 
has black ears, just like telescopes. He says 
she was met by the man in Upper Nine, who 
is going to Russia; 
about being married in Chicago. The man 
asked if I could find a lower; and I thought, 
as she was going so far, and all that, for her 
sake I'd like to do what I could.” 

“Take mine,” I said quickly. “I know 
the man. He is a builder of bridges.” 


full to Chicago,” he 


” 


isn’t it? 


Al VAST FRIENDSHIP 


(Continued from Page 11 


among the villages. It had been slow work. 
One felt very much alone at times and 
very inadequate to the task. It was good 
now to find in Petrograd so many stronger 
men on the job. But even so, we were too 
Germany has sent thousands of emis- 
Our country, as yet, 
has sent but scores. God grant we may 
rouse ourselves in time, for a friendship so 
tremendous is not sealed by a handful of 
men; nor can it be built on words alone. 
Action, deeds, real service are needed from 
America. 

What do the Russians want most from 
our people? That was what the commission 
had come to find out, and its first work in 
Russia was to make a rough survey of the 
whole national situation. 

At the Front it made an investigation 
into the living conditions there—sanita- 
tion, clothing, food, and medical service 
and supplies. What was needed from Ame - 
ica? What sanitary help should we give? 
What drugsand surgical instruments? What 
ambulance service should we provide? If 


| the time ever comes when our armies must 


be sent to the Russian Front, what can be 


| done toward making conditions of food and 


sanitation there as good as they are to-day 


Meantime, back in Petrograd, Colonel 
Billings and others of his staff were looking 
into the medical work that is done for the 
Russian soldiers. He found four large or- 
ganizations—the Sanitary Department of 
the Russian Army, the Russian Red Cross, 
the All-Zemstvo Union, and the Union of 
Towns. On the whole, each was doing 
splendid work in the face of heavy obstacles. 
In Moscow they were working together, but 
in Petrograd each was working alone. 
There was little or no codrdination. And 


| times were hard for some of these men; for 


the Russian treasury was low, hospital sup- 
plies were lacking, and the wounded were 
Most 
Americans believe that Russia did no fight- 
ing in the summer just gone by; but tens of 


| thousands of their men have been wounded 


in the last few months and these all had to 
be cared for, together with several hundred 
thousand who were suffering from disease. 

Many Russian medical men had come 
close to the end of their rope. When they 


| learned from Colonel Billings that he had 


brought large stores of drugs and instru- 
ments, and other supplies, and that these 
were not to be paid for, but were all free 
gifts from America, their appreciation was 
deep and real. And their readiness then to 
listen to the advice and counsel of these 
new friends from America was so great that 


within a few busy weeks Colonel Billings 
had persuaded them to unite and form in 
Petrograd, on a more comprehensive plan 
than they had done in Moscow, one great 
central committee, representing all four of 
their organizations. 

“That’s the trouble all 
Colonel Billings told me. 
find wonderful work of separate organiza- 
tions--as fine as anywhere in the world 
You find strong men who have worked hard 
and with amazing efficiency in spite of all 
the waste and corruption of the old ré gime. 
To them should go the credit for having 
maintained the Russian Army at the Front 
all through the war, despite the bungling 
and intrigues of the old bureaucracy under 
the Czar. 

‘These men have pushed steadily on in 
the midst of the confusion attending the 
changes of government. But, with some 
striking exceptions, their organizations are 
working alone. It’s codéperation that they 
lack.’ 

So, in Petrograd, he induced them now 
to form this central committee to codrdi- 
nate all the medical work for the Russian 
Army, to eliminate waste and duplication, 


over Russia, 


fix responsibility, and represent to America | 


and other friendly nations Russia’s real 
needs in the present war. 

Meantime he was arranging with our 
Government at home that, from now on, 
all medical work we may do for the Russian 
Army should come through our Red Cross 
alone, and from it to this Central Russian 
committee. 

“They will get supplies from us,” he told 
me, “from now on; 


much; for the more I see of these Russians, 
the more I feel they can do this themselves 
in the greater part. We are not here to 
teach these men. They can teach us. We 
can teach each other—help each other.” 

It was the same in civil relief. The mem- 
bers of the commission had heard before 
they arrived that they would find Russia 
starving. They found nothing of the kind. 
On their arrival in Petrograd, quickly 
working their way through the appeals for 
aid from all kinds of relief societies, they 
soon got through the confusion to the one 
big basic truth—that there is food enough 
in Russia to-day to feed all her people; but 
that, through the demoralization of the 
whole social and industrial system, caused 
first by the long war and the corruption of 
the old régime and later by the revolution, 
food supplies have been piling up in certain 
sections of the land, especially in the vil- 
lages. Concluded on Page 101) 


that something was said | 


“So often you | 
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as much as they need. | 
But I doubt that they're going to need very 
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Do your Christmas tire-huying 


under this sign 


The business-like way to settle the 
tire problem is to find the right tire and 
the right dealer—and then szicé zo them. 

If you have never yet succeeded in 
striking the fortunate combination, 
this Christmas buying season is the 
time to do it, and to start on a new year 
of better mileage and better service. 

The whole Empire plan is to get the 
right tire and the right dealer—and to 


get them LOL ther. 


Half the responsibility is on the 
manufacturer. For 30 yearsthe Empire 
Rubber and Tire Co. of Trenton, N. J., 
have been famous for putting long life 
into rubber. This skill has made 
Empire Red Tubes known as “the 
tubes that outlive the average Car itself,” 
and has fastened the nickname “ extra- 


miles’? to Empire Tires. 


The Empire fire Dealer 


The other half of the responsibility 
is on the local dealer. 

lhe Empire dealer knows he has the 
best tire proposition on the market, 
and he wants to make the most of it. 

Therefore he gives his customers 
extra service—full stocks, prompt at- 
tention, real accommodation in little 
things, square dealing in all things. 

It is this combination of extra miles 
and extra service that brings Empire 
customers back again and again. 

When you go out to buy Christmas- 
present tires, come straight to the 


Empire store and find out for yourself. 


* 


This must be a year of wsefu/ Christ- 
mas presents. An Empire Red Tube 
“lasts longer than the average gift.”’ 
Give one to your car-owning friend. 
And suggest to the family that they 


can give you one for your own Car. 
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Concluded from Page 98 
The trouble has come in the distribution. 
There is danger of terrible destity 
ing the coming winter months in Petrograd 
and Moscow and mar y othe t 
also possibly at the Front; but this is not 
due to lack of supplies, but to the f 
attendant on the absence of law : 
inadequate railroad transporta 
partial paralysis of the nation’s industrial 


life. Again, it is system an 
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But while arriving at this 
truth for the guidance of ou 
the commission meantime had beer 
to give aid wherever it could 
in close touch, for example, with 


Government 








national congress of relief societ 
the purpose of planning to safeguard the 
lives and welfare of children all over Rus- 
sia. And in Petrograd, in 
both the government and private relief 
organizations, a central committee was 


formed to give food and fuel and clothing 


ies, I 


cooperation wit! 











i medical aid to the women and childre 
f Petrograd during the l 


months through a series of 








and other centers of rel e commissior 
has asked our Red Cross at home for over 
four million cans of condensed mil 
America for the babies and small childret 
This amount, Colonel Billings says, will 
feed one hundred thousand babies for three 
months. 

These are only two examples of various 


concrete projects into wi h the 








sioners entered in their first five 


Petrograd, to prove to the Russian peop! 


that America means to do more than tall 









Sut all such work led, at every ba 
to the deepe r problems of fox butior 
the or ; of industri e re 

ing of ‘ ier and ol regu VOT 


throughout the land 


“Once they get that,”’ said Colonel 


Thompson, “the Russiar handle 
these problems themselves. Of course it 
Wi not be easy and it may take ther 
many months. Meantime we'll have 
help them. But their leaders understand 
that. in order to obtain large credit fr 
the American Government, they must 
show it will not be wasted here \Thev 
must prove they themselves are doing all 
that lies ir their power t re Ace , 

by order, a strong government, a reall) 
adequate food control, an army that will 
obey commands and a railroad system 
that will work. But. from the talks we 
have had with their leaders, we feel certair 
they are attempting this; that at least 


they are headed in the right direction now. 








They } already in a irge measure 
adopted the recommendations made t 

them by our Railroad Commissior And 
we find the readiness everywhere.” 


the Russian Goverr 

















ment,” Colonel Billings told me, “read 
eager to get our advice and cooperate t! 
] And every week we s mal 
more sure that Russia wil wor ‘ 
of disorder and become a real democracy, 
a great liberal friend to America.” 
The Liberal Belt 

This spirit of the cor ion. tt vig- 
orous faith and optimi en in t 
first five weeks, nad a real and wide eff« 
The Russians need such er ilragement 
for, with all their devotion to big id “ 
they have been born and bred under a zg 
ernment so tyrannical and so inefficient that 
most of them have acquired a habit of 


negative thinking. a habit of throwing th. 
blame for all their ills on the government 


And aving been used all their lives to at- 


tack and criticize the powers that are over 
them, it is hard to change tl attitude 
now to stop Knocking and ail wor to- 
gether to build up a new natior 
On all sides you hear criticism. Listen- 
ing to some Russians, you might t 
was nothing good in the i 
such men I introduced t mem be 





I remember one whom I took to dinner 


with Major Post The Russian began, ir 
true Russian style, to tell how they were fa 


my dear sir, I have been in your city or 


three weeks, but I want to tell you I have 





never seen anyw in the world such 


work as some of your medical men are 


doing here! Have you ever beer n the 
Evacuation Hospital at the Finland Sta- 
tion?”’ The Russian had not *“*Go there,” 


iid Post, “‘and you'll be proud of your 
country!” He went on to describe the 
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lace in detail. ‘‘Have you ever beer 


e hospital at the Warsaw Station here 





e asked, “or in the Evacuation H Spitais 
t Moscow?” 
The Russiar pessir ) s head 





¢ ouve got just about the finest 
nation on earth—except America.” 


The Russian stared, dumfounded: but 








through his bew rment I saw a gleam of 
keer iking for s for Post nd 
Amer s—g lually come ir his eve 
For e of this habit of the f « 
star the gy themseives, the esent 
criticism tron t le and are ngry to 
praise of their « 

T ther > 

i fad ar ( Ru an frict vho was 
inclined to the negative habit of mind, a 
man I had heard time ga with 
great gusto, } his fr mn der yg 
their government as absolutely hopeless 
and riding for a heavy f I I ught him 
to Major Robir ind R ns tk hir 
a! y ' r r ‘ ; 
ai gE one lay Sl eter in inter 
view W na <« 
" y ight ’ 





as we walked dow 
and said to m 
“Do you 


With this gov 






dit nave a“ 4 i eda ul the nave 
almost lost faith in themselves! What they 
eed from u encouragement!” 

| looked round at him with a start. I 
could almost hear Robins talking. 

















These are t stances of the way 
I saw this optimism and hope and faiti 
from America meu against the Ru 
mind and act or ‘ When | 
eft Russia f Ame iW me memb« 
of the comn e of my ¢ st Ru 
Sila! Irie { . it rhe very earne t 
If Dac 1 these t i 
nor f Ame ea Y t ind 
f toward R 1 in the 
mor ead nobod even in 
ag ¢ er good lo! 
Wit elp you'll se« y Russie 
rise here \ more th t t ou fe« 
tl ‘ Y i great Russ Americal 
iri 3 et ind strong at thing 
cal t ‘ t 
Andt it will mear the tu 
e! There w t et aad Det i land 
‘ g aln i the whole rt f 
eg u Ame a, Ru Siberia 
erea \ f . emo i eral 
} SeS al 1ea 
I me rt i night at 
‘ ) me m ¢ on . fF 
( t hompso nd Ma rh t i 
t om t T ‘ it ‘ 
! ‘ 1 form ‘ 
permane \ Red Cr raniza 
tion. With them were umbess — 
S¢ r of the r } ff wh throug! 
t 7 gz m $s ol ynstar inge 
ind chaos, have so borne themselves as t 
kee e name of America foremost in the 
ming f tne R isslal as being the most 
friend of all the fore gn Powers Both by 
words and deeds thev have shown our faith 
t ew republic : 
Ss} Russia be left to lose her new { 
! ircl 1 108 no nd I 
t sutocrac and a possible Gerr 
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Your Wartime 
Christmas Gifts 


CT H/S year we should select our Christmas 
gifts with care greatcr than ever before. 
lhe war lays upon us all the duty of discard 
ing the pincushion, spotted-necktie sort of 
gifts and of choosing instead gifts which arc 
practical—useful—hel pful. 
lhe ideal wartime present for you to give 
each of your friends is a year’s subscription 
for THe Sarurpay Ey Post. 


Tue Post makes an intensely practical and highly 
pleasing gift. It comes 52 times each year. Its 
fiction will bring many a thrill, its articles many 
a useful and interesting fact, its editorials many 
a nod of approval. 


Moreover, by choosing this gift you save your- 
self the time, worry and rush of Christmas shop- 
ping. To do itall, you have merely to sit quietly 
at your desk and order one subscription for each 
name on your Christmas list. 
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This 
Pleasant-Faced 
Lady 
Has Made 


Four Thousand 


Dollars 





Yet only a few years ago she didn’t 
know the “way out.” 


twelve children. 
were little ones. 
without means. 


“way out”; 


thank you.” 


Thousands of women all over this land 
will, like her, be asking the way out, 
if the war continues. 
you, as we showed her, the answer, 


sure and straight, 


will write to The 





She couldn’t leave 
home to work, for six of her twelve 
She was absolutely 
But she found the 
supported herself and 
children and is today 


query, “What can | do?” 


Company, 986 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the answer is yours. 
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L. C. EDDY, Jr., R. D. 154, Barrington, Rhode Island 
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TWITCHELL 
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save money ! 1 ver ve h 
U.S.A. $1.2 Ary r dealer,or 


The Twitchell Gauge Co., 1208 A Michigan Ave., Chicago 














\ JANTED—AN IDE AL) W ho can think of some 
simple thing to patent’? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ > 


The Donnelly 
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and insured 
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ORDER TODAY 


James A. Donnelly 
9 Murray St., New York City 
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| THE TOMMYWAACS 


(Conciuded from Page 7 


| receive from $6.75 to $7.75 a week; motor 
drivers get $8.75; gardeners, $6.50; tele- 
phone operators, $8.75; telegraph opera- 
tors, $10.50; unskilled workers—such as 
storekeepers, orderlies, messengers and so 
on—draw $5 weekly. The household people 
are paid by the year, and there is no de- 
duction for food or lodging from their wage, 
which amounts to $125. 

Forewomen are paid more than the girls 
in the ranks. A forewoman cook receives 
$225 a year—£45, to be exact; and fore- 
women drivers $10 a week. The pay of 
the unskilled forewomen runs from $6 to 
$7.50 weekly. It will be noted that the 
scale ranges from $10.50 for telegraph op- 
erators, who are the best paid, down to 
about $2.50 a week for those who do house- 
hold work. 

The W. A. A. C., on purely financial 
grounds, offers plenty of attraction to Eng- 
lish working women, for they have been ac- 
customed to earn far less than these wages 
in normal times. Some of them draw "4 
than the Tommies; but, on the other hand 
no separation allowances are given and no 
underclothing. 


Rules and Questions 


The corps is almost entirely free from 
those romantic persons who want to rush 
into every such undertaking from love of 
adventure or the social advertising their 
activities will bring them. Were a similar 
organization to be raised in America, we 
should have all sorts of women and girls, 
wholly unfitted for hard and sustained 
work, enrolling on hysterical impulse 

“How did you head that class off?" I 
asked the Chief Controller. 

“Well, for one thing, the work is very 
hard, and they know it. And for another, 
we enroll for the duration of the war. That 
deters the dilettante,” she replied. 

The enrollment form is an awe-inspiring 
document. Some of the questions are 
searching. They ask the applicant’s age, 
for one thing. No girl under twenty years 
is accepted—if they know it. 

“Are you willing to be vaccinated and 
inoculated?”’ They have to submit to both. 
The typhoid inoculation is the same as the 
men are given. 

“Question 11. Do you undertake to 
serve in the category or grade for which 
you are selected, or in any other category 
or grade to which you may be transferred 
or promoted; and to obey all orders given 
you by your superior officers or those who 
may be pl: aced in authority over you? 

“Question 13. Do you understand that 
if, at any time, in breach of this contract 
of service, you—a—without lawful excuse, 
absent yourself from any work which it is 
your duty to perform, or from any place 
where it is your duty to be; or—b—refuse 
or willfully neglect to pe form any of your 
duties; or—c—willfully impede or delay 
the due performance of any work in con- 
nection W ‘ith which you may be employed 
you will render yourself liable, on convic- 
tion by a court of summary jurisdiction, to 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a term 

| not exceeding six months, or to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, or to both 
| such imprisonment and fine?” 

You will perceive that they don’t lead a 
Tommywaac out at dawn and shoot her for 
a grave offense; yet the punishments are 

| sufficiently drastic. On the first occasion of 
her bre aking any of the minor rules and 
regulations laid down for the corps she is 
liable to a fine arnounting to thirty-five 

| cents; that is tilted to a dollar and twenty- 
five cents for a second offense; and the 
third, and every subsequent occasion, di- 
minishes her pay by one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 

Stoppage of leave is a form of punish- 
ment the controllers may employ, but this 
power is hardly ever exercised. It is real- 
ized that home leave means more to the 
girls than almost anything on earth and, 
therefore, the officials hesitate to use the 
weapon. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
they could do so in an emergency acts as a 
strong deterrent. 

To do the Tommywaacs justice, their 
behavior has been excellent. Up to the 
time of writing the Chief Controller has 
been obliged to ship back to England less 
than five per cent of the total number in 
France. 

A reference to gardeners in a preceding 
paragraph of this article may puzzle the 


reader. They use lots of gardeners in the 
army zone. Not only are they employed 
about hospital grounds and their own huts 
and camps but they take care of the military 
cemeteries within their respective areas. I 
saw a large cemetery at one depot on which 

’. A. A. C. workers had been employed 
for some weeks. It was as trim—as sweetly 
tended—as the most loving survivor of the 
men sleeping there could wish. 

In case of illness the women could not be 
better looked after at home than they are 
in France. They have their own hospitals, 
which are converted private residences 
selected with a view to cheerful surround- 
ings. The wards are well furnished and 
fairly swimming in sunshine. 

Another important function performed 
by the Waacs is cooking for the men. They 
are gradually taking over this work from 
male cooks at all the depots. In one kitchen 
I visited they cook for eighteen hundred 
men, and its condition would have done 
credit to one of those show grills you may 
see through the windows from the street. 

They feed the girls adequately. Their 
ration is supposed to be the same as a 
soldier’s, but slightly smaller. Fried bacon, 
bread and butter, and jam and tea for 
breakfast seems to me a fair starter for the 
day’s stint; roast beef, potatoes and bread 
pudding for dinner; bread and butter, jam 
and cheese for tea; soup, bread and cheese 
for supper—that is an average menu. 

A Tommywaac is not permitted to go far 
from home alone. She must have 
girl with her. In all respects the regula 
tions governing conduct are sanely lenient 
That sort of thing is left large aly to the 
individual; but offenses which come to the 
knowledge of officials bring prompt and 
stern punishment. 


another 


Military Chaperons 


They have plenty of chaperonage, which 
includes not only their own officials but 
veteran noncoms. of thearmy. There have 
been instances where old sergeants took a 
paternal interest in them that practically 
amounted to standing guard over the 
Tommywaacs. In one town where they 
have a large camp of girls, a sergeant major, 
who has a daughter in the corps, looks after 
them like a father. He drives off undesir- 
ables who try to hang round, keeps tabs on 
the hours when the girls return to camp, 
and gives the administrators tips as to 
which men are all right for their charges to 
associate with and which are not. He isa 
self-constituted daddy to the W. A. A. C 

The men treat them splendidly. They 
cannot do enough toward helping the 
women in beautifying the camps; and they 
are frankly fond of the Tommywaacs’ so- 
ciety. The girls give musical evenings, and 
pene amy ee Nem ac am 
Y ou never see the invitations turned down 

‘How was the W: ir Office e ver persuaded 
to try such an experiment?” was one of the 
questions I asked. Knowing the British 
attitude toward innovations in general and 
especially any having to do with women, 
the formation of this corps and its employ- 
ment in the army zone staggered me 

It appears that the W. A. A. C an 
outgrowth of the Women’s Legion, raised 
earlier in the war to supply cooks and other 
such workers for the army. Also, British 
officialdom was impressed by the achieve- 
ments of women in munitions work, farm- 
ing and all sorts of activities. They were 
doing men’s work in England; why should 
they not do men’s work in France, and 
thereby relieve thousands of able-bodied 
Britishers for fighting? 

Your Englishman is full of surprises. He 
may seem terribly slow in accepting an 
idea; but watch him when once he is per- 
suaded of its feasibility! Nothing stops him 
then; he will go the whole } 10g. 

It proved so in the cas se of the W. A. A. C 
Radical as the plan was, the War Office dis- 
cerned its possibilities, and, once convinced, 
acted with exceptional dispatch and vigor. 
The scheme had its inception in February 
last and the first of the W. A. A. C. women 

came to France in March. 

And now, as I said before, the British are 
advertising for ten thousand a month. That 
tells the story better than all the puffs one 
could write. They have made good. And, 
now that I have seen them on the job, any- 
one who tries to sneer at the Tommywaacs 
when I’m about will have to do so over my 
dead body. 
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Strenuous wartime conditions demand the elimination ot 
» all waste time and labor. In the great drive to conserve human effort, the 
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- in serving the home is serving the nation. a Maytag will remind you of that ideal in 

Fr By their greater ease, convenience and which thought of labor is forgotten. Sip/ 

‘, thoroughness, the Maytag Multi-Motor and safe—silent and ever ready. The economi 

fi Maytag Electric Washers have minimized luxury of the Maytag as part of the modern 

\ the waste in that homely, yet ever-present do- home laundry equipment suggests its pur- 

F mestic problem, Ae wees/y was —in thousands chase as one befitting the gift season. In it: 
of American homes. The greater your de- possession the fondest desire of the home man- 
sire to conserve time and effort, the more ager is realized. Why not make it your giftr 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY — oa. ane ~~ NEWTON, IOWA 
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Make this Christmas 
“the best ever” for your boy 


The longing for a rifle is the heritage of every American 
boy, and your son wouldn’t be a chip of the old block 
if he didn’t have it. 

You remember, don’t you, how much you wanted a 
gun, how discontented you were till you got it? And will 
you ever forget how proud and happy you felt the first 
time you fitted the stock of your own Winchester to 
your shoulder and fired your first shot? What heaps 
Ithy fun you had in those days—shooting 
at targets and “‘going after’? woodchucks! 


of good, hea 


Well, that lad of yours wants a rifle of his own just 
as badly as you ever did and 


Now's your chance to make him happy 
Christmas is the time to make his most cherished dream come 
ms seem pretty real to a boy, and that Winchester .22 will 
re pleasure this year than a whole arsenal of them could 
him five years from now. So make him happy while 
ich a good chance, while he’s still a boy with dreams. 
likely that he has kept his yearning to himself, but if 
ist try him out and see how much he wants that rifle. Say 
him, “Son, which would you rather have for Christmas—a 
Winchester or—"’. The chances are ten to one against your ever 
getting beyond that ‘‘or”’ 


The wise gift 


A gun is a wise gift, too, because it will give your boy more than 


the passing pride of possession; it will be a fresh joy to him every 
day in the year-—a joy that will grow greater the better he learns to 
shoot. And a rifle will bring out the man in him; it will teach him 


MODEL 03 


responsibility, self-control and self-reliance; it will develop in him 
the invaluable qualities of concentration and perseverance 

There is a place near you, either out in the open or at a club, 
where you can shoot. If you do not know where to shoot, write to 
us, and we will tell you where and how you can, or we will help 
you organize a club. 

Every boy knows the traditions behind the name “‘ Winchester”’, 
so get him the rifle he can be most proud of. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The name “‘ Winchester” stands for the best in gun making. For 
over half a century Winchester has been the standard of pioneers and 
sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the West. As the need grew 
Winchester originated a model and a caliber for every purpose 

The Winchester Company today is an organization of expert gun 
makers with 50 years of gun-making reputation behind it 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “‘ Winchester ”’ is fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy, and is fired with excess loads 
for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns is taken with 
Winchester ammunition. The two are made for each other. 


Get the rifle now 


Your dealer will help you decide which one of the fine .22 Win 
chesters will best suit your boy. Now is the time to select it—whil 
there are still plenty in stock. You will be surprised to find what 
a fine gun you can get for a low price. Get the rifle now and mak« 
the boy happy. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 165 New Haven, Conn 
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Antoma mmer ske-down rifle Han nl 


INCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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BOYS and GIRLS 
Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


The Gold-Plated ‘‘Sharp- 
hooter”’’ Medal goes to the boy 
or girl under 18 who makes the 
first grade score with a Win 
chester .22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 

The Silver-Plated ‘‘ Marks 
man’’ Medal goes to the boy or 
girl who makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer today; he 
will give you a sample target 
and booklet explaining the full 
conditions of the contest. This 
booklet also tells you how to get 

he best results from your Win 
chester. The dealer will also 
supply you with targets. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to Winchester Repeat 
ing Arms Co., Dept. 165, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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-A Man's Most IV elcome Christmas Gift 


F there is a man’s name on your Christmas list, of durability, of every characteristic that marks a 

whether relative or close friend, whom you want watch of the highest grade 
to please particularly, write “South Bend Watch” South Bend Watches come in more than forty 
opposite his name. His delight and pleasure on different combinations of movements, dials and cas« 
Christmas morning will form a memory you will which assures your being able to select a South Bend 
treasure for years to come. Watch of distinctive individuality 

He knows the meaning of the purple ribbon across Prices range from $16 to $125. Ask for the Watch 
the face of a South Bend Watch. He knows that it with the Purple Ribbon at your jeweler’s and writ 
is an honor mark—a symbol of quality, of accuracy, for “A Book of Beautiful Watches.” 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 112 Studebaker Street, South Bend, | 
For Years Makers of Standard Railroad Watcl 





The Watch with the Purple Ribbon 






















Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Will San CI aus usher into your home « n Chr nas m 
the instrumentalists, the composers, the: comedians a rule as R monarchs of Art and Laughter 

+ Alda, ( “alve. De “pal karrar, Gal 1-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Kre r, Mart 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzin ti bet ry ude f 
promise you the greatest music and e1 
many more—make records exclusively 

Phe Victrola is the supreme gif 

There are Victors Vict 
a laa tail Ro 


wh gla 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trad 
ase of the word Victrola upon or in the 
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